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View from the gilded 



- Jiaea cage 

Bill Norristakesa fresh look at Ihe US Secret ary forEducatjon, and sees him in a prison^ hist 

'd of hnnninccc that fail Oil 


ihe hhitihird of happiness that fell down our 
chimney on the first day of summer made 
inn tin n k of Mr Wiflinm Dennett. This is 
something I avoid whenever possible, our politic- 
al philosophies being sonic poles apart, but the 
analogy was irresistible. There sat the bluebird 
his feathers soiled and ruffled, a picture of 
handsome impotence. He squawked inaudiblyas 
he glared out through Ihe glass front of the cold 
wood stove. 

How like, ! thought, how very like the US 
Secretary for Education. 

In political coloration. Mr Bennett is the bluest 
of the flue. The iridescence of his feathers would 
make Mrs Thatcher look like a dowdy sparrow 
Once a Democrat, now a Republican, he has the 
zeni of a convert and a transparent amhirion 
winch may well make him a presidential conten- 
der in 1988 or 1992. But at the Department of 
education, he is in a prison of his own construc- 
tion. 

Mr Bennett is not unaware of the problems 
racing the schools of America. At least, on the 
charitable assumption that lie is not among the 3 u 
per cent of the population who arc functionally 
illiterate, he c«>uld hardly fail | 0 he aware. Report 
after report has drummed the facts home, before 
being consigned to bureaucratic I ini bo. hi ess- 
ence, they say that the current generation of 
American schoolchildren will he the first in 
history- to be loss well ■ediicn ted ihun their 
parents. 

That is a scandal. There are drugs in the 
t lassroom, but lit tie discipline. There are cminscl- 
,Us ‘V" 41 r^vlndngists galore to tend the juvenile 
Cgn. but too few teachers who act nail v teach, 
there are cheerleaders mid marching bands and 
every form of sport, hut so little thirst for learning 
that in some urban high schools 75 per cent of 

cannot read ur wine. 

Mr He ni nit knows all this. f| L . docs not 
approve Ami in lainu-ss. jjijjiv ol lusole.is lor i 
mh: M-i.idiirds of the past make 
a fcutHl deni of sense. His problem, and his 

h?s I l ; UfiCdy L is ,hu * hc lK:Hev<:s i> « not 
his job to do uny thing about it. As the appointed 

inicf or education m a government constitutional- 
ly charged with proieeiing the welfare of its 
citi/ens, lie is ide.. I ogiej illy convinced that there is 
ito federal ink- in education. 

Before he ever took .if lice. Mr llviinelf wnson 
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record as saying that the Department of Eduea- 


iion should ^aboiis ^, Hc V ,hc ^ m his "lining press 
begi miing. Since then, while exhort iug evemme in Hfcci Vr " I* ? CCUSL ' ii W'iwrsity students, 

in sight to pull up their socks and improve their taxnaver Tf ! . " ,8 " ‘‘“"P 1,1 ,hc cx P cnM -* «f ihe 

standards, he has been at the cutriiii' edge of ever v T 7 il Wy re«cli , » | i might have initiated 


si.iiid:iriK, he has been at the inning edge.. f every 

id by the Reagan Administration to slash 
education spending. 

gives him n credibility problem: not so 
much a gap as n yawning gulf. Congress regularly 
Mis on his head, und kieks him around so hard hi 
com mil tee that Mr Kcimett must have callouses 
where most people have dimples. A more 
sensitive soul would have resigned long ago. 
Sensitivity, however. Is not Mr Beimel |V 


Mrs Hatsn Schclfield, senior 
mtstressol Springfield Parkschool. 
Horsham, to bo head of the school' 
on the retirement of the joint 

Baffi ^ MrT B0,lOn MrS M 

Hr Brian Palmer to be principal ot 
Bulmarshe College of HE on t ha 
retirement of Dr Harold Silver. Ha 
was formerly deputy principal. 



October 13- 15 
Wakefield District College course 
exhibition for prospective students 
and their parents. Details from the 
Wakefield Centre. Margaret Street. 
Wakefield, West Yorkshire WFI 
2DH. 


CONFERENCES... 


October 15 

Review of vocational qualifications: 
the wider implications for 
education and training at the 
Beeches Management Centre, 
Birmingham, organized by the 
Training Network. Speakers Include 
Jack Mansell and Philip Wells. Fee 
£35. Details from The Training 
Network, 107 Manorial Road 
Hanham. Bristol BSI 5 3LA. 

October 13 


Dr Michael Eraut (lop), reader In 
educa lion at the Urn versify of 
Sussex has been promoted I o a 
professorship in education from 
pttotxrand Dr Keith Mfddfemas 
(above!, reader in history, hashes 
promoted foa professors h.pm 
h story ahoal Hie University of 
Sasser 


aflkdlsNorth East AduS Education 
conference at Ihe College of 
Rpponand York SI John. Lord 
Mayor’s Walk, York. Main speaker- 
Professor Ian Lister. Details from J 
Bofton. Divisional Adult Education 
Office. Lincoln Gardens, 
Scunthorpe DN162ED. 

October 24 - 26 

Schools Music Associafionannual 
meeting ai The Blossoms Hotel, 
Chester on Patterns of progression: 
composing in th* classroom. 
Speakers incfucef'elei Maxwelf 

Davies. Maxwell Pryce. Keith 
Sedgeheer. Vivien Pike and Leon 
Cnckmore. De I als from Valerie 


mit <wM ; 

p ■ 


NOTICEBOARD 


HajjAlns. 3 Moss Hall Court, Moss 

Hall Grove, London N 1 2. 

September 26 
Handwriting- teaching aproaches, 
applied research, monltorlngand 

neawnrvprogressaiganhed by 

psychologists at the Centre of 
SJSf* ““ration of Teachers, 
Manchester University. Details 
5J2S Department of 

Education. Crewe, Cheshire CW1 
September 27 

Bsssss?* 

variety of workshops Ihemes 
concerning maths and low- 

SSspssaa- 

he ™l'« Association 
^i^Wcs Resource Centre. 

ggA&StSSff 

Details form Joan Gabriel 

HS 0 ? MalhsCentre. Middle 
W10 5DB ' KenSal ROad ' Loridon 

September 27 

psssassssz 

ffissaas*"" 

Eastern Region Collegeol 

Preceptors. Woodiand View Lower 
Hate. Thettord. 

Norfolk IP257EB. 


» Ifiiiinng curve, but the stirelurv is :i self, 
lirmlmmed conservative, h is the essence ot 

to”cnrn a!,Sm lh °* adhc^c^l ‘ , huvy nothing left 

School prnver is nnotlier of Mr Hemietl’s 
favourite anises. I le wants to s,-,- this splendid 
irrelevance, long harmed from p„|,|ie chissroonw 
J.i “PnrJiUon or chin eh anil 

^lienin U 7 r >' W,R|c " presumably in 
Mil belief tliut u few minutes spent on the knees 


WEA 

A history of the Workers’ 
Educational Association In the 
West Country from 191 1 - 1 986 
has been written by Michael 
Turner, as part of the 75th 

sssasssss 

afta n s^r as,,,ei 

Commonwealth Institute 
AbooWat containing details of 
specaj progenies for schools. 

WattSr 10 ™ 

available from Ihe Education 
kSf° m i^ n ?® 8,!h InstrtuLo, 

WslBg 0 H,8hs,re81 - London 

Helworks 

SSsaaar' 

Further educate 

KS. h i edl S ftoMh * NaKo, 'a | 

S®fflS5sasi 

tear- 

g^c^andiiriJvfcrsily 
p?^ rt 'I ,eTrt s °l education in 


eneh morning will produce a mi™^ 
for the ills of American educai^^ 

JI nm . M,oh « i‘lcn. nt that |fM.i 
iiiul I resident Reiignn hove their wafs 
ihe schools of funds and mtrodutW 
system, divine intervention maybe 8 / 
in!!ic| SIB v, , i |lln ' ^rhops this is whai^ 

Hm it is hard, very hnrd, toexpMi 
young people to respond to MrBav 

,,l0r “l ihcy sec around i 

results of the policies which he eadm 
should they finish high school when Z 
uwiiilmg them will be at minimum n, 
service industries? Why should theyS 
him lam ties m n society devoted to2S 
every level? Why should lheyfoll OTa S 
professes the virtue of religion on tbeoiiL 
jind si.pp.irts the funding of the ran* a 
killing of innocent Nicaraguans on tlx A 
H is noticeable that such reforms 
P nee m American schools are caninjpa • 

boards enfonanj a i ictTculs of 9,400 polytechnic and college 
1 1- y rtgiilntions; from philanthroptui tptaces will be forthcoming in an 
the carrot of n university education tomiai Announcement on Mr Kenneth Baker's 
school students; from the comimaitjai ^durn to work after the August Bank 
movement, trying to establish a lint bn .. .. 

school iuul work tlironch cooncraiimrii The remaining shortfall will be mini- 
high schools. 8 eooperaucort! ^ by spcci ^ c lni „ ot , vcs , n areag 

T1 lf ,., r . . BKh u conversion courses for non- 

uh T . . "iS^niantralpiM jfcd* information technology, 

whnh means that the bulk of Amencoift ; The package should be enough to 
wm remain unuffected by them fora l 0 B|fa mwy the NAB but will not aUowaU the 
ai ” u ‘- j places to be restored In the subject 

Mr Bennett does not believe in ipudc^f 1 ms singled out for the heaviest cuts, 
way out of ihe current crisis. Hisdepatoi Arc* courses may still close in the 
ils own animal metaphors for those ibk [**i»nit!es and social sciences, 
referring to the education lobby as” 

;!i!S 

* 1 I ■bgidiness . Vi» courses. But other subjects over- 

I their targets sufflclcntiy to leave 
>1 recruitment lilgher than planned, 

. tdally In the polytechnics. 

The NAB abandoned plans to send 
irilltges and polytechnics firm targets 
|jif 1987-88 before the end of this month 
wwlng a meeting with Mr Baker at 
itf di he promised an early decision on 
k dfllm for extra Binds. A special 
■ding of Its committee has been set 
« September 3 to dhicuss a revised 
locallon or places. 

At present, only one college, Rose 
Milford College of Speech and Drama, 
n Sldcup, Kent, has been recom- 
ijwided for closure, but a number of 
■rge departments are threatened and a 
ijtaen farther education colleges would 
to their remaining higher education 
worses, 

Both the NAB board and committee 
uve Insisted that they Intend to stand 
P™ on protecting existing funding 
Y tls even at the expense of denying 
to qualified students. And this 
?? 0,6 main lecturers* union, the 
”W«ial Association of Teachers In 
tvther and Higher Education, 
that an additional £12 or £13 
Jjoon would force the NAB to choose 
quality and quantity. THES 
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lievable piggish iicns". 

ft is probably true Him more mffljtj 
wiMitil nut put things to rights. ilroiijlt#L- 
aml n national policy backed by approp 
legislation just might do the trick, toil iky 
not come under the present ndmnisiiwfi 
Mi Heimeit docs not believe in sudi - 
1 released the bluebird and watched f**if 
away in freedom through Ihe vwxxh. Adi 
wished with nil my heart that MrWiHiacBari. 
would join him. 
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I An> eftn may inili- 
caUi ii (8) 

5 Tr-n,p, ul u,j|| ht 

,-■( tlevi-n {4} 

9 CiiuM.-(ifudclksih;ii 

ran hrmg thmn i|il* 
house <5) 

18 WiLhnui any 

bleaks? Thais mi 
’ Ftcnih K-jy i<i wink 
171 

II Thvir ji»h is li keep 
dxAn L-iim-ummr 
VHLY (IJ) 

IJ Si.n util, pt-iliai*.. 
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21. Whal the viewer 
sees in TVbapuale 

22 fl/wardcd garden 
IihiIj may be kepi 
I hi re (4\ 

23 Press for' a reduc- 
iRin’. 1 (HI 

Down 

1 Chief means nf sup- 
i«»rl f4) 

2 ( Intci Ifat ambilious 

oltk-ur iHpo li* get 

l 71 
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4 One W'rcn moved IO 
find Tone (A) 

t Wniv out a i-tiii or 
teller (5) 

7 I’m. playing a p«1 
ihdisininieiiist' (»J 

B Tie shtHild lv on ihe 
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Curriculum chief 

^“fdor official from the Manpower 
Commission is to take charge 
gibe DES branch which Is responsible 
w school curriculum policy. Miss 
®acon, the Commission's 
rwior of occupational training, will. 
J*Pj>ce Mr Nicholas Summers, who is 
across to further and higher 
r““caUon. Mr Summers will head the 
(hat deals with adult and con- 
_ ln 8 education and student grants. 


Check mates: primary pupils receive instruction on the finer points of chess at the Park Lane Hotel, London, venue for the 
International Chess Federation’s Championship match between Karpov and Kasparov . Photo: Judah paaaow 


Cash fillip but Government 
keeps closer eye on INSET 


by Hilary Wilce 

Thp in -service trainlns of thousands of From next April, local authorities A number of local authorities ex- 

reachSrs S be closely controlled by will have tospend at least 35 per cent of pressed consternation over this as 

IbeGovemment under the new cen- their total INSET spend.ng on 19 they examined the details or the 

tralized scheme which starts in 1987. priority areas laid down by the Gov- scheme. 

all details emerged this week. frtr 

It has always been intended that the 

r U n ,alf4 ovarf mnrp rpnfrfll 


Uic UUVblliinwiit ", 

tralized scheme which starts in 
Full details emerged this week. 

It has always been intended th 
scheme should exert more Ctimoi 
influence on training patterns, but the 
. . ~c ,li. .,..1 ,m as rlr>taiU were 


influence on training pane* wo, 
extent of this crept up as details were 
finalized. , , .. 4 . - 

This reflects botli the distrust of 

localgovemmentofMr Kenneth Baker, 

the Education Secretary, and the Gov- 
ernment's determination to inject 
money directly into a variety of areas it 
considers crucial . .... . 

The scheme was launched last week 
as a £200 miilon programme which wilt 
allow up to 100.000 teachers a year to 
attend courses - but only £-7 million of 
this is new training money. 

The scheme’s basis is an accounting 
shift which trebles amount ^ 
money directly channelledtoINS&r 
by the Government, and doubles the 
number of priority areas on which it 
insists money must be spent. 


priority areas iam uuwi» uy me 
enunent. Funding for these will total 
£70 million, almost double the £40 
million at present spent on nine prior- 
ity areas. , 

Local authorities will also have to 
submit their plans for local training 
needs for scrutiny and approval by the 
Government. 

Teacher and local authority associa- 
tions this week gave a cautious wel- 
come to the additional training funds. 

But they criticized the new arrange- 
ments for the way they take power out 
of local hands, Ihe haste with which 
they arc being implemented, and the 
amount of money local authorities are 
expected to find to meet government 
funding. , . 

Under the scheme, national priority 
areas will attract a 70 per cent govern- £15 r 
ment grant, while spending on locally prop: 
assessed needs will attract a 50 per cent teachi 

grant 


Mrs Jo Stephens, senior assistant 
education officer for Oxfordshire, 


million allocated directly to the institu 
lions. 

The list was criticized "by Professo: 
Ted Wragg, of Exeter Umveristy, fo 
“its dear secondary bias”. He said: 4 ‘ 
think it's loaded against primar; 

; to find them 


teachers. They are going to find there 
selves at the back of the queue yt 
again. Where are the national initir 

_ »§_ s & ! ... l.nn 


tives 011 reading, and topic work? r 

Letters wenl to every English loc: 
authority this week giving them pis 
ning targets for each of the 19 arei 


nin 

an 


IIIUII VlllbWI IUI V/AllllUdllllta) 

said: “Wc estimate that local author- 
ities will have to find something like 43 
per cent of their overall budget. This is 
much higher than now. We predict that 
there will be a large underspend 
nationally because people juat won't 
be able to find that sort of money." 

This concern was echoed by a num- 
ber of outer London boroughs. 

There was surprise also at the high 
number of national priority areas (de- 
tails page 5) although the thrust of 
these was considered predictable. 

Just over £30 million is to be spent 
on training teachers in maths, saience, 

CDT, technology and “the world -of tlUICi illia . ucuuiiiig naa | 

work”. Trainingror the G CSE is given back two weeks, but the Depart! 

£15 million, and staff development still jumping the legislative gun. 

rtrrwTH mmes far hisher education siem far the new in-Scrvlcc tl 


j’or locally-assessed training need 
Mr John Worsley, Sheffield* adi 


sor for in-service education, said l 
authority disputed its allocations t 
would be bidding for additional fum 
Authorities have until mid-Octol 
to forward detailed plans to the D1 
In acknowledgement of the tight litn 
able, this , deadline has been pusl 
back two weeks, but the Departmer 

_-.i 1 ‘--*he legislative gun. Pr< 

new in-service train 


amines for higher education sion for the i»vr Aii-awi viidv itoii 

iers in polytechnics and other grant is made in the Education 

— u •'• uu en e wh ich is still going through Parli ami 


leacneis in paiyicunuu miu uluci 

major colleges are protected with £7.5 
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How many noughts in a billion? 


W 'liat would you have to. do to increase 
the number of students in higher educa- 
tion by 3(1 percent by 1995, the notional 
end of the next Parliament? This is the 
aim which the SDP sets itself in its consultative 
paper entitled More A fen/ is Better. Whether, 
when the Alliance finally sorts out u set of 
manifesto commitments, this turns out to he one 
of them remains tn he seen: making (his aim the 
basis of li consultative document is refreshingly 
ambitious, yet not wholly unrealistic. 

Costed at £1,000 million (more or less) over 
and above the present bill for higher education, 
the SbP envisages an 18 per cent increase in 
full-time and a 52 per cent increase in part-time 
students, which would raise the age-participation 
rate (the crude measure of the proportion of the 
age-group getting higher education ) from 14 to 2(1 


per cent. To defend this target against the 
professional snipers in Elizabeth Mouse, the 
authors of the SDP paper would have to assemble 
more substantial evidence about qualified student 
demand than they have demonstrated in this 
paper. The gloomy project ions put forward in last 
year's Green Paper are largely based on assump- 
tions about the output of sixth-formers with the 
conventional 2+ A levels. Hie authors arc silent 
on exactly how they expect to fill the extra places 
but the presumption must be that many more 
students would he accepted from among mature 
candidates who lack conventional entry qualifica- 
tions. and that their secondary school reform 
policies would begin to step up the proportion of 
the age group completing a 13-year education. 

The policy puts a great deal of reliance oil the 
Open University and assumes that it can double 


its student body to 15il,0(lti. This is u tall order, 
but it would have been u bold commentator in 
1970 who would have forecast the OU’s successful 
growth from nought lu 75.000 by the mid 1980s. It 
is one of the great scandals of the con temporary 
scene that Sir Keith Joseph should have apparent- 
ly allowed his suspicion of political ideology in the 
OU to cloud his vision of its potential. The way 
the OU has been harassed and its numbers 
trimmed at the very time when it has most to offer 
baffles all respectable explanation. 

The OU inay not be able to sustuin the hopes 
the SDP is putting on it, but given a fair wind and 
a bit more financial encouragement, it could 
certainly have a stab at it. 

The SDP has joined the ranks of those flirting, 
once again, with a two-year qualification which it 


would like the universities to call a 'W- 
degree. This is seen us part of a programme 
adapting all university degrees to a mo4 
structure and a credit transfer system. There ip 
echoes here of ideas emanating from quartern* 
a thousand miles from the National Adviser 
Hudy. Hut the SDP stops short of suggest ine fej 
student grants should be limited to the first aj' 
years. In fact, it is at a loss to know what to suiwi 
about student grants, seeing obvious objeis 
to all variants on the loan theme. 

T his menus that the SDP, like Labour, rwaiu 
free to attack any loan scheme brought fonuj 
by Mr Baker this side of an election. But it dotal 
dispose of the issues which the SDP has dm 
raised without answering. It has preferred ikhu 
give hostages to fortune at this stage, but carnal 
afford to temporize indefinitely. 



Calling 
the tune 


Mr Kenneth Bakers lust Inline 
thoughts from abroad this summer 
seem to have been devoted to the L2IHJ 
million lie has put logcihcr for next 
year’s relaunch of in-service training 
foi le. idicrs (pages I and 5|. In any 
event, his hi- tee aimt'imceiiiem (by 
radio from somewhere in I -ranee.') 
•signalled direct to the British public 
both Ills /enf to boost qn.iJitt . and his 
ability in dig money mil of the Ircax- 
uiy. several days before the l)l:S letter 
giving financial details and national 
priorities i humped on to chief educa- 
tion ofliceis* desks. 

Ill the ci ten instance >, the reaction 
has been muled. The total sum of 
money involved does not match the 
estimate of need arrived at liy the 
Advisory Committee on the Supply 
and Education of Teachers u couple of 
years ago, hut whoever thought it 
would? 


Second opinion 


There is evidence of centralist slant, 
with stronger emphasis on national 
priorities than expected, but the areas 
singled out cannot have come as nmcli 
surprise to anybody putting together 
draft pioposals in anticipation of the 
(still awaited) circular. 

Anticipatory groundwork was im- 
port mil . because the liming and scale 
of this Hindu menial shake-up of iu- 
service arc equally demanding. Fore- 
shadowed in (he A<’SET repoit ami 
announced in last year ‘s Better St funds 
White Paper, the reformed scheme is 
due to come into operation in April 
1987. with a deadline this coming 
October fur le.a.s in submit ilicir 
proposals (nr IJI-.S approval. 

The draft circular in June left little 
enough time Tor the major operation 
involved, especially since the exact 
nature and extern of the national 
priorities were still to he specified, 
u long with the total sum of money to he 
allocated. An additional complication 
is that die enabling legislation con- 
tained in the Education Mill is not now 
expected to get through Parliament 
before the very end of October. 

It was in response to the understand- 


All paintings 
are equal 


A South African friend, living in this 
country, maintains that a disease 
peculiar to Britain is the reluctance to 
acknowledge and encourage elitism in 
education: extraordinary talent must 
not be encouraged by praise and □ 
prize procured thruugh competition 
must be diffidently accepted. 

I had protested to her about the 
failure of the headteacher of a compre- 
hensive school I was associated with to 
announce at a governors' meeting an 
important first for the school: a stu- 
dent's entrance to an Oxford college. 
At the end of the year his achievement 
was acknowledged by a prize but, at 
the governors* meet mg when the life of 
the school was discussed, time had 
been given to the mundane affairs of 
lavatories and teachers' leave applica- 
tions but none to what I had felt was u 
major cause for pleasure and congra- 
tulation. Thus my friend's sigh. 

f was reminded of this by a recent 
incident rhui once again left me feeling 
' sad that, within today’s state schools, 
there seems to be .i definite policy to 
discourage competitiveness, it was in 
my capacity as ;i fundraiser for a 
we'll kn-'ViM fT.'ilio/ial vhjrify (hat I 
m.h red tire heads • if tv.o J. ical prim- 
.,{. to ih.il ihui children - 


able agitation un this score that the 
circular setting uut final arrangements 
was promised for the end of (his 
month. CEOs have now been given 
their detailed indications two weeks 
ahead of that deadline. 

No doubt they will be deeply grate- 
ful to have this cliuiiee to spend the dug 
days or August reconciling the DES 
figures with any proposals they already 
have prepared. 

The moment of truth will he even 
more devastating for those who have 
little in draft. Professor Ted Wragg 
warned in these pages Iasi Jniumry of 
the coming whirlwind. He predicted 
(lien iliai lire iln/ in authorities would 
lail to get then acts together, hm dial 
the smarter CUOs would already be 
starting to persuade schools to devise 
in-service |mlicics which could he co- 
unliiiiiicil into l.e.a. proposals. 

A survey conducted several months 
Inter by his education department at 
Exeter University, and re pi tried in The 
TBS by David Keast, suggested that a 
third of Le.a.s bud not yet consulted 
schools about their INSET needs. 
August may he a wicked month for 
their officers. 


Office 
ala mode 


Another grenade from the National 
Institute for Economic and Social 
Research has been lobbed, this time 
into the business studies camp. The 
N1KSK is building up a body of work 
on comparisons between vocational 
education in Britain and its European 
neighbours. So far all the comparisons 
see in to relied badly on Britain. 

In looking at lire education and 
[raining ol nil ice workeis in this coun- 
try and in France (page Hi) Ms I lilm y 
Siecdinan found the French educate 
and train a larger number Mo higher 
standards rlian we do. And. once 
lignin, outstanding arc the differences 
in general education as well as in skill 
training. 

There are all kinds of arguments still 
to he settled about I lie future of office 
skills and the ex I ell I to which elect ro- 
nics will alter those jobs which they 
don't eliminate. But who can doubt 
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should enter a painting competition, 
the paintings to be submitted for 
assessment and exhibition. Prizes 
would be given to the pupils whose 
paintings showed special talent and, at 
the end of the week, the prize winners 
would be invited with their parents to 
the charity's stand in the town centre to 
receive their prizes and praise from the 
i mayor. 

A simple affair, not one to bring in 
much revenue, hut, as past experience 
had shown, an abundance of enthu- 
siasm for the project and valuable 
publicity for the charity. This year, my 
effort received an early check; one of 
the heads said she would feel happier if 
the exercise took the form of an 
exhibition rather than a competition as 
she didn't like her children competing 
with each other for prizes. My main 
task was to involve school children in 
something artistic for this event and 
my committee agreed that exhibition 
rather than competition it should be. 

However, I had not anticipated that 
this head would be so strident in her 
protest when I informed her that four 
paintings from her children had been 
so admired that, if they would attend 
the mayor’s little ceremony, they 
would receive special thanks and eon- 





ttifi&s 


gratulatlon. The crucial telephone 
conversation went thus: 

Head - “Mrs S, I couldn't believe it 
when I heard you were proposing 
giving any of my children a prize for 
their paintings.” 

Mrs S-“Oh, hardly a prize, just a little 
certificate saying that the society 
appreciates the child's support and 
efforts." 

Head - “1 thought I had made it 
perfectly dear that I did not want any 
one of the paintings to be considered 
belter than another. Frankly. I find the 
idea of anyone judging my children’s 
paintings absolutely abhorrent, 

“And are you suggesting that only 
these few will be exhibited out of all 
those I sent? Because, if so, let me tell 

you that mjr staff end. -I ‘spent- hours- 


tluil the survivors will be those who 
have the general education whkfi 
enables them to master new technolo- 
gy and make it work for them? 

The French score because they bate 
successfully integrated a programs 
of vocational preparation for a broad 
range of office skills into their system 
of upper secondary education. For a 
great many well-known reasons, m 
haven’t and we continue to pay fortV 
omission. 

Without either n strong seta* 
based vocational tradition (like the 
French), or a universal apprentice# 
system (like the Germans), all « 
vml up with are hand-to-mouth expe- 
dients like YTS which are no real 
nnswci as Ms Slccrjntan shows. 


mounting them and titling them. If 1 
had known only a few were to be 
exhibited I would never have wasted 
all that lime. Anyway I very much 
dislike the idea of any child attending 
this presentation ceremony and being 
congratulated by the mayor. In fact, I 
should like in call the whole thing off." 

Aghast and trembling from such an 
onslaught and (he admonition "I 
thought 1 had made it perfectly clear” 
with its echoes of my own schooldays, I 
finally managed to persuade her that - 
since so much work had already gone 
into the project - the four pupils 
should be allowed to attend the cere- 
mony. provided that "the mayor in no 
way praises the child, but understands 
that it is the schuol that is to be 
congratulated. There most bp no inr -. 


“Overheard from n 17-yea r-ddslaitoj 
at Keck's College: ‘We’re doing 
problems In general studies 
lire whole lesson Inlklng about TW 
WtigunV , . „ 

Manchester Evening News, July 


dicriiion that anyone lias been singM 

^Concerned about this head's reac- 
tion, I turned to the other 
concerned and was relieved I ' 
that, in spite of a loken admission 
guilt nt the competitive 
believed that: "It’s fun to be 
and to have a little M 
something one's done. I *** 
mayor’s little ceremony will p 

a nice hit of encouragement. 

My relief was balanc^by brf 

ment.ls art singled out by thel^ 

profession as being beyo i ■ ^ 

nealh. criticism? Has the p 

enthusiasm for self-expressmn . 

situation where one outline 
as another, one chorwof^^ 
idea, as good as 

that be, when art »***&*# 

structure as 2*# 

wc may not "judge achd PJJJ 

putting i»ne before anothe, B 

this same stricture be 
other borderline subjects? Of ^ 
it is ridiculous that art ^ w 

singled nut in . . lh f u ^ a Loerieo« J 
suggest that this little _ J^.. p# 

expressive of an 
everyone's efforts, n ^ 
puny these are . worthy of^ 

Why did one head 
that it is wrong oi ^ 
compete, and. if jj* 1 btfj 
case, why then did tb 
admit that “we're +*£* 

like that”? Perhaps my reaae 

me have answers. . 

June St* 8 ? 

June Steane is 0 
Surrey comprehensive sc 
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DES backs 
maths study 

A feasibility study into children’s 
knowledge of mathematics at the age 
„[ || j & due to start in the autumn. 

The study is to be undertaken hy 
King's College, London, and financed 
hu inc Department of Education and 
Science to the tunc of £30,(X>0. It will 
draw on existing research and propose 
a range of attainment targets for the 
end of the primary phase. 

The study is expected to be finished 
by June, 1987 when the Secretary of 
State will decide whether a more 
comprehensive study should be under- 
taken to define national targets for the 
curriculum. The White Paper, Better 
Schools, referred to the need for 
attainment targets in all areas of the 
curriculum for the end of the primary 
school years. 

Oxford 

shortfall 

A change in the admissions system at 
Oxford University designed to attract 
more students from state schools has 


j produced a 10 per cent increase in its 
first year of operation. 

Results of last year’s exams show 


(hat 38 per cent of applicants from 
maintained schools obtained places, a 
rise of about 4 points over previous 
averages. In the independent sector 
the success rate was 43 per cent instead 
of 44 per cent. 

Mr Ted Baskerviilc, secretary of the 
university's admissions office, said 
there was an average of 10 or 12 
applications from every independent 
school but only one or two from state 
schools. 

Pay re-think 

Representatives of the 4,000 inspec- 
tors, advisers, educational psycholog- 
blsand school meals organizers are to 
wet to hammer out a common 
strategy for pay negotiations following 
Ac provisional settlement on teachers’ 
pay and conditions reached in Coven- 
ny last month. 

They arc disturbed ni reports that 
Arif salaries will no longer be auto- 
tnaikolly linked to those of heads. 

Mr Maurice Gifford, general scerct- 


Inspectors and Educational Advisers, 
wd this week that many of his mcm- 
hrs were “concerned" about the 
riled of the Coventry agreement on 
Ineir own pay levels. 

“The link with Burnham licad- 
[eacher scales was established in 1 975 
flowing the Houghton award for 
kachers. There is every reason to 
«lieve that this link is os appropriate 
wiay as it was then. It is on this basis 
uat this association would expect 
negotiations under the Soulbury Com- 
~iltee to take place following any final 
on headteachers' salaries.” 
rhe Soulbury Committee, although 
“Urnham-relatcd, is an independent 
rrv. pealing with the salaries and 
“Mitions or service of a number of 
including the inspectors and 

Japanese trial 

' wil1 >e taught at Dulwich 

rf lle S e ,n London from next term. In 
^■operation with the Mokichi Okada 
foundation (MOA), a privately estab- 
. gjed cultural body, the south London 

^pendent school is introducing a 
“He-Venr _ 



Sails force: young windsurfers practise their skills at (he Inner London Education Authority’s South mere boating centre, 
Thamesmead, Greenwich last week - and Mr Bernard Wiltshire, the authority's deputy leader, look to the water with them. 
He Joined scores of pupils, aged between It and 18, who are using the centre to learn how to sail, canoe and windsurf under 
expert Instruction. Later, they also have the opportunity of tackling larger stretches of water away from the capital. Mr 
Wiltshire, who recently set up a committee to report on sport In the ILEA, said: “All youngsters in Inner London must have the 
chance of facing physical challenges to help form nnd strengthen their characters. Southmere provides an Ideal environment 
for youngsters to meet exciting adventure on (heir doorsteps." 


Labour rejects 
City audit of 
spending plans 


Tory view 
of figures 


Costing 
in £ 

mllUnas 
per year 


by Barry Hugill 


The long-running dispute between Mr 
John MacGregor, Chief Secretary to 
the Treasury, and Mr Roy Hattersley, 
the Shadow Chancellor, over Labour's 
spending plans took on aspects of a 
French farce this week after publication 
in The Sunday Times of an “indepen- 
dent audit" showing that the parly's 
proposals would lead to an additional 


borrowing requirement of £26 billion' 
by 1990. 

In the aftermath of the story, the 
expert commissioned to carry out the 
exercise denied that he had done 
anything other than make a projection 
hased on figures supplied by the news- 
paper, not the Labour Party. 

Mr Mark Cliff, the chief economist 
at City stockbrokers Cnpel Cure and 
Mnycrs, said he had fed into his 
computer a list of spending commit- 
ments supplied by the Sunday Times 
and based on Mr MacGregor’s figures. 

Not surprisingly, what Mr MacGre- 


gor says Labour is going to finance 
does not tally with what Mr Hattersley 
cinims he intends to spend. 

The Shadow Chancellor says the 
newspaper based its projection on an 
assumption that Labour would in- 
crease expenditure by £6 Nihon 
annually over five years. Mr Cliff 
confirms this was the assumption. 

Labour has pledged to spend an 
additional £6 billion during its first 
year of gffice in an attempt to boost 
jobs. But no figures have been given 
for the succeeding years. 

Last year’s Shadow budget talked 
about an annual growth rate in the 
economy of 2 per cent which would 
yield an extra £3 billion in future years. 

Mr MacGregor is sticking to his guns 


and claims his’ figures are taken from 
official Labour sources. He has written 
to Mr Hattersley, offering to make the 
necessary adjustments “if any of the 
items were no longer Labour Party 
policy." 

Mr Giles Radice, Labour's shadow 
education spokesman, said this week 
that the MacGregor figures and the 
Sunday Times audit were ludicrous. 

He confirmed that the party, if 
elected, would boost the economy by 
about £6 billion to create jobs. Part of 
that sum would go on educational 
projects. 

A proportion of'the £6 billion would 
go on school building and mainte- 
nance, and on extra teachers in order 
that class sizes could be reduced In 
primary and infant schools. 

“But how much we can spend will 
obviously depe-nd on the state of the 
economy. I have no intention of mak- 
ing rash promises. It is not so much a 
question of what our programme 
would cost but of what we could 
afford," he said. 

In recent weeks, senior Labour 
politicians have taken great pains to 
stress their commitment to realistic 
spending policies. 

Mr Jack Straw, who speaks on the 
environment, warned the party’s local 
government leaders that a Labour 
government could not be committed to 
an excessive pay deal for teachers. 

Mr John Cunningham, Labour’s 
Shadow environment secretary has 
made it clear to Liverpool councillors 
that the party will not pick up the bill 
for the city’s massive borrowing from 
Swiss and Japanese banks over tne past 
two years. 


“P oNower-sixth Scheme for gifted pupils snubbed 


pupils giuup ui iuwcr-ai*iii 

niiita' in mind about 15-16 boys, 
L. knght, and I am pleased to say 
iL_ ® number of scientists among 
David Emms, head and 
pendent of the Head Masters’ 
fa*? 1 *. said - “It came about 
don ft! ?? e of 0ur P are nts, Mr Gor- 
lun hi, ’ managing dire tor of Gal- 

^hM0A" 0IW1, w "° bas contacts 

thenino^P' 11 ® its oims of sl reng- 
J apan 8 th °r Cr between Britain and 
insjnpta? r^ion 'S providing the 
rather ^ / 0r „ ,be eourse- “We’re 
-Usmi'S; Mr Emms added. 
*SS tu A n,s ha vc to wait to get to 

,B nguSe y lhey can a 
weieniii .“ k « Japanese. At least 
lo KmnMh 0 *n^ c mark “ our respnse 
krciim lR n h ® a ^ c . r s f°r more 
Britain tn ^ uages 'P school to enable 
Q ^mpeie m.worid, markets. 7 


Labour commitment 


1 Educational 
maintenance awards 

2 Under-5s 

3 Extra teachers 

4 Building and 
equipment 

5 Closure of private 
schools 

6 Student grants 

7 Universal adult 
education entitlement 


Sources 

1 “Labour's charier for young people" 
June 1985 based on the promise of £27 
per week for over 16s in full-time 
education. 

2 Right lo pre-school education for all 

3 ana 4-ycar-olds. (77ie Charier for the 
under-Ss, April 1985). Assumes 80 per 
cent take up. 

3 Fourteen thousand more teachers 
and £60 million on training. Labour’s 
own estimates, uprated in line with 
inflation. (Giles Radice in The Guar- 
dian, April 17 J985.) 

4 Commitment to increase spending 
on school buildings by £625 million 
over five years, uprated in line with 
inflation. ('Reconstruction of Britain’ 
endorsed in a ‘New Partnership', 
TUC/Labour, August 1985. £90 mil- 
lion on books and equipment. (Giles 
Radice in The ' Guardian, April 17 
1985.) 

5 Assumes 500,000 extra pupils in the 
state sector. (Charter for Pupils and 
Parents, 1985). 


6 Restoration of mandatory award to 
1978-79 levels and abolition of paren- 
tal contributions, (Education 
Throughout Life, January 1986). 

7 Universal adult education entitle- 
ment at £1740, assuming I per cent 
full-time equivalent take-up. Remain- 
der for more overseas students, awards 
for part-time students, science and 
technology conversation courses, and 
expansion of distance learning. 
(Education Throughout Life , January 
1986). 


Labour councillors lu Birmingham are 
reftistng to support a scheme to provide 
extra tuition for gifted children from 
deprived backgrounds. 

The plan to run a four-week Satur- 
day morning school In Handsworth, 
where 85 per cent of pupils are black, 
will go ahead. But local schools will not 
provide any help in Identifying pupils 
who would benefit mist from special 
teaching- 

An approach to the local education 
authority from the King Edward VI 
Foundation, which runs two Indepen- 
dent and five voluntary-aided schools 
In the dty, was rejected on the grounds 
(hat the scheme offered courses for the 
privileged few. . , . 

The foundation had wanted asswj- 


by Geraldine Hackett 

schools in Identifying pupils who would 
benefit from the course. 

Following the intervention of Mr 
John Butcher, Industry Minister, the 
foundation will now get help from the 
Government's Task Force officials, 
who are working In Handsworth. Mr 
Butcher, who visited Birmingham two 
weeks ago, said Labour's local hierar- 
chy was denying opportunities to 
youngsters. 

• Alter co-operating for four years In a 
scholarship scheme funded by Tate and 
Lyle to help bright pupils from poor 
homes to go on to A levels, (he 
Labour-controlled London borough of 
Newham Is now challenging (he scheme 
as loo fllilst. According to local news- 
paper reports councillors fee] the 
- money should be'ffiorfe widely spread fa 1 


benefit all pnpils. Since 1982 the educa- 
tion authority has nominated 15 pupils 
each year with promising O levels but 
an underprivileged background, for a 
grant or up lo £650 a year each for two 
or three years. 

A spokesman for Talc and Lyle said 
on Wednesday that they had still not 
received any official notification from 
Newham of a change In attitude. 

“We needed to renew the covenants 
which fond the scheme and while doing 
(hat we began (o get wind that all was 
not well, we are very keen lo keep the 
scheme going.'* A meeting with the 
education committee has been 
arranged in September. 

Boili Birmingham nnd Newham 
education authorities refused to speak 
to The TES,‘ ' • 1 ' i’ * ' 


Boroughs 

bidtofiU 

topposts 

j by Janies Meikle 

The educationally-troubled London 
boroughs of Haringey and Brent may 
soon be vying with each other for a new 
chief education officer. 

Haringey is offering more money - 
between OUHKI and £35,000, and 
possibly more, “if appropriate”, while 
Brent will pay between '£28,404 and 
£30,704, including London weighting 
and car allowances. • 1 
Mr Ron Anderson, Brant’s educa- 
tion chairman was reconsidering the 
salary with senior eouncil officers this 
week in the light of Haringey\ figure. 

Pay scales for chief officers and 
deputies arc nationally determined by 
the size and age range of populations 
governed by authorities, but em- 
ployers can offer more. Haringey is in 
fact smaller than Brent. 

Mr Anderson said: “Brent is a 
well-known borough. Wc expect u 
flood of applications for the post.” 

Mr Tony Lcnncy left Hunngcy at 
the end or May to become education 
director of the Royal National Insti- 
tute for the Blind. 

Mr Adrian Parsons, Brent's director 
of education, left in June for personal 
reasons. 

Mrs Dinah Tuck, the deputy direc- 
tor, leaves to take over the top educa- 
tion post in Walsall in October, so the 
Brent education office will be nin by a 
management team in consultation with 
Mr Anderson and the vice-chairman, 
Nitin Parshoiam. 

Baker tells 
teachers to 
earn respect 

Teachers have to win back the respect 
they lost through taking industrial 
action, Mr Kenneth Baker, the Educa- 
tion Secretary, said this week. 

“Some teachers have continued 
marvellously to keep the show on the 
road, but a minority has become 
militant and less professional than they 
should be.” 

Mr Baker, in an interview published 
in Woman’s Own magazine, accepted 
teachers would have to be paid more 
but said professional status and obliga- 
tion formed the other side of me 
equation. 

He could not give respect back to the 
teachers. They would nave to earn it. 

Mr Baker seemed optimistic. “Wc 
have had n ghastly IS months with 
children having to be sent home and a 
lot of teachers not acting in a profes- 
sional way. 

’’Lots of people in ihc system, who 
never thought anything like this would 
happen in our schools, feel let down. I 
eet the feeling though it's a bad dream 
that’s now behind us.” 


. Professional Association 
of Teachers 

WHAT EVERY TEACHER 
NEEDS TO KNOW 

1 PAT Is thamosl rapidly growing teach- 
ers' union In the l 'nitea Kingdom. Its 
membership Increased by 12,000 In 
1B86; In 1988, there lias been a further 
Increase In membership ot several 
thousands. 

PAT was responsible lor the referral of 
the 1 985/8 dispute on teachers' pay to 
ACAS and is commuted to establishing 
professional conditions of sendee end 
professional levels ot salary. 

PAT has shown It is possible to 
advance teachers' Interests without 
harming pupfls 1 education. 

PAT Is not allied to any party political 
group and has parliamentary con- 
sultants and advisers In the Con- 
servative, Labour and Affiance sectors. 
II you wish to join PAT, all you need do 
Is write to the following address (no 
stamp required): 

Professional Association 
of Teachers 

FREEPOST 
Department EW 
SB Friar -Gate 
Derby DEI 9BR 
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Peter Abbs argues thatthepovver of imagination should be harnessed in the classroom to explore^ 
ethical questions which continue to be prompted by the Hiroshima anniversary. 


“Peace is not the absence of war - ii (s a 
i •iriue, if state of mind, a disposition for 
benevuleiuv" - Spintizn 



T here lias, ns we alt know, been a 
suppression of the nuclear linns 
delxile-ili schools during the last 
few 1 years. It has been most 
effective. 1 ‘ It has silenced many 
teachers.' Xnd yet ethical questions 
will no (go away simply because the 
Government or the press do not like 
them to, be raised. Ethical questions 
□re an inherent part of imaginative and 
intellectual life. What I want to do is to 
re-open or, at least, re-animutc the 
stifled debate by outlining a concep- 
tion of ethical intelligence in rela- 
tionship to schools and the dreadful 
prospect of nuclear extinction. 

When I began teaching I wauled to 
encourage I he poetic language of hu- 
man experience among my pupils. As 
pan of the discipline of English 
teaching, I wauled classes at times to 
apprehend imaginatively the brutality 
and I hr pity of war. I wanted to engage 
the power of imagination and pin it to 
work mi human con diet and suffering. 
Although we did t list’itss (he morality 
of war. I was nmre concerned for 
pupils to explore the kind of experi- 
ence that war hnmghl In human, 
beings I wanted in release the poetic 
faculty and to hold hack any argument 
from fixed positions. 1 wanted the 
pupils to follow the inner logic of their 
own feeling by elaborating their own 
spontaneous responses (■< imagined 
conditions of wail. in., f also warned 
them to engage imaginatively with 
literature concerned with conflict and 
its resolution. 

Part of the vital work of literature 
and all the arts is to make us see that 
(lull which seems alien and on the 
further side »»r our own decency can 
also belong to us. In Thv Tempest 
1‘rospcro has to acknowledge the brute 
Caliban as well as the angelic messen- 
ger Ariel. We belong to one human 
world however multifarious, complex 
and seemingly divided. We can best 
understand this truth through image, 
partible and drumutic narrative - 
through the classroom study of our 
inherited literature and through the act 
of symbolizing from the deep imagina- 
tion. 

Yet against this imaginative sense of 
underlying human unity there is a 
strong schizoid counter- tendency 
which could lead us, highly unstable 
and volatile species that we arc, into 
the abyss. E P Thompson has referred 
to this counter tendency as “human 
bonding by antagonism”. It would 
seem a characteristic of such partial 
bonding that one defined group will pit 
itself against an alien group and uncon- 
sciously cast on to that group all the 
negatives of human existence*, the 
enemy becomes a vessel to carry all the 
unresolved tensions and suppressed 
inadequacies in the group which, hav- 
ing transferred its moral fallibilities, 
now experiences itself as absolutely 
virtuous. 

In this highly complex psychological 
manoeuvre (nearly always uncon- 
scious) because we have unwittingly 
transferred our own darker propen- 
sities on to the other, we feel morally 
identified with our group and infinitely 
superior to the other. “Us" and 
“them". In the phenomena of bonding 
rh rough polar antagonism, the pure 
hatred of the other is often the neces- 
sary condition for the total immersion 
of the individual within the group. 
Who would a bigoted Ulsterman be 
without a Catholic to hate? For ihc 
power of Paisleys personality would 
seem to derive from the dangerous 
vimphcmcs of immediate unpremedi- 
tated dualities And yet due to the 
nature of the tr«invf.rion, along with. 



“ Schoolchild run had been mobilized to help build firebreaks. Many classes were entirely minllillnlcd.”- Front The Hiroshima 
Murals hy In and Tosh l Marukl. 


ihc venom runs the imperial strand of 
moral righteousness und loyal 
citizenship. Pure hatred of the other is 
consciously experienced as pure 
morality within the self as member of a 
particular group. 

This paradoxical state, hale experi- 
enced as virtue, so dangerous to human 
life, permeates our history; it was there 
in the endless persecution of infidels or 
heretics in the hey-day of Christian 
power; it was there In the frequent 
extermination of primitive people by 
the 19th-century European imperial- 
ists; there also in the monstrous purges 
of “unclean" elements by the Stalinists 
and their successors; it was dramatical- 
ly present in Hitler’s "ultimate solu- 
tion" to the Jewish "problem". 

And it is present today in the many 
dualities which haunt our divided 
world; in Ihc struggle now between 
men and women, in the division be- 
tween countries (Northern Ireland/ 
Southern Ireland, West Germany/East 
Germany, Isracl/Palcstinc) and in the 
often fanatical division between the 
various faiths, classes, ideologies and 
races. The “cold war" is a metaphor for 
schizoid transactions in which the 
humanity of the other is frozen until it 
goes wholly unregistered. 

What can we place against this 
innate proclivity to envisage the other 
as evil (the evil being, often, uncon- 
sciously our own)? This is’ an educa- 
tional question -and I have attempted 
tu suggest that the creative answer lies, 
to a large extent, with the power of 
ethical imagination, that power which 
can dissolve partial elements and re- 
create them as living totalities, the 
power, which pan acknowledge, the. 


other as also within, that power which 
is ublc through h creative process in 
transcend (lie status quo, the socially 
determined and the biologically given. 

One of the survivors of Hiroshima 
claimed: "Unless you are an A-bomb 
victim you can't understand". While 
one sympathizes with such a remark, 
ethical imagination denies the proposi- 
tion. It asserts that we cun understand 
and learn without necessarily under- 
going the literal experience. Indeed if 
Ihc survivor is right, there is no hope 
for humanity; without ethical imagina- 
tion we arc a doomed species incap- 
able of learning from the other and 
now, it would seem, locked within Ihc 
momentum of a technology out of 
control and turned against us. The 
question is whether we can refine the 
gift of empathy in the classroom. 

in literature we can find innumer- 
able examples of ethical imagination. 
In Wilfred Owen’s Strange Meeting, 
for example, the author meets the 
enemy he slaughtered on the previous 
day. After the destructive confronta- 
tion, he has to discover the humanity 
of the other. Only in such discovery 
lies the possibility of redemption. 
"Strange friend", Isold, "here is no 
cause to morn”, 

“None", said the other, “save the 
undone years, 

The hopelessness. Whatever hope is 
yours. 

Was my life al so; l went hunting wild 
After the wildest beauty in the world. 
Which lies not calm in eyes, or braided 
hair, 

But mocks thesteqdy running of the 
hour, 

■A wl if if grie v&, gney&jifb&i ifad . , 

” ‘i.-Vi-V '4 J-'-Ti t. 


here. 

For by my glee might numy men have 
laughed. 

And of my weeping something hits been 
left 

Which mini die now, l mean the truth 
untold, 

The pity of war, the pity war distilled 


I am the enemy you killed, my friend. " 

Here speaks not the enemy to be 
"stabbed und killed" in good con- 
science, but n man having the sumo 
desires and hopes, possessing the same 
humanity. The other is also within. 

Although I have defended the 
educative power of the poetic fuculty 
in the understanding of aggression and 
the formidable prospects of nuclcur 
warfare, I would not wish to leave the 
impression that 1 undervalue critical 
intellect. Indeed, I would argue that 
education has the double tusk of 
fostering creative imagination and cri- 
tical intdlecr. I have given so much 
attention to imagination because it is 
so misunderstood and so necessary for 
that quantum leap in consciousness 
required to complement the quantum 
leap which gave birth to the instru- 
ments of annihilation. 

But critical intellect is, likewise, 
crucial. Hannah Arendt has, in pur 
own times, struggled to give the Socra- 
tic conviction that there is a necessary 
link between thinking und virtue a new 
and arresting formulation. According 
to Arendt the truth about Eichmann 
was not that he was diabolically wick- 
ed, committed to transgressing all 
human decencies, but rather that he 
was utterly banal, locked in the status 
quex and, incapable pC transcending, it 

:.■» ! i'\i. 
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Hilary Wilce reports as the A level 
results hit the nation’s letterboxes 


through the act of re flection. He i 
she argued, incapable of stopp] D| 
think, to consider, to pondfr „ 
creating that gup between sd[' c 
object in which possibility 
Eichmann was guilty of merely » L - 
ing to fit in with t he dominant cfc 
die general assumptions. His tug 
dized manner of speaking ra«tl| & 
led him off from a radical worth 
moral choice and existential treeJa 
Given this view, the following^ 
framed itself in the mind o( Aati 
“might the problem of good andtij 
our faculty for telling right fa 
wrong, be connected with our h& 
of thought?” 

The tict of thinking opens up Ct 
universe; it creates pouiWfc 
alternative ways of conceiving ii 
judging. To open up the inindisikn 
create, at the same time, theconiu 
for moral reflection because then a 
he no authentic moral act wiiiw 
decision, a willed selection from ode 
conceived possible actions. To up 
tier (he life of critical intellect is thusc 
release the individual into a rail 
where he must ethically choose ha 
the pluralities his own reflection ha 
eiented. The intellectual play olmif 
dissolves the status quo andinsodoaj 
the imposed ethos melts IntortbJ 
choices, which urc always ultim^ 
individual choices. 

Hannah Arendt's analysis olrij 
may lack sublet!)’ and by awHbj 
reference to unconscious phewKU 
may well give the power of reason w 
poweiful a hand. Yet the. •connect 
between thinking and morality, ib 
close semantic relationship bew* 
knowing (science) nnd moral 
(con -science) is surely of funds®*™ 
importance and has initumerabk^ 
plications for our undcrstandirg <» 
education. 

Our fiist tusks in education* 1 * 
awaken the imagination aid to 

tier the critical play of i n,c ^£! 
experience. In the curriculum ito» 
not necessarily call for n new p* . 
curriculum planning vaguely 
“peace studies". Rather MP 
teachers within their own dhup , 
engender reflection and the m 
seeing connections; of®®* 
study of the atom In PW® ^ 
study of Hiroshima and ot 
Hiroshima to Ihc appalling J,« 
that now confront humBnKiiwd" 


Candidates’ great 
wait to make the 


grades is over 


Gloom or elation will grip households 
across the country this morning as 
nearly n quarter-of-a-million sixth- 
formers contemplate their A level 
results. 

The grades - which were due to 
arrive in schools yesterday, are not 
thought to have been affected signifi- 
cantly by industrial action by teachers. 

Mr Colin Vickerman, secretary to 
the Joint Matriculation Board, said the 
dispute had had no obvious effects on 
the results. “The position is much as 
usual”. Some schools had contacted 
the board about specific difficulties 
connected with an exam , or a practical , 
he said, but these had been dealt with 
in the usual manner. 

Polytechnic and university sources 


said they were not expecting any 
grade l« 


ing Ihc study of past 
hiunrv to the oresent preoo»p*w® 


significant difference in grade levels, 
even though special procedures have 
been established to allow heads to tell 
universities about the effect of indust- 
rial action on individual candidates. 

This year 172,000 candidates are 
competing for just over 33,000 
polytechnic places through the new 
centralized admissions system, the 
PCAS. No figures are available for 
previous years. 

For the first time a polytechnic 
clearing scheme, similar to the uni- 
versity version, will be in operation 
from the beginning of September. It 
will display vacancies through two 
computer systems, The Times Net- 
work System and Prestel, bs well rs 
operating a round-the-clock telephony 
Inquiry service. 

In addition, a number of local 
authorities, including Kent and 
Cheshire, are offering advice through 
•heir career services for students in 


history to the present 
for world wide disarmamem," 
ing the present desire 
the teachings of the 8 rca l 
cions and philosophies 1 f k at in 
education; of linking. t0 P.«afc 


difficulties because of their A level 
results. 

The PCAS operation will make it 
possible to know, for the first time, 
how many students apply for both 
polytechnic and university places, and 
now many people turn down places in 
the one sector for the other. 

In the next few years the admissions 
systems will become more stream- 
lined. An announcement is expected 
this autumn that the PCAS will be 
expanded to take in a number of the 
larger colleges of higher education. 

# Several major companies are link- 
ing up with the Associated Examining 
Board to award medals for excellence 
in A level examinations, the first of 
which will be given to this summer’s 
crop of candidates. 

In what is thought to be the first 
exercise of its kind, firms such as 
British Airways, the Central Electric- 
ity Generating Board and Marks and 
Spencer will sponsor 14 medals. Each 
award will be associated with a speci- 
fied group of A levels such as English, 
life sciences, mathematics and Busi- 
ness subjects. 

• In response to the annual deluge of 
inquiries from A level students with 
disappointingly low results, the educa- 
tional agency Gabbitas-Thring has 
brought out a guide to what the 
independent sector offers beyond the 
school years. The 600 detailed entries 
indicate the growth in this sector. 


The Gabbitas-Thring Guide to Inde- 
pendent Further Education, edited by 
Len Shaw, is available from Northcote 
House, Harper and Row House, 


Estover RoaciT Plymouth, prlci? £9.95 
paperback and £fS hardback. | 


SEC to meet 
over A level 
review plan 


most 


values, of technology *{* 


sponsibility- It ^necM* dff 
of promoting sd^l 


ethical imagination to* vt 
under remorseless 
governmental P re “ u /® h the 
I am proposing 


1 Hill UIUMI/--0 _| ne IRUF* 

lenge for teachers re 

establishing g? nuin V/ n Se5^i 
iiy, of providing, extea B 

ing in our young the ^ 

intellect and ethical inWB 

u ArtiVi OUt * n 


task is to drew out . 
contextsof l^rnmgjhc^ * j 


of the imaginative 
critical power ofthee« , 

'fwe were uctuaNy to doth ^ 

have begun to emb ^Luid a®** 
professionally ours to 
tancously set in 
tous energies whlchw 
!y answer the deep tor •• 
ous insecurities of our 


Peter Abbs is a lecture 
Sussex University, ? 
-English jwit&ifl • to® ^ 


by Sue Surkes 

The Secondary Examinations Council 
i ,n ^tober to discuss propos- 
•Ulrom the examination boards for the 
“Kwt wide ranging review of A levels to 
we. 


the SEC and the boards have already 
led to (he submission by the boards of a 
discussion paper which the council will 
consider In October. 

Mr Colin Vickerman, the secretary 
to the Joint Matriculation Board, said 
the discussion document suggested a 
review was necessary because of 
GCSE, common core subjects, changes 
in the grading system due to come Into 
effect next summer, and the Introduc- 
tion of AS levels which are roughly 
equivalent to half an A level. The first 
AS exams will take place in 1989. 

A three-stage process running Into 
the 1990s had been proposed, he added. 


A working party would draw up terms 
ice mi 


tt Ir jhn the ao-ahead, the move U 
«P«ted to lead to more emphasis on 
®tal work - especially In foreign Ian- 
Buajtes - and on course work rather 
~n written examinations. The review 
likely to streamline 
by incorporating changes 
■^■dy made by Individual boards into 
l »J»al guidelines. 

Broadly supported within the SEC 
the boards, It Is seen as a logical 
™P following the Introduction of com- 
"“Jt core subjects to boost uniformity 
tne approval of the more practical - 
'Hricntated GCSE. 

But while major modifications could 
WMta boards say changes will 
enmJH Hne with the Government’s 
WtttaKmem to retaining the A level 
■ Bn ’ btformal discussions between 


of reference for Individual subject 
groups, the groups would debate the 
changes necessary and the exam boards 
would finally Implement decisions 
reached. . . u 

Mr Mel Jones, the examinations 
secretary for the Welsh Joint Educa- 
tion Committee, said Increasing num- 
bers of A level candidates - about 50 
per cent In Wales - were not planning to 
go on to university. 

Moves to ensure the suitability of A 
levels could lead to some form of 
differentiation. “I’m not suggesting we 
lower the standards but broaden the 
appeal,” he said. 

Mr Peter Dines, the deputy chief 
executive of the SEC, said the council 
standing committee had jjready 
storied looking al the Impact or GCSE 
on A levels when the boards made their 
approach 
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Easy riders: two of the 9 to 13-year-olds taking part in the Dolphin Summer camp 
at Potters Oar, Herts. Photo: John Cole 


NUT fights for 
suspended head 


Laid I’eau 

Joe Grundy was right after all Fans of 
The Archers, Radio 4's barometer of 
rural life, will know that the irascible 
Joe Grundy persuaded the more 
susceptible members of the ovor-SOs 
chib to boycott an adventurous outing 
to Calais in favour of boring old 
Weston by regaling them with lurid 
tales of French plumbing. And ha 
deprived Ambridge's oldest 
Inhabitant Walter Gabriel of 
practising his French. Sixty British 
teenagers, however, might well side 
with Joe. They were taken ill with 
suspected gasl ro-entBrlds last 
weekend white on a canoeing holiday 
In the Ard&ohe. Fortunately none or 
the victims Is critically ill. 


The National Union of Teachers has 
called for the reinstatement of an 
infant school head in Brent, London 
suspended amid allegations of racism. 

Parents at the Sudbmy Infant 
School, where 85 per cent of the 375 
pupils are estimated to be non-white, 
are collecting a petition in support of 
Miss Maureen McGoldrick, who has 
been praised for mulli-cultural, anti- 
racist policies. 

The authority’s education chairman 
Mr Ron Anderson warned this week, 
however, that publicity surrounding 
the case might hamper objective inves- 
tigations. 

Brent council is refusing to comment 
on the affair. Mrs Dinah Tuck, the 
deputy director of education who is in 
charge while the directorship is vacant, 
authorized Miss McGoldrick’s suspen- 
sion at the end of last term. 

Miss McGoldrick was unavailable 
for comment this week but supporters 
claim she is alleged to have made racist 
remarks about teachers in a telephone 
conversation with a junior council 
officer. 

The NUT says it is entirely satisfied 
that Miss McGoldrick did not make a 
racist remark nor commit a racist act. 

“Her suspension is completely un- 
justified," the union said in a state- 
ment. “We are astounded that a head 
teacher who has given whole-hearted 


by James Meikle 

support to Brent’s multi-cultural, anti- 
racist and equal opportunities policies 
has been accused of racism while trying 


Yogic take-off 


to ensure that four existing vacancies 
at her school arc filled for Hie autumn 


term. 

"She has already expressed inten- 
tions of making an official complaint 
regarding the lack of co-operation she 
had received in attempting to carry out 
this task." 

Mrs Brenda Kick, secretary of the 
school parent-teacher association, said 
no-one she had talked to could believe 
the accusation. 

The school governors will investi- 


m 


gate the complaint against Miss 
McGoldrick on August 26. i 


— 0 Acting 

Chairman Mrs Ruth Moher would not 
comment on any possible outcome. “It 
is the governors’ job to Impartially 
look at the evidence." 

Her past impressions were that Miss 
McGoldrick supported Brent's anti- 
racial and multi-cultural stand. 

Mr Anderson said he did not want to 
know the details of the case because, as 
a member of a council tenure sub- 
committee, he would have to consider 
the report of the governors. 

He feared that press coverage “may 
well prejudice objective assessment ’ 


and was not helping Miss McGoldrick 
dr hearing. 


to have a fair 


National priority areas for 
in-service training 


School teachers 

1 Training in organization 
and management for 
heads anclsenior teachers 

2 Trainingin the teaching 
of mathematics 

3 Training to meet the • 
needs of pupils with 
learning difficulties 

4 Training related to the 
world of work 

5 Training in the teaching 
or science 

6 Training in the teaching 


£4m 
£5. 5m 


12 


£2m 

£1.5m 


£0.5m 


£3. 5m 
£3.5m 
£5. 5m 


of craft, 'design and 
f(CDT) 


technology! 


7 Training in teaching in a 
multl-eUinic society 


8 Training in the teaching 
of microelectronics 

9 Training in the teaching 
of religious education 

Farther education teachers 

10 Training related to the 
world or work 

11 Training and updating in 


£5.5m 

£lm 

£4m 

£!m 


£4. 5m 


technical, commercial or 
professional subjects 
Trainingin organization 
and management 

13 Training to meet the 
needsor students with 
I earning difficulties 

14 The training of advanced 
further education ( AFE) 
teachers in polytechnics 
and colleges 

\S Training in the teaching 
of microelectronics 

School and fhrther education teachers 

16 Training for the General 

Certificate of Secondary 
Education (GCSE) £15m 

School and farther education teachers 

and youth and community workers 

17 Training to help combat 
misuse of drugs 

Others 

18 Training and youth and 
community workers 


A collector’s item fox the silly season: 
an Invitation to a demonstration of the 
"TM-Sidhl Yogic Flying Technique", 
which marks the “Global Inauguration 
of the Maharlahl’s programme to 
create world peace". No tower than 31 
sociological studies throughout the 
world In the past 12 years have shown 
that Individual can, by applying this 
technique, create coherence in world 
consciousness, says the extremely 
rich Mahartshl’s publicity machine. 
According to the Yogic flying 
technique, the blurb continues, “at the 
moment of maximum coherence in 
brain activity as measured by BEG, 
the body liftaup and begins to hop. 
The positivity generated through the 


efforts of a group of at least 7,000 will 
transform strife into peace on an 


international level." That’s the good 
news. The catch is that it will cost 100 
million dollars to jnatatain the 7,000 
experts In the Maharishi's Technique 
of die Unified Field. 


£7. 5 m 
£lm 


Green pieces 

Are you Inclined to be radical, 
international and practical? If so read 
on. Green Teacher, a new publication 
to appear In staffrooms this autumn, 
will appeal. It promises to be the 
world's first journal for teachers 
speaifically relating graBn concerns 
to educational practice. Its editor Is 
Damian Randle, education officer at 
the Centre for Alternative 
Technology, Machynlleth, mid Wales. 
■Where else? The preview issue - 
printed in green with a picture of 
David Bellamy posing provocatively 
in a bath- looks good fun; not 
over-worthy. Details from Damian 
.Randle, Liya Awel, Heol 
Pentrerhedyen, Machynlleth, Powys 
BY208DN. 


£1.5m 


19 The training or 
nalnsvi 


• educational psychologists 


ifinPW X ? ,an to fl *low pupils, 
school heir Parents to see their 


secrecy warning over records access 

by Barry Hugill 


Stool and Si I P are nts to see 
in y e8t _? records could result 


ford eL 2 1 0 Nor F {s ’ member for Ox- 

af| krBc * * lb ^ d «“^ n 
u unn, the education mnlor 


minister, to consult teachers and the 
local authorities on whethcrall school 
and college records should be open. 
Following the consultation, the 

Government intends to “activate Sec- 
tion 27 of the 1980 Educanon Act 
which allows.for.lhe Secretory of Stojp 
tn make regulations governing the 


keeping, disclosure and transfer of 
educatio 


tonal records about pupils". 


But Mr Norris is worried that the 
regulations "could go against the spirit 
of access" by stipulating that only a 

S lnimumamount of information need 
i made available. 


“The consultation exercise must be 
used to determine if there really are 
cases where access to records would be 
against the interests of pupils and 
parents. My view is that there would be 
very few such cases and that the 
regulations should allow - for almost 
total access," he said. 


Sharing the lead 

One ofthe delights -or chores- for 
eduaation Junior miniatera now that Mr 
Baker has taken over is to read 
inspectors’ reports. Sir Keith, famed 
for nis homework , used to plough 
through material on educational 
institutions the length and breadth of 
the land, Under the new regime the 
task Is more evenly divided batwesn 
Mr Baker, Mr Patten, Mr Dunn and 
higher education expert George 
Walden. 

Doctored dinosaur 

Could it be the biggest scandal since 
the Piltdown Man? Accusations of 
fossil faking at the Natural History 
Museum, no lass. As every schoolboy/ 


girl knows, .the archaeopteryx is the 
link! 


between dinosaurs and birds: a 
reptile -like creature with feathered 
wings. But two professors of 
astronomy, Sir ned Hoyle and 
Chandra Wickramasinghe, claim in a 
book soon to be published, that the 
museum's specimen has been 
doctored. It is really a 
compsoganathuB, a small, common 
dinosaur, to which a forger has added 
wings; an allegation strongly denied 
by museum experts. 
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Boycott threat 
as parents 
fear school link 
with meningitis 

by James Meikle 


Parents in Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
may keep their children away from 
school . next term as investigations 
continue into the meningitis epidemic. 

Families in nearby Stonehouse arc 
worried that there may be a link 
between the death of seven-year-old 
Christopher Knight and the Park in- 
fant school where two other pupils in 
different classes also caught (he dis- 
ease last month. 

Health officials checked children 
and buildings both (here and nt Bown- 
ham Park spccinl school where teen- 
ager Charles Smith died in February. 
They believe close contacts between 
families and friends out of school 
provide a more likely explanation for 
transmission of meningitis. 

The Stroud area has been hit by two 
virulent strains of meningitis which 
particularly affect young people, 
flierc have been 54 eases and three 
deaths in the past five years, with two 
deaths in the past six months. 

The meningitis is passed on through 
droplets from flic nose and is more 
likely lu be transmit led through kis- 
sing. hugging or other close contact 
than sitting next to each other in u 
classroom, according to experts. Most 
cases respond well to antioioiics. 


the school", he said. Health and 
education authorities arc trying to 
reassure parents. Long-standing plans 
for Princess Anne to open the nearby 
Park junior school in Stonehouse on 
September 8 arc going ahead. 

Advice to teachers and school au- 
thorities on meningitis, which affects 
membranes covering the brain and 
spinal cord, has been available since 
February. 

Parents have hcen told to “err on the 
side of caution" and call a doctor if 


symptoms occur. These include fever, 
tfic appearance of a purple or reddish 
rash, vomiting, headache and a stiff 


Hut suspicions are lingering in the 
i Mr Michael 
l-yci 

Geoffrey wus u friend of Christopher, 


comm unity. iicconJinu to 
Squibb, whose eight -year-old 


son 


and who presented n 2,. MHl-sign.it ure 
petition from worried neighbours to 
Downing Street recently. 

''Parents are thinking about not 
sending kids back to school in Septem- 
ber because a lot of people think it is in 


neck. 

A .spokesman for Gloucestershire 
education authority said they would do 
any thing their medical colleagues 
asked them to 

The education department is help- 
ing to organize public meetings, in- 
cluding one lust week at Muiuenlinll 
secondary school in Stroud attended 
by Baroness Trumpiiigion. health 
junior minister and the Government's 
chief medical officer. Sir Donald 
Adicson. 

The Icngih and size of the outbreak 
is surprising experts hut there are other 
areas where incidence of the disease is 
above average - West Yorkshire. 
Grentcr Manchester, Merseyside, Ox- 
ford and Worcester. 

Figures for linglund mul Wales arc 
rising. There were 1,2.10 reported 
eases and 79 dentils in 1184. 

Last year there were 1 .528 eases and 
94 deaths. Figures for the first seven 
months of this year are l ,055 eases and 
78 deaths. 4 



Keyed up: Independent schools forge ahead with computers 


State schools fall 
behind with micros 


by Geraldine Hackett 


Greater use of computers Is made In 
Independent schools than in slate 
schools, according to a survey by the 
Economics Association. 

It says the difference Is probably due 
to low allowances for software In state 
schools and larger teaching groups In 
the state sector. 

The results of the survey, based on 
612 questionnaires, show that teachers 
with computers Bt home arc likely to 
make greater use of micros In (ho 
classroom. 

A report on (he survey says: "Quite 
whiit policy implications can lie drawn 
from this are uncertain; unless of 
course, (lie teachers’ unions wish to uso 
this as a basis of u claim for Income tnx 
exemption on the home purchase of 
home micros.” 

Most teachers using computers are 
xoir-laughl and Hie re]»rt suggests 
there inny be a need to (rain computer 
studies teachers to provide advice for 
non-speclallst staff. 


The report - which Is to be sent to all 
secondary schools - suggests schools 
need higher capitation allowances to 
provide adequate software. Sonic de- 
partmental budgets arc less than £100, 
even though an Individual item of 
software cun cost £20. 

"It is difficult to sec how very much 
software can be bought. At the same 
(line, It Is difficult to believe that 
computer assisted learning is any more 
deserving of subsidy than book assisted 
learning,” It says. 

A particular criticism in Hie report Is 
that while computer use Is growing, it 
Inis nut yet been integrated Into llic 
curriculum. The exception Is (he Scot- 
tish Examination Board’s Certificate of 
Sixth-Ycur Studies. 


Survey of computer use in economics 
and business studies is available from 
Computer* In Economic* Unit, North 
Staffordshire Polytechnic, Leek Knud, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


Low marks 
for Welsh 

art classes 

by Iola Smith 


Ai t lias n low status in Wefatait 
clary schools, according to an Awf 
turn of Artists nnd DesigneniiiT 
survey. 

Only four out of eight local & 
lion authorities employ fufl-ii®,] 
organizers. Just (wo have a rtfid 
policy for visual an, and othc 
arrange nay form of in-service ct. 
ing. Although most l.e.a,s histl* 
schemes whereby works of y : 
placed in schools, the recent finW 
cutbacks have reduced this bi- 
considcrably. 

More use is made of artfeiraJ 
dcncc schemes jointly promoiedtjft 
l.C.a and the regional arts assodai^ 
This cnubles pupils to watch ansii* 
work while the school gainsacccr 
sioacd piece of work to commtianl 
the visit. But provision 
ranging from only one read® 
scheme in Clwyd and Gwyneddio Si 
West Glamorgan. 

The survey illustrates thu ft! 
I.c.n.s* general indifference wri 
art is communicated to the sbi 
where u bleak picture emerges 

As Ms Ami Williams, thechiul 
of the association, points out 1 
almost nil schouls, resources f it ta] 
cut so there are fewer staff, bp 
classes and lower capitation.' 

T he option system in muiysdwfti 
criticized for having an anti-art 
resulting in the subject becomii 
dumping ground" for less ablt, 
cult or disruptive pupils. “Whatf 
uted in this wny.it is not su 
it suffers from low status. 

Many teaehers voiced concent 
the subject’s future, wlhjhe 
tiou of Craft Design nnd Tediwf 
viewed as a threat. , 

The survey sold: “Much « » 
design leaching ovclaps 
been done for years In the art cp 
meal, but theskillsofariwetetlj 
not been incorporated and 
that they are being pushed w* 
side.” 





David Puttnam 


Jeremy Isaacs 


Channel 4 
may save 
film scheme 

Channel 4 is being asked by Mr David 
Puttnam, the Film director, to rescue a 
project to encourage film studies in 
schools. 

The request, which has (he support 
nf Mr Jeremy Isaacs, chief executive of 
Channel 4, comes in the wake of a 
decision by flic Department of Trade 
and industry that it cannot provide a 
gram of £35,000. The board of Chan- 
nel 4 is expected lo consider the rescue 
plan at its next meeting. 


The project, originally due to start 
next term, has had an initial grant of 
£35,000 from the British Film and 


Television Producers' Association. A 
further £35,000 has been promised by 
film distributors towards the projects 
budget of £105,000. 

If the scheme goes ahead, pupils will 
attend special screenings ol films as 

E art of their studies. Film study guides 
avc been prepared for distribution to 
schools. 

A spokesman for the Department of 
Trade and Industry said its budget for 
British Film Year had included a 
number of education ventures and it 
had been decided not lo fund the 
Puttnam project. 

Before leaving Britain to continue 
his career in the United States. Mr 
Puttnam described the decision as “an 
act of cultural terrorism". 


Parents hit by new cuts 


Parents of school-age children will be 
particularly hard hit by the latest round 
tif cuts in supplementary benefit 
vrjnt* 

A new regulation abolishes the pay- 
ment of single lump sums chimed in 
Ik-u of pa«t benefits. These covered 
clothing items • it her than school uni- 
fc-FMj. which i> Mi to the discretion of 

ffir ?■>.• a/ juihotiis 

I r-.ru? :M os al«.o forbid the 


giving of grants to cover lost or stolen 
clothing, despite recommendations by 
the Social Security Advisory Commit- 
tee that there were enough safeguards 
i already in the regulations to guard 
against false claims. 

Wiih n new school year 
approaching, single parents and the 
long-term unemployed will find it 
harder to provide kit for their children. 


Pupils to monitor add rain 


by Sue Surkes 


One hundred secondary schools and 
sixth-form colleges in Grenier Man- 
chester arc collaborating on a pioneer- 
ing study of acid rain. 

in a linked development, Manches- 
ter Polytechnic's Acid Rain Informa- 
tion Centre is preparing resource 
sheets and a book to help teachers with 
the introduction of environmental 
problems on exam syllabuses such as 
the GCSE. 

The centre has just begun a two to 
three-year survey of acid rain with the 
help of 2,50(1 pupils. 

Dr Jim Longhurst, the director and 
founder of the centre, said each school 
had been issued with a simple testing 
kil to record the volume of rainfall, 
determine its chemical balance and set 
out readings on a special chart. 

The centre would collate the results 


rain 


and prepare summaries nf acid 
data nt the end of each term. 

The first results arc now being 
analysed and will be used alongside 
site-specific tests being carried out by 
experts. 


cxperi 

Dr Longhurst said: "This is the first 
ic urban influence of acidity 


■on 




Parents’ rights on sex education still in doubt 


Mr Kenneth Baker, the Education 
Secretary, went on holiday to France 
Iasi week having secured a minor 
victory - his draft circular on sex 
education h3d not seriously upset 

8f, firColin Alves, general secretary of 
die General Synod Board of Educn- 
lion. spoke for m3ny when he said: “I 
can find nothing in the circulnr to 
distress me.” 

The general lack of distress can be 
credited to the skilful draughts- 
manship of DES officials who man- 
aged 4o side-step the ail-too-obvious 
pitfalls that accompany any discussion 

of the subject. 

The circular snys that sex education 
maintained schools should be 
offered “as far as practicable" in such a 
manner as to encourage pupils to have 
due regard “to moral considerations 
and the value or family life". 

This is in line with the clause in the 
Education Bill, inserted in the House 
of Lords, which states that sex educa- 
tion should emphasize the importance 
of the family and not concentrate only 
on (he mechanics of sexual activity. 


stud} 

in Europe involving schoolchildren. 
The aim is to introduce the concept of 
acidification of the environment into 
the school curriculum and to do that 
through the means or u practical 
environmental science project. 

"The sheer number involved is an 
indication of how interested schools 
urc in practicul work of this kind.” 

He added: “It is our intention to 
encourage development of similar net- 
works in other areas of the UK. There 
is un education authority in the Aber- 


deen area trying to do sometWci*^ 
simitar lines.” . . 

The £5f),(XW project -app^Sj 
the phrase acid 
Manchester 7 is be in 8 
district councils. 

Miss Sue Green, the 
projects officer, has 1 ? ^ 

live-page resourreslKet.S ^ 

a book about acid rain 

sssssSa 

dren to engage in 


Miss Green said fhet JT* 

letters daily from JffiJSfS 

deal with the introduchon^ ^ 
mental topics jntoOCSEa* 1 
syllnhuscs. — 


Re-think on 
social work 


Fear raised over ‘Lucy 


Social work (raining must be Increased 
from two to three years, according to a 
new position paper from the Central 
Council for Education and Training In 
Social Work. 

The council says the additional year 
Is quite feasible, given sufficient re- 
sources and commitment by employers 
and government. 

It suggests the new qualification 
should be called the Qualifying Diplo- 
ma In Social Work. Candidates should 
be assessed by locally based pan els. 

CCETSW Paper 20.6 - Three Years and 
Different Routes - Council’s expecta- 
tions and Intentions for social work 
training. Price £1 from CCETSW In- 
formation Service Offices, Derbyshire 
House, .St. Chad's- Street,- London. 
WC1H8AD. 


A social worker may knOw of a 
1 2-ycar-old truant identified us "Lucy” 
who alleges she hud lo have an abor- 
tion after her father molested her. 

Mrs Michele Elliott, un expert on 
child abuse, describes in the current 
issue of Community Care, the social 
work journal, a series nf phone culls 
she received from a girl who said her 
name was Lucy. The story that gra- 
dually emerged was that she was being 
abused by her father and had had un 
abortion. The culls were made over u 
period of three weeks. Lucy revealing 
more of whnt was happening until the 
day a call was interrupted by a man's 
voice and the phone went (lead. 

Mrs Elliott believes the girl must 
now be nearly. I3 und is often missing 
from school, particularly Monday 


mornings. She 

she has taken °. wr r jJ. v Saiii)ft^ 
keeper. From the convex r* 

Elliott thinks 
sister, who may 
The father 

at home and the m {jjj terB ajIf 


out at work. A soaatw „f 
visited the home beam* 


visncu u". *■ — : j 

truancy from *5 h P2ji’: ot t 

LucyheardMraEI^J^Bosifi} 

child abuse on a Jj£ n puj 0 {t t 
and although 

think Lucy lives m g 

home is bkly » 

"ft is now nCttrly */Lve be** 1 2 
rang. Many attcmpts J 


by Barry Hugill 


Truth about 
Aids goes 
on timetable 

by Sue Surkes 

Welsh schoolchildren will start learn- 
ing about the killer disease Aids next 
teim in what is thought to be the first 
formal programme of its kind in the 
country. 

The move is in line with with recent 
Department of Education and Science 
idwce on sex education. Last week’s 
draft circular specified that issues such 
« Aids should not be avoided. 

Fifth and sixth-form comprehensive 
pupils in West Glamorgan will hear 
from Mr Colin Griffiths, r research 
scientist, about the origins of the 
disease, the way it is transmitted and 
ine groups it affects. 

Mr Griffiths, who sits on the Welsh 
Office committee looking nt Aids 
education in Wales, said the talks 
would seek to inform, alleviate nnxicty 
and correct misconceptions. 

Parents would be invited to special 
evening sessions to hear a repeat of the 
Information given to their children, 
end primary teachers would have the 
“jnce to get involved. 

Mr Griffiths, who believes this will 
w the first time Aids has been intro- 
Quced formally into the school time- 
l j a P dot study in two schools 
trad revealed a high degree of aware- 
ness about the disease. But misconcep- 
still remained. Some children 
wlteved Aids was exclusively a “gay 
Pwgue or that it was transmitted via 
ua!: contact or saliva. 

In Slress f n 8 the rarity of the virus 

“J.tnecofltext of other sexually trans- 
mitted diseases, Mr Griffiths will 
“jwerlme the dangers of having multi- 
ple Sexual partners. 

he will not tell pupils how to 
^heir own sex lives unless they 
“*■ They will ask me and I will 
5®*** l ^ e Questions. But I do not 
mend to tell all the boys you have to 
“sea sheath.” 

r.ul Gr * fRt hs, who works for West 
Heath Authority, sees 
Parental involvement as an important 

n?IiP re , a . din g ,he Aids message to 
jjJ’SS 6, He has already given some 
ccmm 0 ^ t0 groups ranging from 
he Sf my purses to fire brigades and 
homn. 8 5 VV ? th l hose at risk such as 
jffywl men and drug abusers, 
his aware of the hostile reaction 
Programme might provoke from 
parents but saw 
gdr, 

- do not want to come to the talk. 


Ministers objected not one jot to the 
sentiments oi the clause, but would 
have been happier if the issue could 
have been dealt with simply by last 
week’s circular. 

The stress on family life will appease 
the more traditionalist of Conservative 
backbenchers, while the get-out “as far 
ns practicable” should pacify those, 
like the National Union of Teachers, 
who argue that for many children 
family life does not exist. 

Wary that support for teaching ab- 
out an issue as sensitive as contracep- 
tion could be interpreted as a capitula- 
tion to the "progressive" lobby. Mr 
Baker insisted that the circular contain 
a specific reference to the law. 

Teachers asked by a pupil for con- 
traceptive advice are told that they 
must encourage her or him to talk to 
parents. And they must warn any pupil 
under 16 that they could be in danger 
of breaking the law. 

The most controversial section of 
the circular could be that on parents. 
The contention that parents should be 
fully informed about the sex education 
taking place at school will please most 



Colin Alves: not distressed 
people, but the refusal to allow them to 
withdraw their children from lessons if 
they don't like what is taught has 
caused a mild outcry. 

An alliance of Labour and right- 
wing Conservative MPs has tabled an 
amendment to (he Education Bill 
giving parents the right to excuse their 
children from sex education lessons. 

The Government will almost cer- 


tainly oppose (he amendment 'bii-thc 
grounds tluit il wuuld sci ;i precedent 
lor parents who wanted to prev'cht' 
their children being taught subjects 
other than sex education. t 

Mr Baker’s hope will be (hat the 
circulnr. with its stress on parental 
involvement and strict adherence to 
the law, will be sufficient to quell any 
backbench revolt on the Government 
side. 

Some MPs. however, will argue (hat 
the amendment is necessary to protect 
parents with strong religious convic- 
tions. Mr Mark Fisher, Labour MP for 
Stoke-on-Trent, Central, predicts that 
the clause, if passed, will lead to 
endless litigation and unpleasant 
scenes between heads and parents who 
object to sex education in school. 

Mrs Chris Kelly, of Family and 
Youth Concern - formerly known ns 
The Responsible Society- has pledged 
Iter organization to campaign fur pa- 
rents' right to opt out. Parents, and 
only parents, should decide what form 
of sex education their children receive, 
she said. 

“Some teachers have strange life- 


styles and this could be reflected in 
their leaching,” she added. 

No doubt aware of such life-styles, 
Mr Baker has taken care in the circular 
to stress that parents must be given un 
opportunity to see nil leaching ma- 
terials used in’sex education lessons. 

.This has met .with the full approval 
of the Family Planning Association. 
Ms Joyce Rosser, its education officer, 
explained that for some time the 
association had attdmptcd to convince 
teachers that they sliguld obtain the 
support of col leagues and parents for 
the methods and materials used in 
their lessons. 

Mrs Sheila Naybour, of the National 
Confederation of Parent Teacher 
Associations, ulso approves the circu- 
lar, but is ut one with the FPA on the 
problem of Involving parents. 

“It’s all very well for Mr Baker to 
talk about Involving parents, but it 
won't happen just because he issues a 
circular, it needs structures and the 
Government could help by placing a 
statutory duty on heads to have a 
home-school association in their 
schools,” she said. 


BSLSf ."P “ he y are free 10 

JhSj^^eirchUdren from class. “If 
I’m L °J? Q want 10 come to the talk. 
V*#! *2 !S!K ! 9 them," he said. 

educatjon director 

authority hH'^ fo J schoo,s > said his 

advice tnv^n t0 ta ke on board 

QlK n t b y the DES document 
to A id' S iZ°L Problems Re- 
t0 incrpl. ’ whlc h discusses the need 


If you purchased a Master 
128 or ET between 
January- May 1986 please 

read on. 


This is an important message for users of BBC Master Series micros 
purchased between January and May 1986. You should read this annou nce- 
ment carefully then contact your Acorn dealer if you have not already done so. 

It has been found that when the battery in the above models is 
close to exhaustion, the microcomputer may attempt to recharge it. This 
is contrary to the recommendations of the battery manufacturer. 

An upgrade kit which prevents this happening has been developed 
and is now available from any Acorn dealer at no cost. Kitting can be 
carried out easily either by you or free of charge by your supplier. 
This will not invalidate your guarantee. 

If you have difficulty in obtaining a kit, please call 0223-214411 and 

ask for Department A2. 

In the meantime, we suggest you follow standard electrical appliance 
guidelines and keep the power switched off when your microcomputer is 

not in use. , . ... 

We apologise for any inconvenience that this upgrade will cause 

hut we hope that Acorns customers will be assured by our desire to 

maintain a high standard of product in the field. 


Acorn 

The choice oi experience 
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Coming of age for the under-fives 


IN BRIEF 


Course launch 


Strathclyde hns marked its determina- 
tion to mukc nursery schooling a 
priority hy becoming the first British 
authority to integrate ail provision 
within its education department. 

The Scottish region has set n long- 
term goal of establishing pre-school 
facilities for all its 155,0(10 under- fives. 

Perhaps even more radical is J the 
intention that the children's needs will 
be decided largely by parents and 
members of the community. Provision 
is intended to he flexible ami reflect 
local demands. 1 

It is an ambitious policy for a region 
comprising inner-city areas of Glas- 
gow, as well' as semi-derelict mining 
villages, depressed seaside towns ana 
rural communities where Gaelic is 
more of ah issue than the divide 
between the education and social work 


■ Julia Hagedorn reports from Strathclyde on a Scottish 
blueprint to establish pre-school provision for all and (below) 
visits a community centre pioneering the integration of 
youngsters’ education and family support 


there are advantages to be 
Imlh if they share My, JfJSl 
... H*-’ would like te see wemfopfe. 


“gj™" "IK in* totufcS^ 


Mr RiHtitltl Young, aconicfc, 


departments, 
when the i 


When the regional council decided 
in 1981 to establish a working group on 
the under-fives, there were few illu- 
sions about the size of the task. 
Pre-fives services had developed in a 
haphazard way that reflected the diffe- 
rent priorities held by the two depart- 
ments. 

By July 1 983, the view had emerged 


The unit's director and the only 
woman among 47 men in the directo- 
rate is Ms Helen Penn. Although she 
was in post ns assistant director of 
education on May 12, trouble with 
unions and administration has meant 
that advertisements for six area de- 
velopment officers and for the other 
positions in the pre-fives unit did not 
go out until several weeks later. Only 
now is the unit really getting under 
way. 

The main task at the moment is to 


that only by integrating services could 
future developments be planned and 


implemented adequately. It was there- 
fore recommended that a single unit 
would he set up within the education 
department to operate all pre-fives 
services on a single budget. 


The main task at the moment is to 
have a good look at existing provision 
and see now it can be rationalized. The 
unit must also build up its own ethos if 
it is not to be accused of sacrificing 
education to care - the traditional 
divide between nursery schools and 
day centres - or vice versa. 

All this must be accomplished in a 
forbidding financial climate. But Ms 
Penn’s background in the National 
Childcare Campaign will no doubt 
steel her In figlit from a financially 
unsound base - and the feeling at 
senior management level is that the 


unit must be seen to work. 

Mr Edward Miller, the director of 
education, sees the main difficulties as 
the suspicions that arc bound to exist 
between two major departments and 
the uncase among staff over the long- 
term future. He admits that, at a time 
of public expenditure restraint, the 
department must nevertheless be seen 
to be spending money. "Whether that 
is additional money or is money trans- 
ferred from some other part of the 
service remains to be seen." 

The main Scottish teachers’ union, 
the Educational Institute of Scotland, 
sees the amalgamation as a threat to 
nursery education and as a move to 
establish social priorities rather than 
educational ones. Scottish nursery 
teachers are more highly trained than 
their English counterparts - they have 
to study for an extra qualification after 
their primary training - and so arc 
more jealous of their patch. 

Mrs Eileen Carmichael, the E1S 
representative on the working group 
and heud of Glcnconts nursery school 


in Paisley, is sceptical about (lie unit’s 
promises. 


She says: “They’re 


jam loo thinly and expecting loo much. 


: spreading 
cctinatoomi 


nut tec, admits there is no quesiiSrf 
universal provision for the under*! 
ut the moment. He says the coJ£ 
never made any promises about a® 
-but the budget of £18 million ta, 

It'IlO lli'i'n nr.ilns.i.,.4 ..I *1 


The Joint Examining Board has intro- 
duced a new Teachers’ Diploma in 
Vocational Education aimed at those 
involved in YTS and TV El prog- 
rammes. The course includes general 
principles and practice, careers coun- 
selling and a survey of local or regional 
employment. Each candidate will be 
expected to spend at least two weeks 
gaining non-teaching work experience 
fn a factory or shop and an office 
environment. 


They sny they arc going to meet the 
needs of the urea but it will only be so if 
parents want what is easy to provide 
cheaply, and that's not going to he 
nursery education. Standards arc 
going to fall." 

She maintains that the pupil-teacher 
ratio will be worsened and that staff, 
through having to move out into the 


least been protected when oiiw&i 
( hunt ics have cut proaressivdrf. 1 
financing of what is a non* 
part of the service. 


Ulster decline 


fiiinncint 


community to work with families, will 
only be ublc to give children a quick 


injection of education rather than the 
sustained contact they need. 

Social workers are worried that 
sonic of their flexibility will he lost, 
and cite the rigid attitudes among 
licuds or education establishments to 
make their point. 

Mr George Pennell, u specialist 
adviser in child and family casework, 
agrees there is a barrier between 
teachers and nursery nurses Imi says 


He admits that, politically, $utf. 
Clyde is creating a stick with »tkh- 
tut itself. "We are raising eroeaW 
that we cannot meet." 1 

Ms Penn remains optimistic ibj 
her brief and clear on her priorifab: 
the unit: to fund in-scrvice trainsijd 
mnkc sure there is wide access bi 
Her ambition remains to ensure tie; 
is local provision to meet the nec&d 
all children. 

She looks to a time when poijy 
lenders change and the rest d ft 
country turns towards Strathclyde b 
an authority which has already thoifU 
the issues through. 

“1 hope the Government will to 
note of what is going on here," ft : 
says. ‘There is very little rcscaickdaj 
shows what can be done will ft : 
under-fives when provision H good’; 
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D riving force: the Fasquc Place family centre 
is encouraging Imaginative play, familiarity 
with the printed ward and parental involvement 
with youngsters* needs 


GorbaLs rooms with a view to fighting deprivation 


The Fasque Place family day centre 
draws all the threads of under-five 


provision together to meet the needs of 
a local community, it exemplifies the 
kind of practice that Strathclyde's 
pre-fives unit would like to see more 
widespread among services for 
-.•juiiuMlts and their families. 


iJrurmli-ipd is » me of the Glasgow 
lair, ihat '■nr.Hig up after the uor- 


i.-.i.jir. ihat '•pfdiig up after the Gor- 
* ■ if- I-, n-. me UK H-. it. tied red. It is a 
yt i’li / ! - Of i*i r . - i-.i. ills have little 

ffp. ««l no >•-. ftmr a |nl). and rinafe- 
l •■*■■■ J d 

J •• i < :a!- ( ipinr of 

•'■■■ ■ ■' P oenr. ' 


the community were involved in an 
interview panel for an education de- 
partment post of centre project leader. 

Fasque Place has taken over several 
council flats on the estate. On the 
ground floor there is nursery provision 
tor the threes to fives which is open 
from 8.30 am. Four key workers are in 
charge of the 60 children (10 full-time). 
The project leader, Mrs Isabel Doug- 
las, says she has never worked before 
in a nursery where all the children are 
deprived - and every younesip*- ■’ 
estate needs a n>*— „ ... uu me 

w- •' ..nsery place. 

-ns Maureen Evans, the teacher in 
«.h«irge of the nursery, describes the 
i ulUrcn bcf; Jre lhey to h cr as 

, ' : ' n, .Vng(ffce. shouted at in the home. 


with no language development and no 
experience of fife". 

’We are giving them as many every- 


day experiences as possible - walks to 
the park and to the shops, trips on local 


buses that their parents could copy - 
and we are getting them to enjoy and 
share their experiences and so to use 
language with understanding." 
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At Fasque Place, families us well as 
children can be supported. Of the HU 
families who use the centre, only three 
parents are working. 

Upstairs, the mothers have a drop- in 
centre where rooms are available for 
the under-fives to play in safety and for 
primary school-aged children to gather 
after classes. Yet another floor •••* ‘ 

fathers h»»«- • , ** “V* ,u 

— me cnancc to play darts or 
practise their woodworking skills. 

The centre also boasts a baby room 
and a book-in crfche which mothers 
can use when they have appointments 
where they cannot take the baby. 
There is also a mo t he r-and- toddler 


baby clinic in the centre g, ^ 
The leal 


• kiov a iiiuiiivi 'uuu'ufuiMvi 

group arid‘a playrfuut) frir the? rivp'atid 
three-year-olds. Stall hope to have a 


comes parents 8J0 V^r -Jine » \ 

several of Its (eactart nts ^ 

centre to teach ‘ •KJJJjjt, dg 
about woodwork. *"£ w iJie?5] 

ami computer studies to p 

confidence £ £u i0 

school. Many of £!« Sh* 1 H 
are little more than 

project. Fasque 
year and there are 

over areas of respo 

children and ad uIk* 

facilities, n « ; obviously. i 
difficult world- ' 


Job prospects for newly-qualified 
teachers in Northern Ireland showed a 
marked improvement in 1985. with 91 
per cent finding work, permanent or 
temporary. But this trend reflects a 
huge decline in numbers entering the 
profession, from 810 in 1978 to 418 in 
1985. And. while the proportion 


obtaining permanent posts has im- 
proved from 51 per cent in 1984 to 56 
percent in 198 j. the ratio of perma- 


nent to non-permanent posts con- 
tracted from 3: 1 in 1978 to 2: 1 in 1984. 


The employment of teachers newly 
Qualified hi 1985 by J M and Dorsey 


qualified in 1985 by J M and Dorsey 
published the Northern Ireland Coun- 
cil for Educational Research. 


Graduate probe 


A iwo-ycar inquiry into graduate un- 
employment and the role of conver- 


sion courses has begun at the Univcrsi- 
ty of Nottingham. It is financed by the 



Further Education Unit with support 
from the Manpower Services Commis- 
sion. The research project will also 
look at the position of graduates in 
West Germany and Denmark. 


Exam link-up 


Pupils in Wales and northern England 
will have a wider choice of examina- 


tion syllabuses from September be- 
cause of a reciprocal marketing 


, arrangement signed ' between the 
Welsh Joint Education Committee and 
r the Northern Examining Association. 

: Courses offered by NEA which are not 
i being provided by the WJEC and vice 
| versa will he made available to schools. 

, Although such papers will he marked 
1 in England, the WJEC will administer 
and certificate the courses. The agree- 
. pent enables GCSE syllnbuscs, A 
■ pels and the AS exam scheduled 
from 1989 to be offered in both 
1 regions. But the WJEC will translate 
! the NEA papers into Welsh if the 
j syllabuses arc to be adopted hy bilin- 
! gual schools. 


Arabic start 

Sixth-formers will soon have the 
opportunity to study Arabic. The de- 
partment of Arabic and Islamic studies 
at Exeter University has devised a one 
year course leading to the newly 
approved Cambridge local certificate 
jn Arabic and Arab studies. Any 
“bools, or teachers, interested in the 
“beme should contact Gerald Groff- 
pan at 48 Manton High Street, Marl- 
“rough, Wilts SN8 4HW. 


Essay prizes 


Secondary school pupils have the 
fflana to win £50 for themselves and 


3R t0 win £5 ° themselves and 
for their school this summer in a 
iJf'fiy ’86" essay writing competi- 
J® n .P ein B run by British Gas. To enter 
Pupils, who should be at secondary 
North Thames Region of 
Gas, must write up to 500 
inTS on ene ££y saving in the home or 
n industry. The closing date for the 
wmpelitum is November 1, 1986, and 
lWi °™ s can he obtained from the 
implications Office, British Gas North 

dK? C U' ondon Road . Staines, Mid- 
dlewx TW18 4AE. 


Arts guide 

«v, I !^. 8uide to arts and crafts training 


Degree offers 
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Writing a new script 


When Mr Godfrey Brandt takes up his 
post next month as senior education 
officer he will he the most senior black 
official at the Arts Council. 

The post takes him out or multi- 
cultural and anti-racist education - his 
field in recent years - and he is pleased 
his appointment runs counter to a 
developing trend that channels blacks 
into race-specific jobs. 

The move to the Arts Council after 
four years at the London University 
Institute of Education marks a major 
turning point in a career that until now 
has been dominated by his interest in 
black education issues. 

His qualifications for the Arts Coun- 
cil job are his skills as an educationist 
and his background in the arts. 


Geraldine Hackett meets Godfrey 
Brandt, soon to join the Arts Council 
as its senior education officer after a 
career in youth theatre and research 


“I react at a personal level against 
blacks being seen only in terms of work 
in race fields. There is more to me than 
my race and more to all black people 
than their race," he said. 

“But that doesn’t mean I reject the 
importance of blacks being involved in 
jobs that benefit front a black perspec- 
tive.” 

Mr Brandt takes over the education 
unit just as the Council is restructuring 
its departments. When he arrives on 
September 1 the education unit will be 
(fhe of eight merged into a single 
department called planning. Tlic 
change should provide a broader sup- 
port case for education work, but it 
may also mean less autonomy for the 
senior education officer. 

At present the education unit is 
small, just an education officer work- 
ing with the senior education officer 
and two secretaries. The unit's 
£340,000 budget will be controlled by 
Mr Brandt, but at least nominally, he 



University and lie is writing a play, 
provisionally called The Conversation 
Tree. 

He believes the major role uf the 
education unit is to make arts more 
accessible. Although it is a small 
department in a large institution, 
Brandt believes - with (be enthusiasm 
of someone., embarking on a new 
project - thai .it can have an effect. 

‘‘.It is a matter of getting to know 
how.the machine works anil then using 
it," he says. 

Before he finalK’ leaves the Institute 
of Education at London University, 
where he has worketj, fof four years, he 
has tu finish his research on black 
teenagers’ use of Creole. 

What he expects to emerge from his 
work is the complexity of the language, 
which originally developed in the West 
Indies among imported slaves from 
different language groups!. In the Lon- 
don colleges and youth clubs he stu- 
died, Mr Brandt identified ijs use us a 
language of resistance; nsvayof uniting 
a group against wlial seemed to be 
opposition or racism. 

Later this year his book The Realiza- 


tion of Antt- racist Teaching, will be 

f iublisned by Fulmer Press. It starts 
rom observations of school lessons 


Godfrey Brandt: making arts more accessible 


will report to the controller of plan- 
ning, who has also just been 


appointed. 
Mr Brai 


unit to make a bigger impact than in 
the past. His responsibilities extend to 
co-ordinating the education work of 
other Arts Council departments. 

His own background in the arts 


Brandt intends the education 


includes a three-year spell as a part- 
time director with the Youth Theatre; 


an arts project he started with unem- 
ployed teenagers in south London and 
involvement with the Odyssey Theatre 
company in Tufnell Park, north Lon- 
don. He started the first course in 
contemporary black theatre for the 
extra-mural department of London 


and moves to an evaluation of anti- 
racist practice. 

Mr Brandt is keen to sec the Arts 
Council conducting more research, 
into arts provision in schools, for 
example, or the recruitment of ethnic 
minorities to arts institutions. 

Mr Brandt views his change of 
career as a new challenge, but not one 
that will take him completely away 
from his previous concerns. As senior 


education officer, encouraging greater 
access to the arts, that wifi also mean 
reaching the black and ethnic minority 
groups that have so far remained 
untouched by the Council. 


Lancaster course 
failure highlighted 


The BEd ordinary course at SI Mar- 
lin's College, Lancaster, is “seriously 
inadequate", according to Her Majes- 
ty’s Inspectorate. Their report is based 
on visits made in 1983-84. 

The course, which prepares students 
as general class teachers for pupils 
aged five to eight, or seven to 12, fails 
to give students a sound subject study 
base, the Inspectors say, because spe- 
cialist subjects are only studied in the 
first year. 

However, they acknowledge that 
the course gives students a generally 
good professional development, 
although they suggest all students 
should spend more time on religious 
education and music. 

The College is a Church of England 
foundation with 380 students on initial 
teacher training courses and 250 on 
BA courses. 

The primary BEd course at the 
Roman Catholic Newman College, 
Birmingham, allows a sufficient 
amount of time for subject studies and 
education theory, but there is an 
imbalance in the overall shape of the 




reports 



course, the Inspectors say. 

The amount of time given to 
mathematics and languages is low, and 
while physical education and art are 
well covered, music Is not. The huma- 
nities and science are also under- 
represented. 

The Inspectors commend Bulm- 
enhe College of Higher Education, 
Berkshire, tor the way it has tackled a 
rapid change of emphasis from secon- 
dary to primary training and say the 
college has "a good base line for the 
development of sound primary 
training". 
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MORE student: 

IN FURTHER 
EDUCATION 


Adult education 
lecturers undo' fire 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 
THE^e^lTMES 

EDUCATION COURSES REVIEW 


Wide-ranging criticisms of the work of 
the Department of Adult Education, 
at the University of Newcastle upon 

— l*. tka TntnPptftrS 


always so,” the Inspectors say. 

There was little consultation be- 


couriM lo . ans ana emits training 
tdmw’* c *?5! r,n B applique to wood 
colleges, has 
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Tyne, are made by the Inspectors, 
although they say that academic levels 
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tween full-time and part-time 
teachers, or with other university de- 
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However, the Inspectors criticize 
lecturers for not making their inten- 
tions dear to students, and for con- 
ducting dasses which left less able 
students behind and provided few 
opportunities for discussion. 

Use of teaching aids was limited, 
writing was rarely required ofstudenis 
who were also not encouraged to take 

n °“!t was assumed generally that the 
students were in pownon i dready ' o 
.the skill? of ^tudy but ihis was not 


ICaCIICISi ui wish 

partments, and the overall programme 
lacked coherence, although they note 
that the department faces geographical 

pI TTie Inspectors also crilidze the lack 
of change and innovation in the prog- 
ramme offered, and the fact that 
students are not encouraged to sec 
their studies as progressive from year 


Education Courses Review is a special series of 
articles and features examining a wide range of courses 
in further education. 

If you’re a student considering going on tofulher 
education , It had better be on your reading list. 

Especially as this year The Sunday Times Degree 
Service introduces a unique feature which lists aU the 
remaining degree courses available at polytechnics. 

Alternatively, if you’re a college with places to fill, 
it delivers a captive audience for your advertising. 

Education Courses Review will appear in The 


Times every Mond ay for 4 weeks commencing 18 
August, ana for 4 weeks in The Sunday Times starting 


t0 'key note that no dissatisfaction wos 
voiced by students, but say “the quality 
of the overall provision could be 


Vi kllC UTVIW uiwm-v- 

enhanced if certain aspects of it were 
, reviewed". , y.W, f 


17 August. 

So reserve space now. Write to Stella Scrivener, 
Group Advertisement Department, The Sunday Tunes, 
Virginia Street , London El , or telephone (01) 481 1066. 
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Word processor: computerization may no longer be a mystery in business but foreign languages often are 





Office staff lacking French polish 


A scathing indictment of the British 
system for training office workers is 
contained in a discussion paper pub- 
lished this week by die National Insti- 
tute of Economic mid Social Research. 

A team studied the education and 
training for office work in Britain mid 
France and interviewed staff urn! stu- 
dents at colleges as well as personnel 
maungers in both countries. 

Researchers found that: 

• In the early 1‘JfJHs the French pro- 
duced ten times more qualified office 
stuff than the English; 

• Most French office workers have 
.studied at least one foreign language - 
which is something exceptional in 
Britain; and 

• French employers are recruiting 
nuiTe people with higher qualifica- 
tions. In Britain, employers still lake 
those with good O levels and typing 
skills. 

The need for better trained cleric til 
staff in Britain tins Long been recog- 
nized, the report says. This concern led 
to the formation of the Business 
Education Council in 1974, 

DEC. merged with the Technician 
Education Council in 1983 to form 
BTEC (the Business and Technician 
Education Council). "The rruits have 
been meagre", the report comments. 

"Neither students nor employers 
have been well served by BTEC’s 
policy of deliberately not setting 


nationwide cxiims of (lie sort that the 
French provide at Bnc G level." 

The >011111 Training Scheme is not 
seen ns a solution ns it docs not aim for 
higher clerical standards. “Indeed, it 
aims to increase clerical training m a 
level which the French are planning to 
eliminate ns being too low today to he 
useful to industry.” 

The traditional British pultcrn of 
uncoordinated single subject vocation- 
al qualifications, grafted on to u certifi- 
cate of general secondary education in 
u few subjects, is no longer adequate, 
says the institute. 

roday’s office employee needs to 
know the poteriii.il o! equipment, Imw 
data processing can lie used in com- 
mercial and administrative work, and 
how to think in abstract terms. 

Initial qualifications such ns CSfi 
and H I EC General can no longer he 
scenes sufficient preparation for effi- 
cient* work within » modern com- 
munications system. 

"Very many more of Britain's 
potential office employees will need to 
nc educated to the standard of approx- 
imately USA Grade II -encompassing 
business calculations, bookkeeping, 
keyboarding, and business practice - if 
industry and commerce is to have at its 
disposal a clerical workforce of the 
same calibre as has for long been 
regarded as normal in France and 
Germany." 


Attack on YTS failure 
to help handicapped 


The Youth Training Scheme has failed 
to help many disabled young people, 
especially in its early stages, according 
to a survey of careers officers pub- 
lished last week. 

Officers expressed concern about 
the ignorance of training staff on how 
working conditions could affect hand- 
icapped people. They also found a lack 
of co-ordination between rhe elements 
of on and off-the-job training. 

Trainees, particularly those with 
sensory handicaps or learning difficul- 
ties, usually disfiked their time in the 
classroom or workshop because their 
special needs were not taken into 
account. Many regarded the off-the- 
job part of the scheme as irrelevant 
and only to be tolerated because they 
could then return to real work. 

The survey, carried out by the 


Institute of Careers Officers and the 
Royal Association for Disability and 
Rehabilitation, found that principal 
officers were worried about funding 
for the two-year YTS. 

They feared that insufficient re- 
sources would lead to restricted 
choices for young people with special 
needs. 

In its first year, 4,500 young people 
with special needs entered the YTS 
and 1,000 more joined in the second. 
In both years, about half had learning 
difficulties, 10 per cent were physically 
disabled and 7 per cent had sensory 
impairments. 

The Youth Training Scheme and 
School-leavers, with Special Needs is 
available from RADAR, 25 Mortimer 
S l rec I , London WIN 8 AB , price 

£1.50. 


Changes in MSC structure 


M -.- i > r riKiur.il changes in the arga- 
n .-I the Manpower Services 
( •.rr:i!ii->,j,<ii were announced this 
wf.k. fJuve ire designed to take 
<*f the wider role to be played 
>•;. U v MsC laniiT. cruing from the 
V.Vv" hi | vi Working 

’ . - / ,:r i. a/->; /r t »r#ri«^. 


A vocational Education and Train- 
ing Group will be formed from the 
Training Division and the Technical 
and Vocational Education Initiative 
Unit under Mr Ian Johnston, the 
present chief executive of rhe training 
division. 


by Diane Spencer 

Apart from considerations of econo- 
mic efficiency, wider .social implica- 
tions arise from the fact that u large 
proportion of the school-leavers who 
go into office work is female. 

“Any scheme for extending the 
education and training of office work- 
ers thus in effect also improves the 
education and training of very many 
young women who would otherwise 
embark upon working life with only 
rudimentary school-leaving qualifica- 
tions.’ 1 

The report says the over-riding dif- 
ference between French and British 
preparation for clerical work is that in 
l-rantc trainees go mi two m i luce- 
year full-rime courses which lorm an 
integral purl of compulsory mid upper 
secondary schooling. 

In Britain, most clerical training 
lakes place after compulsory schooling 
on short full-time or part-time courses 
outside the mainstream, except for the 
most basic level of typing and hook- 
keeping. 

In France, pupils liuvc u choice or 
four nationally-administered levels of 
vocational exams and qualifications 
below university standard. These ex- 
ams test a range of vocational skills and 
knowledge. 

Most British clerical qualifications 
arc based on tests in single subjects 
which arc narrow and easier to master, 
but they impede flexibility between 


The Training Standards Advisory Ser- 
vice, (he Manpower Services answer to 
HM Inspectorate, is to be led by Mr 
David Tinsley (pictured) currently 
head of (he Open Tech Unit, 

The service, which operates from 
September 1, will provide an Indepen- 
dent source of advice and guidance on 
(be quality of training under the Youth 
Training Scheme. It will employ about 
40 advisers, who will advise (he MSC 
on (heir findings. 

Mr Tinsley, 48, Joined the MSC In 
1984 from a post in Birmingham as 
education officer for ftirther and higher 
education. He envisages the new service 
developing as an authoritative national 
network of experts who will contribute 
to the evaluation of vocational educa- 
tion and training systems. 


jobs and du not provide the udiintiihil- 
ily required as a result of technological 
developments. 

About 75 per cent of nil secondary 
school pupils in Fiance study at least 
one foreign language throughout com- 
pulsory schooling. In Britain, only 35 
per cent do. 

The Institute questions why most 
British students are obliged to choose 
to study French when Germany is our 
most important export market in the 
EEC. “It seems negligent (lint a total 
of only 4 per cent of pupils a year leave 
our schools with an O level in Gcrniun 
compared with 13 per cent in French-” 

I raining may have an important role 
in initialing or uccelerulingcluuigc, the 
report snys. The availability in France 
of more highly qualified clerical re- 
cruits seems to luive piuvidcd the 
impetus for upgrading their work mu! 
responsibilities. In Britain, llu- much 
smaller supply of young people with 

R ood till-mum! qualifications seems to 
ave provided less incentive to speed 
up the pace of office reorganization. 

However, die institute found an 
imbalance in supply and demand in 
France which should serve ns a warn- 
ing for Britain. French employers have 
been able to pick from n good supply of 
highly-qualified recruits to cope with 
new technology; a highly satisfactory 
situation from their point or view, but 
less so for many young people, espe- 


cially girls with low level quafifkt 
tions. Unemployment among raq 
women aged 15 to 24 reached 30 po 
cent in France this year compared ml 
lb per cent in Britain. 

While Britain's stock of office sHh 
is so low it must strive to raise isoipfl 
of qualified personnel. It must aim 
take care to ensure that the artud 
specialization, level of training 
numhers correspond more ctowyw 
tile needs of industry and common 
than is the case in France. 


me lit rale was “negligible . j 
In Germany, the method mnifflflf 
the supply of training places touw^i 
irv’s demand for qualified pap* l 
different from tlint of FranctAn 
aspiring office worker in Gem*? 

must find first a suitable employer w 
can offer him or her a "training p « ■ 
Thun the trainee enrols in a wwiiop 
college. In France, a student enrol* 
school and then faces tho full 
of the job market after completing 
course . ^ 

Vocational training in 
tain: office work , by Hilary St«®* 
Discussion Paper No 14. Ng* 
Institute of Economic and S«i» 
seareh, 2 Dean Trench Slrwl, 
Square, London SW1P 3HE. 



Commission claims 
victory on leavers 


The Manpower Services Commission 
claims in its annual report that it has 
“substantially met" its undertaking to 
offer all unemployed 16-year-old 
school leavers a training place by the 
following Christmas. 

During the year about 360, 0UU 16 
and 17-year-olds look part in the 




students were taking PJ* 
scheme which involved W S 
authorities who ran 74 pilot P 1 " 
costing £32.08 nulhon. 

Among Us many ■jJf’ggS i 
Commission notes that 
education authorities 
their strategic plus 


£818 million. At the beginning of 
January only 2,289 young people were 
awaiting an offer compared with 3,853 
in the previous year. 

The Commission also notes in its 
report ■- published yesterday - its 
success in promoting the Technical and 
Vocational Education Initiative for 14 
to 18-year-olds. By last autumn 39, (XX) 


the White Paper trairw 
the end of Match. H 
endorsed by the MSC. 

Annual Report. 

price £5.00. 


Trainees’ pay gets boost 


Three large employers In retailing are 
to “(op up” the minimum allowances 
paid to Youth Training Scheme 
trainees. Hie payments vary between 
£3.70 and £30 a week and reflect 
employers 1 willingness to accept such 
trainees as employees. 

The Milk Marketing Board Is to pay 
trainees as employees. At Foster Mens- 


-jsi syaarKg 

pany, Empire Stores, 1* . 


rate of £64.40 In tM^, 
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What a genius may do, all things being equal 


Seriozha Grishin spoke his first words 
at four months, began walking at eight 
months, could count to 10 by one year, 
and was reciting poems hy heart at the 
ace of two. He fias just enrolled as a 
fust-year student in the physics faculty 
of the prestigious Moscow State Uni- 
versity - at me tender age of 12. 

But life has not been plain sailing for 
the young genius. The national maga- 
zine Ogonvek ran a cover story on 
Seriozha this month revealing that the 
main obstacle to his progress was his 
school. In the Ukrainian town of 
Krivoi Rog, Seriozha’s mother was 
informed that her infant prodigy would 
not be permitted to skip several years' 
school. 

"Why are you trying to make him 
stand out?" she was asked. “Be like 
everyone else. Let Seriozha study in a 
class with children his own age - and 
then he'll become normal. When 
Seriozha's mother refused to send him 
to school unless he could study in a 
dass with pupils of his own standard, 
neighbours complained to the author- 
ities that she was "not normal” and she 
was sent to a mental hospital for three 
weeks. Seriozha was also placed under 
psychiatric observation. 

Ogonyek regrets that, despite a 
system of specialized schools for chil- 
dren gifted in a particular subject - be 
it mathematics, music or chess - there 
is no special school for generally gifted 
youngsters. “We should carefully nur- 


ture their unique gift - but instead we 
try to 'make them normal*," says the 
magazine. 

The streaming of school pupils has 
long been a touchy subject in a country 
where communist ideology suggests 
that all children arc born equal and 
environment alone determines their 
ability. 

When Vladimir Efroim&on, a lead- 
ing Soviet specialist in genetics, was 
asked to what extent intelligence de- 
pended on environment, he replied: 
‘‘One is not born great, one becomes 
great." Children in “bourgeois" west- 
ern societies had unfair advantages or 
disadvantages according to their social 
class, while all Soviet schoolchildren 
had the chance to develop into 
geniuses. “Talent is not one's personal 
f," added Mr Efroimson stern- 


ly. It is public property and no one has 
the right to squander it." 

After studying in and out of schools 
for several years, Seriozha was finally 
given the opportunity to develop his 
gift at university. 

His problems have been made pub- 
lic at a time when the recent school 
reform is being reviewed with an 
openness characteristic of the Gor- 
bachov era. 

The Tikhonovs, for example, are a 
family of teachers who recently had a 
letter to the teaching newspaper 
Uchitelskava Gazyetia published, 
claiming that part of the reason why 


SOVIET UNION 


Janet Price on the place 
of streaming in a society 
with average ideals. 

some pupils are slow learners is be- 
cause their parents are drunkards. 

The Tikhonovs complained that 
their job was complicated because 
Soviet schools are not streamed. “We 
arc expected to extract the same 
common requirements from pupils of 
completely different levels of develop- 
ment - irrespective of their biological 
abilities,” they say, adding that exter- 
nal factors during pregnancy can ham- 
per intellectual development. “This is 
of course nothing new for doctors. 
And yet for us teachers this accepted 
medical fact might as well not exist." 

Lyena. an interpreter in her mid- 
twenties, recalls that the English lan- 
guage teacher at her school carried out 
a brave experiment by dividing each of 
her classes into three groups according 
to their abilities. “It meant wc could all 
work at our own pace," she says. "The 
clever ones weren't held back and the 
slower ones weren't left hopelessly 
behind. But it was just her own 
initiative - I think she tried to keep it 
quiet from the headmaster.” 

A more official experiment was 
carried out 10 years ago in the Ukraine 
when all the slowest learners were 
placed in special classes. Teachers 


were presented with an enigma, 
however, when the special classes 
turned out to consist almost exclusive- 
ly of boys. Though the Soviet Minister 
of Education commented favourably 
on the (rial run, no mention of stream- 
ing was made in the recent school 
reforms. 

Misha, now a translator in his mid- 
i wen lies, was sent to a specialized 
school for pupils gifted in English. 
“Even in this school there was a big gap 
between the duller and the brighter 
students," he says. “My teachers round 
it easier to concentrate on the 
mediocre pupils - honing the slower 
ones woulun t get too lost or the smart 
ones too borea.” 

One of the consequences of refusing 
to stream has been the explosive 
demand for private tutors to help those 
pupils intending to go on to higher 
education. 

A Moscow teacher of Russian Litera- 
ture recnlls one morning when an 
anxious mother visited him to discuss 
the progress of her daughter. “She's 
way behind. You must help her,'’ said 
the mother. “But only on Wednes- 
days. She’s busy aft;r school with a 
maths tutor on Monday .geography on 
Tuesday, English on Thursday and 
chemistry on Friday." 

Handwritten notices by qualified 
teachers offering their spare-time ser- 
vices have become a common sight on 
telegraph poles, bus-stops and door- 


ways in Russian towns. 

Because Soviet schools require that 
children be marked on accomplish- 
ment instead of effort, slow learners 
arc "morally humiliated”, however 
hard they may try. say the Tikhonovs. 
“School is not u pleasure for them. It is 
a torture." 

But many teachers admit they arc 
afraid of giving bad marks because 
they alone arc held responsible if a 
child gets poor marks. 

Teachers mny welcome a suggestion 
which comes from Professor Vyaches- 
lav Taholin - corresponding member 
of the USSR Academy or Medical 
Sciences. In the youth newspaper 
Komsomotskaya Pravda he proposed 
that all babies' should be graded from 
birth. “A major evil of pedagogy and 
pediatrics is that scientists arc orien- 
tated towards an average statistical 
baby." 

Schools and even kindergartens were 
making it mistake in treating all chil- 
dren as mental and physical equals. “I 
consider it necessary to determine n 
baby's capabilities immediately after it 
is bom, calculate its grade and thus 
programme all its future develop- 
ment,” announced the professor. 

Doctors and teachers would be spe- 
cially trained to deal with each specific 
grade. As yet there is no sign that the 
educational authorities agree with Pro- 
fessor Tabolin's vision of a brave new 
world. 


Manhattan 
transferred to 
unqualified 
success 


UNITED STATES 


Bill Norris on the results 
of hiring untrained 
teachers in New York 

Teachers should be trained to teach. 
The National Education Association, 
{he larecst teachers’ union in the 
United States, says so. So docs the 
Prestigious Carnegie Foundation, 
which thinks that nothing short of a 
"taster's degree should qualify a 
teacher for the classroom. So does the 
American public, which has just told a 
Gallup poll, by a 2-1 margin, that 
leathers who have not been trained to 
am S ^ 0U 1U not be hired. 

All of which makes the latest news 
Jram New York City seem rather odd. 
me authorities there have been hiring 
untrained teachers by the thousand for 
ine past two years, and the policy has 
P mve d an outstanding success. An 
^Qualified success, you might say. 

New York used to insist that all new 
J^hers must have 12 education 
in their undergraduate degree 
°J e entering the classroom. But 
**2 Wllh a tea eher shortage in 1984, 
^ °°®rd of education decided, ner- 
re J ax requirement. The 
ruled instead that the education 
re 9 u ‘red under stale law, 
«juja be acquired over two years while 
^ teaching force, 
tenph TCSU B l ,as been an influx of new 
S? *bo seem to have a greater 
tuw jl ex P cr i e nce, are more ma- 
il,™ I' i ni l, have a strong desire to stay in 
H,u e , w York high schools tend to 
tow!!. Pl aces - Education graduates 
rhi. ,, slra, ght out of college often find 
IraJl ' s P.^ ere too hard to take and 
hand Sc ln mont hs. On the other 
mnst’«7 p ? r cenl °f lhe new intake, 
outciH? wh P. m have worked in the 

g°^g strong^’ 8tC S! ’* leac b> n B antl 
Ncw York has about 65,000 



should be hired. 

rate from the London School of Eco- 
nomics. Dr Hickson was doing post- 
doctoral research at New York s City 
University when the rule was relaxed, 
and seized the opportunity to do what 
he had always wanted to do: teach. He 
has since spent two years coaching 
marginal students at a vocational high 
school, with outstanding results, and 
rained his master's degree in educa- 
tion along the way. 

As a further incentive to the new 
brand of teacher. New York is offering 
those with a liberal arts degree the 
chance to take a permanent licensing 
examination after teaching at the same 
school for two consecutive terms. 
Passing (his exam gives entitlement to 

.j _ C»nrti*m calartPC 


tenure and a pension. Starting salaries 
have been raised to $20,000 (£13,500) 
this year - more in cases where the 
entrant has some previous teaching 
experience. 

It is 


R 


teapu" nas about 63.UUU 

lau <5E~?. Qme 6,226 were hired >n the 
WcJ “53 «nd of those 4,131 

wcS .CT'caUy unqualified. Most 
teach:™ 8 arts graduates, some with 
school*® u “Penance in parochial 
dcnSg^H !£ e V included a former 

LSasSasassift-.. 

pgejj 3p with a dt^jcto- 


„ , a a trend that seems to be 
owing. New Jersey is now allowing 
nueral arts graduates into the class- 
room with no insistence that they take 
part-time education courses. Connec- 
ticut has abolished the requirement for 
an education major for teachers, and 
simply requires students to specialize 
in the subjects they intend tc in icn. 

AU this is very worrying to the NeA 
which has been fighting a rearguard 
battle to preserve the shibboleth of the 
teaching degree. The fact that the 
teachers' union in New York has come 
out in support of the new policy has not 
helped matters. . . 

The association has seized on ine 
results of the Gallup poll, which i it 
initiated and paid for, asevidcb 0 ® 
parents are on its side. The poll, based 
on a telephone survey of 1.50J mem- 
bers of the public, shows that 66 per 
cenl are in favour of teacher candi- 
dates bping prepared ,bptn jo ,fP, e lf 


subject matter and in teaching theory 
and methods. Only 29 per cent were 
willing to hire subject area specialists 
who had not completed a course in 
education. 

Asked whether, in the event of a 
teacher shortage, college graduates 
with no pedagogical training should be 
allowed to teach, 79 per cent were 
claimed by the NEA to be opposed or 
to have reservations. A closer ex- 
amination of the figures, however, not 
pointed out in the union's press re- 
lease, shows that only 23 per cent were 
actually opposed. 

The public clearly understands that 
there are no shortcuts to becoming an 
excellent teacher. Mr Don Cameron, 
the union's executive director, said: 
“Those who are entrusted with the 
education of our future generations 
must have both a strong academic 
background and the professional 
knowledge and skills they need to be 
effective in the classroom.” 

Overall, the results of the poll must 
have been highly gratifying to the 
NEA. Most of those questioned rated 
teachers' contribution to the public 
good more highly, than that of eight 
other professions, thought they should 
be paid more, and were willing to pay 
higher taxes for the Duroose. No fewer 


than 83 per cent thought theiob of 
teaching nad become more difflcul In 
the past 10 years. 

A separate poll, among the union s 
own members, asked the same ques- 
tions. It found, unsurprisingly, that 
they agreed. 

But New York's experience seems 
to tell a different story, at least as far as 
the hiring of “unqualified'' teachers is 
concerned. It is heresy to suggest such 
a thing, but could a public opinion poll 
have got it wrong? 
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Comprehensives 
hot up as a 
political issue 


WEST GERMANY 


Paul Bendelow on the 
education row raised 
by election pledges 

The move to comprehensive school- 
ing, fur years a marginal political issue, 
is becoming more and more central as 
the West German general election 
looms less then six months away. 

The end of the summer holidays in 
the Saar region, which is ruled by the 
lcft-of-centrc Social Democrats 
(SPD), saw six new comprehensives 
opened and 26 schools from (he old 
tn-partlte selective system - including 
one grammar - shut down. 

These moves represent part of the 
SPD's speedy implementation of elec- 
tion pledges last year which gave them 
an overall majority in the Saar state 
parliament. The Christian Democrat 
and Free Democrat opposition parties 
have since then bombarded the Educa- 
tion Minister, Professor Dieter 
Breltenbach, with protests, accusing 
him of “Irresponsible haste” which has 
“failed to regard parental wishes”. 

A Bill given its second reading in the 
Saar pariinment during June estab- 
lished a legal status for comprehen- 
sives equal to that of the tripart i tes, 
prompting opposition ' charges or 
‘‘turning education inside out . 

The row has resounded beyond the 
Saar's boundaries to the capital, with 
the Christian Democrats in Bonn 
warning of a growing risk to education 
standards. Herr Anton Pfeiffer, par- 
liamentary state secretary at lhe feder- 
al Education Ministry, accused the 
Social Democrats of wanting to re- 
place the tripartite system entirely with 
comprehensives, which he claimed 
would mean that young people in 
SPD-govemed states would be “less 
capable" than school-leavers in Bavar- 
ia or Baden- Wflrtlemberg. He said 
that schools policy was “no longer a >, 
regional concern’^ heralding compre- 
hensivlzation ns a national issue in the 
run-up to the January general election. 

The tenor of the Bonn ministry’s 
response to events in the Saar has been 
•echoed in other states. The Christian 
Democrat Education Minister in Low- 
er Saxony. Herr Georg-Berndt 
Oschatz, said what was happening in 


the Snnr typified education policy 
being dominated by political ideology. 

Schools, he said, were “no longer 
there for the children but for party 

S ilitlcal social engineering”. Herr 
schatz predicted tne disappearance 
of half the Saar's remaining Hattpt- 
sduilen - secondary modems - In the 
next two years. 

While Professor Brcitenhnch's 
stated aim in the Saar region is 
“harmonious co-cxistence" between 
comprehensives and traditional 
schools, the left wingof the SPD would 
like a more far-reaching commitment 
to the comprehensive system. 

Two recent cases in North Rhinc- 
Westphalia focused attention on the 
division of opinion within the party. In 
Bonn, moves to open a second com- 
prehensive failed when appeal courts 
upheld an earlier ruling that too few 
parents had applied to register chil- 
dren for the proposed new school. The 
number was one short of the 1 L2-pupil 


minimum required by law, since ap 
plications from outside the designated 
city limits were not included in the 
count. 

In the second case, at Dormagen 
north of Cologne, 119 applications for 
a new comprehensive met with town 
council opposition. 

As a result, the Social Democrat 
Education Minister in North Rhine- 
West. Herr Hans Schwier, intervened 
to order the authorities to comply with 
parental wishes. Though fully consis- 
tent with his policy of defending pa- 
rents’ rights to chase whatever type of 
school they wish, the case fuelled 
opposition charges that the SPD aimed 
to destroy grammar schools through- 
out the Federal Republic. 

Events in North Rhine-Westphalia 
are given special prominence not only 
because It is the most populous state, 
but because its head of government, 
Herr Johannes Rau, is the SPD's 
contender for the Chancellorship in 
the forthcoming general election. 

On education issues, he has re- 
peatedly backed Herr Schwier's mid- 
dle-of-tne-toad stance against the left 
wing. But as the general election 
approaches, the Christian Democrats 
and Free Democrats will take every 
opportunity to stir up the simmering 
conflict between the left and right of 
the SPD on issues such as comprehen- 
sive schooling. 
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Pulling together on adult learning 


Sir- 1 wus delighted to see that you had 
chosen to devote hair a page to a 
subject which [ believe to he central to 
the development of post -school educa- 
tion, and which has occupied much of 
my lime for the lust two years - 
educational guidance far adults (Gap 
in the jigsaw, TES, July 25). 

However, I was u little surprised to 
sec that niy unit’s recent report The 
Challenge of Change: Developing Edu- 
cational Guidance or. A dolts (UDACE 
1986) was credited to the Universities 
Council for Adult and Continuing 
Education ( UCACE) - u worthy body, 
with which wc are on goad terms - hut 
not the authors of this report! 
Although the report has sold out we 
have now arranged u reprint, and I 
would be sorry if any potential renders 
failed to obtain a copy ns a result of this 
mistake. 

I was also a Little puzzled at the 
suggestion that the proposed Nnlional 
Unit for Educational Guidance was 
intended to provide » forum at region- 


al level! The main purpose of our 
4>pse' 


' projects in 


curry on (he roles of consultancy, 
development and support which 
UDACE has been testing with some 
, success through a series of i 
the Inst year. 

At Inst wc nre beginning to recognise 
the importance of this issue. Even after 
16 years working in post-school educa- 
tion it continues to astonish me that, 
while wc devoted some £6,(XX)millii>n a 
year to post -sclu ini education and 
(milling wc spend hardly any of it on 
helping people to find the right oppor- 
tunity to meet their individual learning 
needs, whether the learning is for 
work, voluntary or domestic roles, or 
recreation. 

Wc know that it is wasteful and 
absurd to try to leach everyone every- 
thing before they are out of their teens. 
We know that we need un adult 
population of confident and successful 
learners, capable of using all the 
education and training resources (pub- 


lic, private urn) voluntary) of our 
society wisely and effectively, nnd vet 
we still have no rclinhlc, accessible 
place where people can go to talk to 
someone about their (earning needs, 
nnd to get impartial advice and assist- 
ance. 

The best most of iis can hone for is a 
few minutes advice from teachers, who 
are unlikely to have complete informa- 
tion nhuut opportunities available out- 
side their own institutions, arc unlikely 
to have been trained to help adults to 
identify (heir learning needs, or to he 
familiar with the maze of financial 


support, child care, benefit regulations 
and so on, which can open or close 
doors for many adults. In these cir- 
cumstances it is hardly surprising that 
many people believe education is not 
for them. 

This is wily we arc so anxious to 
bring together idi those with an interest 
in adults learning in local and national 
networks to improve the quality and 
availability of guidance to all adults. In 


these networks the careers service will 
have a key role to play, and in some 
l.c.H.s it may he the cculmi role which 
David Peek nnd Roger Little propose. 
'Ibis is one of the options which wc 
suggested, hut there are others. What 
is urgent is lluit all the relevant agen- 
cies come together to share skills, 
knowledge and resources, and that 
central and local government prime 
the pump with the modest, hut essen- 
tial, funding without which we will 
flounder in increasing disarray. 

STEPHEN MvN AIK 
Head 

Unit for the Development j 

of Adult Continuing Education i 
I9B De Montfort Street 
Leicester 

We apologise for the editing error 
which turned the Unit for the Develop- 
ment of Adult Continuing Education 
into the Universities Council for Adult 
and Continuing Education. - Editor. 


Skilled counsel^ 

Sir - I was pleased to read David 1 
and Roger Little stressine thpX 1 

careful and considered 8 fe 

counselling for adults. 

As one involved in ifu. n „, 

right direction for the MSC P ^ 
. 'wing offered specialist ink 

mg, adults arc given a Kay ^ 
mem module in small groups 0 fiS 
15, wil l individual counselling ft 
turn of the module is to guide 
realistic appraisal of fair 
opportunities, and to provide iZS 

The University of Sheffield is » 
operating with a wide range oj f j£ 
organizations in providing counsfli 
ntnl assessment in nn attempt to GM 
gap in the jigsnw identified by J 
correspondents. 

RITA JOHNSTON 
Lecturer in Continuing Vocational 
Education 

University of Sheffield 
85 Wilkinson Street 
Sheffield 10 


Unit crisis 


Sir - The import of Jack Mansell’s 
letter about me current uncerminiy 
over the future of the Further Educa- 
tion Unit {TES, July IN) is of great 
concern to college principals. They 
find the possibility of the work of the 
unit being subsumed into that of the 
Nntional Council for Vocational Qual- 
ifications rather ala ruling. 

While welcoming the for in at ion of 
the NCVQ jis a significant step in the 
development of ;i coherent system of 
vocational education and training, col- 
lege principals nevertheless see the 
new council as being largely led by the 
Manpower .Services Commission. 
Consequently, with that organization’s 
emphasis oil short-lei in priorities 
rather than long-term educational 
aims, we see the absorption o| ihe 
LEI 1 hv the Nt 'VO as dis.tdi.in- 

lageuus io the [ L: mis lie. 

This association believes that the 
continued existence of the Mill is or 
ureal iiii|Hiriancc to further education 
indeed, wc slid jin much to Sir Keith 
Joseph lust year when the unit faced a 
similar crisis - (hat lime over funding 
levels. With colleges under continuing 
pressure tu respond to the challenges 
posed by rapid technological advances 
and the increase in demand for adult 
training nnd retraining, we tire con- 
vinced that it Is essential to have a 
cent rally- Raided curriculum develop- 
ment organization to serve the needs 
or the FE service. 

We have written to the Secretary of 
Stale to urge him to retain the FEU in 
the interests of developing a vocational 
education and training system that will 
help to meet the nation's future re- 
quirements. 

LK STREET 

General Secretary 

Association of Principals of Colleges 

38 Highland Road 

Nazetng 

Waltham Abbey 

Essex 


Library re-think 

Sir —As teacher librarian in a compre- 
hensive school In Norwich, I was 6oib 
delighted . and depressed on reading 
John Waite’s article (TES July 25) 
about how (he school library can 
actively demonstrate its importance as 
a central resource in Ihe context of 
GCSE: delighted because this area has 
been sadly neglected during the va- 
rious phases of GCSE training; and 
depressed because it appears from the 
article that Mr Waite's school allocates 
him a sensible and realistic amount of 
time on his timetable for (he effective 
running of the school library. 

Norfolk central area teacher libra- 
rians have recently formed a "self- 
help” group at the suggestion, and with 
the support of the deputy area educa- 
tion officer; what has emerged im- 
mediately and very clearly from our 
meetings is that ahnost dfi of us are 
crrppiingfy short of library lime - the 
average allocation on the fimctab/c is 
between two and four periods per 
week 

OnL three of the lb comprehensive 



Governing right 

Sir - I whs interested to read your 
article “First catch your gave mu r” 
WES, July 25). It is good to hear that 
East Sussex is beginning to take train- 
ing courses fur governors seriously, 
even though it charges its trainees far 
the pleasure. 

Although such courses may be in- 
novative far East Sussex, it has a long 
way to go before it can blow its own 
trumpet with confidence. The Work- 
ers Educational Association in Leices- 
tershire has run free local education 
authority sponsored courses far more 
than 1 ,000 school governors in the past 
four years and to my knowledge au- 
thorities such as the Inner London 
Education Authority and Sheffield 
pre-date even Leicestershire’s provi- 
sion. It now appears that governor 
training is a feature in many l.e.a.s, but 
such provision is still an exception 
rather than the rule. 

Bob Doe's article highlights the 

schools in the central area benefit from 
the services of an excellent but solitary 
peripatetic chartered librarian. Most 
of us have little or no clerical or 
ancillary help and many of us are 
teachers of subjects other than En- 
glish, which usually means that we are 
physically (if not spiritually!) far dis- 
tant from the library itself. 

We am already hard-pressed and 
very frustrated; the advent of GCSE 
means a considerable increase in our 
workload as subject teachers, and it is 
alarming to contemplate by how far 
the usefulness of the library to the 
school is going to fall short in the 
foreseeable future unless there is a 
radical revision of the position of the 
teacher librarian. 

It would be interesting and helpful 
to hear from teacher librarians in other 
parts of the country, with a possible 
view to eventually bringing some 
pressure to bear on local authorities in 
(his matter. 


B RIGID PURCELL 
1 24 Cambridge Street 
Norwich „ , 


deficiencies uf governor training; the 
paltry sums devilled to it, the lack of 
suitable tutors, nnd the attitude of the 
l.e.n. and its headtenebers to such 
(mining. 

Willi increased powers and respon- 
sibilities being given to 30(1, (XX) or so 
school governors in the current Educa- 
tion Hill, there is a clear need for 
school governors in till areas to be able 
to receive free (mining from enthusias- 
tic nnd committed trainers. 

Our experience indicates that gov- 
ernors welcome (mining courses which 
arc run bv neutral , independent bodies 
such as the WEA or National Associa- 
tion of Governors and Mnnagcrs. 
. School governors will rightly feel scep- 
tical about half-hearted, lukewarm 
l.e.a.-run schemes and may well steer 
clear of such provision. 

TF MAHONEY 
Tutor Organizer 

Workers Educational Association 
Vaughan College 
St Nicholas Circle 
Leicester 


Urdu status 

Sir - I hope the general impression 
created by Julia Hacedorn’s article 
Ashamed to speak Urdu (TES, August 
t) is not too negative. 

I believe that the leaching of the 
mother tongue/community language is 
of the utmost importance, ft links 
people with their community and their 
cultural heritage. 

Responses to the learning of mother 
tongue/community language appear to 
be leu than whole-hearted at the 
moment. This situation, however, can 
improve if: 

• 'The status of the language and its 
users is raised in the school and in the 
surrounding society; 

• The materials produced for the 
purpose of teaching these subjects are 
made more relevant and interesting; 

• The pupils are introduced to the 

great fund of experience, art and 
literature that is available through 
these languages,. 5 

MNAZEER-UD-DIN 
Centre for Multicultural Education 
University of London 
Institute of Education 


Biased claim 

Sir - Nicolas Walter's letter (TES, 
August 1) cannot be left unanswered. 
His attack on Muslim schools is based 
on biased ignorance. 

The stuff at the islainia primary 
school {of which Yusuf Islam is the 
chairman of the goveruois) come from 
Egypt, the United States, Pakistan. 
England, Kenya, South Africa, Tuni- 
sia and Morocco; the pupils conic from 
Saadi Arabia, Libya, Morocco, the 
United Slates. India, South Africa. 
Pakistan, England, Malaysia, 
Jamaica, Mauritius, and Egypt. Out of 
a stuff of It) and 85 pupils, is this 
"ethnic" or "racist”? 

Last weekend saw Ihe official open- 
ing of the Zakaria Muslim Girls' high 
school in Hm ley. West Yorkshire. In 
the stale schools nearby. 95 percent or 
more of the pupils are Asian (as is the 
case in many othci areas) so how 
cxnctly is this school segregating its 
children from other com muni lies? 

Incidentally. In claim that such 
schools are "sexist" is ridiculous be- 
cause, as Is the case with all single-sex 


schools (which in any case usaft 
produce a better education studd 
than the co-cducalion system), \V 
girls are not discriminated jh 
when, for example, being taught lb 
traditional "boys’” subjects as, qie 
simply, there is no pressure to cotopa 
with them. 

Mr Wn ller’s point about the wto 
voluntary-aided issue misses the nnd 



don't insist or try fa enforce that d 
schools be religiously based. Ootb 
other hand, people like Mr Walter bj 
to force all schools to be secular. 

'I he current system permits cent 
promise, nml allows for both swtlu 
and religious schools. It should be 
preserved at all costs to ensure thuds 
freedom to choose remains for iS 
parents, not just (he wealthy. 

IBRAHIM HEWITI 
Vice-chairman 

Islamic Organization for Media 
Monitoring 
3 Furlong Road 
London N7 


perspective anil one, m0I wjVj 
strangely at odds with Mia! one «*» 
have expected from nn educations 
thoiiiy supposedly committed to » 
welfare nt large numbers of etc® 
minority children. tl 
Huppily. not all authorities are» 
out-of-touch with progressive 


IHJI-U1-IUUI.II Willi pi wk>— . ■ 

lionnl thinking - or wfili , lhc 
who work For them - for 1 undent* 
that neighbouring Norlhampt™^ 
willingly releases teachers and 
with useful skills to work in theW 
World. . „ * 

Of course, quite apart tron 
altruism which underpin* suclt * 
cy, there is the intelligence^ WJPJ 
teachers (far most, 
young) who return to jobs neiag" 
for them in our schools baw tg 
experience which it is irresponsw 
ignore. 

BOB CAVE 
1 1 King Edward Road 
Bedford 


Short sighted 

Sir - My wife and 1 are shortly to leave 
for China to teach English in a 
teachers' training college. We shall he 
working for Voluntary Service Over- 
seas and paid a small, hut adequate, 
living allowance. 

1 have been furiumite to secure early 
retirement after 31 years in (caching 
but my wife, who has taught for JO 
years in a Bedfordshire school, has not 
heen so lucky. She hud either to resign 
her post with little chance of resuming 
her teaching when wc return or to give 
up any idea of teaching overseas. 

It was made quite clear to her that it 
was unreasonable to expect unpaid 
leave of absence for work which was 
obviously not perceived by the 
bureaucracy as directly relevant to the 
welfare of the county's children. 

I raise this matter because it so 
clearly illustrates a dull and blinkered 

Grant divide 

Sir - As a BEd student studying 
mathematics I have just completed my 
penultimate year, leaving a fourth year 
of study "funded" on an ordinary, 
slender student grant yet to come. One 
of my school friends has this summer 
graduated from a BSc (physics) three- 
year course and has elected to return to 
study for a PGCE and thus will receive 
the £1,20U incentive on top of a local 
education authority grant. 

While I appreciate ihat the shortfall 
of specialist teachers has inspired this 
incentive scheme, I wonder whether 
any thought has been spared for those 
of us on scientific courses resulting in a 
BEd degree? 

I chose my course as I believe that 
the Increased opportunity for contact 
with schools and consideration of 
broader educational issues would 
facilitate professional development. 

However, throughout my studies I ** 

have become painfully aware that a ^.$ eater ,rap0 
BEd apparently lacks status and this g£un ' 

tamsintoxen 
F aculty ot Education 
Exeter University. 



Surely our longer term ^ jJJe 
to the profession should w ^ 
(edged rather chan Ji«.» 


to recruit more teacnen.*- 

be penalized forhaving^g^ jo t* ( 

vocation andbehcv'nS 1 *' 
of greater importance than 


Coventry deal 
bad news for 
senior staff 


Little hope 


latest differentiation between PGCE 
and BEd students must surely make 
this situation more scuff ■ 


Sir -The "historic agreement" signed 
at Coventry on pay nnd conditions is of 
GtOe benefit to the 6,501) senior 
teachers in the profession, as you imply 
[TES, August l): indeed tne unions 
lid employers have eopnived a pack- 
age which effectively cuts out the post 
and acts as a demotion in career terms, 
stile obtaining more blood and tears 
i a more demanding written contract. 

If, as it appears. Scale 3 posts get the 
extra £750 and Scale 4 posts the extra 
12,000, then there is no financial incen- 
tive to take on the responsibilities of a 
senior teacher, unless this is seen as 
another way of extracting goodwill. As 
b common in a number of schools. 
Scale 4 responsibilities are often sub- 
sumed by a senior teacher. 

In my own case 1 have Scule 4 head 
or faculty responsibilities and am 
also the senior teacher in charge of 
curriculum development. I presume 
that, come January, I take the £16,500 
for (he Scale 4 post as a principal 
teacher and drop the extra curriculum 
development work; effectively being 
demoted by the pay deal. 

I could, of course, continue my 

S nt senior post for free, but I did 
that much of the industrial action 
has been about obtaining decent pay 

Nothing new 

'Sir - The slogan which accompanied 
tx introduction of the "Do not enter 
die box until your exit is clear" road 
junction markings some 20 years ngo 
ns; “This tells all drivers to do what 

r w sensible drivers have been doing for 
Uus" 

* me same applies to the Coventry 
fcal (did I rena Coventry Agreement 
Mpagc l of The TES, August 1?). 
'AH teachers paid on the Main Profes- 
soobI Grade scale would be expected 
»do all that wc sensible tcnchcrs hove 
*« doing for yenrs." 

So what is new? Nothing, I fear, 
™*pt a cautionary reference fa the 
Weighting at the bottom end" (did Ihe 
JJtter intend a pun on the word 
weighting”?). In other words, there 
|te too many teachers to be paid a £70(1 
(w thereabouts) lump sum in January 
■»]; monetary restrictions for lower 
pio teachers will inevitably exaccr- 
rate the rift between existing Scales 1 
tmd the newly formed cducation- 
“ the principal teacher. 

After 22 years of teaching in state 
*Mndary schools, on all grades from 
*ales I to 4, 1 have learnt that internal 
Pjwtotion (or "rewarding good 
~*hfrs" as It is now called) is rarely 
warded on purely educational 
grounds. 

,“ e would be my recommendations; 
the unions and the employers 
ro Coventry - literally: the contrac- 
tual obligations need to be as precise 
proposed new salary struc- 

* £ ans iiler rewarding teachers, as in 
wter professions, on a less idealistic 
recently paid a solicitor £6 
• witnessing my signature; while 

Many misgivings 

I m?P C ? I, 8 ratu ' a tf° n s on your editorial 
StaS, August '). which has restored 
perspective to the Coventry 
■sjrement between unions and local 

A? Q ,y w em P b y ers ' 

rack*.?-" f a °tcacher I welcome the 
whlekli f? r main grade teachers, 

§fSTO5£ 

JS^Howeyer, I wonder whether 
(heSSL C P es,,on5 were raised during 
siiri -iTr 510115 ! and if so. what answers 
ten. 

comen/'L^' ceni ot al1 teachers be 
ma in Trad*. f emam at the top of the 
car ecrV? ° r most their teac h*ng 

Un.-. i 


for the work we do and removing the 
notion of unpaid goodwill. 

While accepting that more money 
was needed at the lower end and the 
block on promotion from lower scales 
needed removing, I find it incredible 
that this “historic deal" fails to recog- 
nize the need to provide financial and 
career incentives at all levels and to 
encourage ambition, drive, commit- 
ment ana enthusiasm. Certainly it can- 
not be said to reward those teachers 
who have striven to get to the top. 

By adding a third tier of responsibil- 
ity allowance of £1 ,000 to tnkc the 
maximum to £17,500. the pay deal 
would only need to add on £6.5 
million; a small price to pay in return 
for the tremendous amount of work 
that schools would benefit from. 
Otherwise the profession is likely to 
lose those midale-mnnagcrs under 35 
who have relied on this deal for a 
decent rise, who have followed their 
union line and can still make a career in 
jobs where merit, talent, ambition and 
hard, effective work are rewarded 
rather than frowned on. 

GARY CAMBERS 
39 Main Street 
Broughton Astley 
Leicester 

my wife paid her GP £5 for a couple 
of sentences on headed note-paper 
confirming that she had been too 
sick for work. I would suggest 
similar special payments to teachers, 
effectively for recognizing their pro- 
fessional qualifications, for the writ- 
ing of reports other than the tradi- 
tional school report, to parents, 
other schools, potential employers, 
and even the local authority. 

3 The popular view of u teacher’s 
“right" to leave the school premises 
10 minutes after the end of the 
afternoon session, and to take up to 
12 weeks' paid holiday per year, 
must be dispelled, in the summary 
of the Coventry report, I sec no 
mention of requesting teachers to 
remain on the school premises until 
5.30 (is this so outrageous? 1 have 
been doing this, unofficially, for 
most of my teaching career), to 
mark, prepare lessons, or supervise 
a school activity. Or am 1 pre- 
maturely crossing the i's and dotting 
the I's? 

MICHAEL DERRY 
. 979 Eastern Avenue 
Newbury Park 


uryl 
Ilford, Essex 
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Sir - i have just finished reading the 
first full report of (lie recent talks in 
Coventry, and can find nothing tu 
warrant the euphoria that greeted the 
results. 

I am puzzled on many points but can 
only assume that the magical ’’heads of 
agreement" formula will tackle these 
issues in the near future. 

Reconciling staicmcnrs that appear 
to suggest a pay rise of substantial 
proportions and far greater prospects 
for teachers to achieve higher earn- 
ings, with the evidence that, far exam- 
ple, a deputy headteacher in any 
school up to Group 6 will earn less than 
£1,000 more than the maximum of an 
unpromoted teacher, makes me won- 
der what kind of person will be 
expected to apply for these posts. 

it seems to me that a similar argu- 
ment exists for headteachers. I cur- 
rently earn an increment less than the 
maximum for Group 5 headteachers. 
This is very close to the proposed new 
maximum for main grade teachers. 
Surely then, if any son of differential is 
to be maintained, f could expect to 
increase my earnings substantially and 
quickly. But no. 1 achieve my rise by 
September 1989. What will it he worth 
then? I calculate that this is a rise (on 
the maximum of my present scale) of 
less than 20 per cent over nearly three 
years. I cannot envisage this leading to 
an increase in Ihe quantity or qunlity of 
candidates applying for these senior 
posts in primary schools. 

One only has to read the expected 
duties for main- grade teachers and 
heads to sec that we arc being sold 
short. The realistic expectations nrc 
that the future will hold severe prob- 
lems far schools as the quality at llieir 
leadership falls, and the expectations 
of the public at large, politicians and 
industry, rise. It may be a truism, but 
there is no doubt in this case that the 
country will get what it pays for. 

I am surprised that David Hart, the 
general secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Head Teachers, can think he 
represents heads if he welcomes a deal 
which makes a mockery of his many 
statements about the need to maintain 
and increase the differentials for head- 
teachers. I can only assume that he has 
forgotten that the majority of his 
membership arc headteachers below 
Group 7. Ifhe thinks that this is a good 
deal far them, he must be badly out of 
touch. 

Finally. I can see nothing in your 
report to suggest that there will be 
annual negotiations to increase all 
aspects of the pay proposal in line with 
an agreed figure for inflation. Is it 
realistic to expect parliament and the 
public to accept a rise in Janunry of up 
to £750 per teacher as part of this 
package, and then to accept a further 
rise for cost of Hving/in flation in April? 
Of course it isn’t. Unless there is a 
cast-iron formula in the final agree- 
ment to be applied every year, there 
will be no lasting peace in schools. 

I am saddened that all the action, 
disruption and heartache have led to 
an agreement which cannot really be 
expected to give much in the way of 
long-term hope to those involved in 
education for the next 10 years. 

I hope I am proved wrong. 

CHRIS THATCHER 
Head 

Potters Green School 
Coventry 

Unfair pact . 

Sir - Why the abysmal treatment of 
senior teachers under the Coventry 
agreement? - 

The argument for a narrowing of 
differentials within the profession is 
not entirely without ment. What has 
no merit and certainly no fairness is a 
pact whereby the senior teacher 
emerges with far less than those on 


. ' ** 


Pay deal: lug of war goes on 

What consideration \fras given to the 
needs of the genuine career teacherf 
Were positive and effective manage- 
ment systems evaluated before finaliz- 

ine the agreed structure? . emerges wun tar less umu ume <« 

How will education benefit in the lower salary scales (a senior teacher at 
the top of the senior teacher salary 


.■Saw**.-.. 

if ^tricted f/ [ f^rrencewhen they are 
l ea 1(3 a mam grade? .. 


HOW win euiwiuuii 

short and long-term from this agree 

* me is t? it correct to continue with a 
basically unified and common strut 
ture for ail teachers providing educa- 
tion from 5 to 18? 

Why such poor rewards for many 
excellent, hardworking progres- 
sive heads of departments and deputy 

he Given the commitment by unions 
and employers to strengthen class- 
room teaching, why no agreement on 
additional ancillary staff? 

DEREK KING 
Boundary Oak 
Birmingham Road ... 

Kenilworth 
.Warwickshire 



Suggestions have been made that 
the 6.500 senior teachers were a minor- 
ity of well-contented and non-vocifcr- 
uus members of the profession and 
consequently little time need be spent 
nn their case. 

Well then, who are these so-called 
senior teachers? In many cases, they 
arc very experienced members of the 




Structure fury 

Sir - Regarding the recent agreement 
between representatives of teachers 
unions and local authorities on the new 
structure for teachers' salaries, may I 
express my anger, disbelief and dis- 
appointment in the way the principal 
teacher scale has been structured. 

1 find it incredible and perplexing 
that this upper scnlc constitutes only 
two steps; an increment of £750 above 
the lop of Ihe MPG am! one of £2,000 
above ill is maximum of £14,500. 

As a senior tcnchcr, 1 perform many 
of the duties performed by deputy 
heads in some schools and, as I see it, 
little recognition if any will be shown 
for this in the new structure. 

Every press report 1 have rend on 
the new structure expresses surprise at 
the paltry increase which senior 
teachers will receive. For the majority 
of the profession there must be good 
news in the new deal and naturally this 
is most welcome, but for senior 
teachers two important questions must 
be answered: 

Why was the poor deal for senior 
teachers allowed to stand? 

What sort of fight, if any, did union 
representatives put up against this 
decision? 


profession who prefer to show that 
expertise in the classroom Tat her than 
take on the wide variety of administra- 
tive tasks expected of deputy heads. 

Tlinugh a large proportion of a 
senior teacher's job lies in the class- 
room, he or she nevertheless plays a 
key role in school management and is 
often called upon to organize daily 
classroom cover for absent colleagues, 
to timetable, to organize daily rotas, to 
provide staff and subject analyses far 
the l.c.a. nnd other duties, which in 
some schools arc performed by de- 
puties on half a (caching timetable. 

I invite anyone involved in the 
recent negotiations to explain in detail 
the thinking behind the structure of the 
principal teacher scale. 1 presume that 
some consideration was given to the 
difficulties now presented to heads in 
deciding who of llieir Scale 3 teachers 
should receive an extra £7511 and who 
of their Scnle 4 teachers should receive 
an extra £750 instead of an extra 
£2,000. Surely someone suggested (hut 
this latter enormous gap should have 
been bridged by an intermediate "in- 
crement” or £1 ,500? 

My second invitation is to fellow 
senior teachers who, 1 hope, will 
express their thoughts on the matter as 
vociferously and as soon as possible 
through as "many avenues as possible. 
My guess is that few of the 6,500 
senior teachers are now well-con- 
tented and this cannot be good news 
for schools or (he profession. 

For those in the profession who 
disagree with me, the good news is that 
senior teachers will soon be extinct 1 . 

MICHAEL WHITE 
Wadham House 
Soutlirop 
NrLcchlade 
Glos 


zzz 

(z eap. prolonged/iuteij — used as a visual representation 
of sleep ot snoring esp. In cartoons limit, of Bnoring)). 

The Last Word 
in Free Gifts 

In fact, the very last word in the free gift which you will 
receive when you send off for your year's subscription to 
The Times Educational Supplement. 

The Longman Concise English Dictionary retails at £9.95, 
but we will send you one of a special limited edition In 
the TES’s own 75th anniversary livery absolutely free. 
Incorporating over 50,000 headwords with clear concise 
definitions, what school library or home bookshelf !s 
complete without one? 
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without their own copy of The Times Educational 
Supplement? 

To take advantage of this offer just complete and return 
the coupon below, together with your cheque or postal 
order for £36. 
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Educational Supplement 


the top or me senior ibumim 
scale stands to gain a maximum 7 .6 per 
cent increase), DUt also less than those 
on higher salary scales. 

If is, as your leader (TES, August D 
pointed out, "unconscionably bad 
treatment. Can anyone, through your 
columns, offer a rationale for this 
strange state of affairs? 

DAVID LANCASTER 
150 Bridgewater Road 
Berkhamsted 
Hertfordshire _ 

Letters should be aa brief u possible 
and typed on one side of the page only. 
The Editor reserves the right to amend 
or cut letters where necessary. 


I 

I 

I! 


Please send me The Times Educational Supplement for one year 1 1 
(52 Issues) and my Free copy of the Longman Concise English im 
Dictionary. 1 enclose my cheque/postal order for £36 covering IB 
a year's subscription, made payable to Times Newspapers Ltd. |h 

Name (2LD) 


Address 


Signature ■■■ Date 

Please send this coupon, together with your remittance to m 
L inda Bartlett, 77ie 72mes Educational Supplement, Priory House, IB 
St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. . ; im 

ptjBropenion^subserfbantninidnlyBnddoias on Septembor 301986 
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TRAINING GOVERNORS 


Cascade or little shower? 


Graham Bond 


Rob Doc recently (TES, July 24) 
highlighted some of the happenings in 
East Sussex regarding the training of 
school governors. As the one very 
much concerned over these unifiers, I 
would like to add some personal 
comments and recount a few of the 
developments which are both illu mi- 
nuting mid significant. 

Forty-one school governors hnvc so 
fnr undergone a six- week training 
course, and enrolments for the third 
course arc mounting daily, while a 
fourth course that I am directing is 
aimed nl those parents who would like 
to become a governor but feel that they 
cannot take oil this important work 
without some prior training. 

At the commencement of these 
courses, and also through East- 
bourne's unique Association of Gov- 
ernors, Parents and Hend Teachers, nil 
governors were asked which topics and 
areas to do with their role gave them 
most concern und upon which they 
would welcome receiving information 
und help. 

The following were mentioned most 
frequently: interviewing stuff and the 
way in which this process became so 
often the sole concern of an elitist 
group und whs not shared - especially 
among parent governors; visiting the 
school and how to avoid a rapid 
"Cooks Tour" and the presentation of 
set pieces and situations within the 
classrooms; gaining real amt act with 
the teachers and knowledge of the 
teachers' aspirations anil problems 
untrammelled by the head; learning 
how to speak at governors' meetings 
und speak out without seeming to he 
criticizing the head, who so often 
assumes one ol three postures - defen- 
sive, dismissive. 01 . worse still, patro- 


nizing. Therefore, how best to ques- 
tion the head on policy issues within 
the school und have a gainful mid 
positive discussion. 

Special cducaiinnnl provision under 
the 1981 Act caused n great deni of 
questioning and here ignorance on the 
part of heads and local authority staff 
was cited. Typical was the question; 
“Reviews should he done every 12 
months, but this is not adhered to so 
how can the governing body ensure 
that they are when the nend says he's 
been too busy? Many questioned (he 
attitude of long-term governors who 
viewed pure lit governors with suspi- 
cion and caution and very often as n 
necessary evil. 

The power of veto of the l.e.u. whs 
frequently felt to be morale-sapping to 
many governors, particularly those 
who were not I.e.H. -appointed. Should 
there not be n court of appeal against 
l.e.n. vetoes? 

Belter Schools stated that according 
to HM Inspectorate reports, u number 
of teachers are performing below (he 
standard required to achieve the aims 
and objectives of the school. With 
teacher appraisal now on the agenda, 
should not appraisal of governors he 
also on the agenda? llow can the 
responsibility of governors for the 
fabric of the school he carried out 
when there is insufficient funding by 
the l.e.n. s to maintain the fabric? 

Many people are disqualified from 
becoming governors because of the 
special rules made by the l.e.a. This 
applies particularly in East Sussex and 
other authorities, which bar parents 
who arc manual or ancillary workers in 
the school from serving nr even supply 
teachers who an- used infrciiucntly. 
Should there not be a national ruling 


AIDS 


Crying over spilt blood 


Judith Milner & Eric Blyth 


I be anxiety of some teachers over the 
risk of AIDS infection Irom haemophi- 
liac pupils led the Department or 
Education und Science to issue mi 
explanatory booklet for schools. Many 
local authorities haw also supplied 
teachers with tlela i led guidelines about 
the management of potentially infee- 


Courses 
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tioiis pupils. 

But this 1ms done little to allay the 
fears of teachers' who feel that the 
DUS fails tn recognize the complex- 
ities of the issue. 

Alarmist niediu messages arc rein- 
forcing (cachets' worries already 
heightened hy the reluctance, and 
sometimes the downright refusal, of 
medical services to inform schools if 
their liaemonhiliuc pupils arc positive 
on the AIDS antibody test. 

The Sunday Mirror run nn article on 
June 29 which uccused the Govern- 
ment or a deliberate cover-up about 
both the extent of the discuse and the 
ways in which it can be caught. 

The result seems to be tnat some 
haemophiliac pupils arc being discri- 
minated against regardless of whether 
they carry the AIDS antibody or nut. 

There seems to be much misunder- 
standing of the known facts about 
AIDS and an ovcrexpcctation about 
the antibody test. AIDS is a new illness 
which is not well understood and which 
is still developing. It is the unusual 
effect of infection with a vims labelled 
LAV in Europe, which is identical to 
the HTVL- 1 1 1 virus, originally iso- 
lated in America although all cases can 
be traced back to Central Africa. 

In most cases, HTVL-1 11/LAV in- 
fected individuals have no symptoms 
or suffer only minor illnesses. As it is 
transmitted by infected body fluids, 
the main people at risk are homosex- 
uals and bisexuals who practice anal 
intercourse. The rectum is much more 
easily damaged and therefore infected 
than the vagina. 

Also seriously at risk, and increasing 
in number of actual cuses, are drug 
misusers who share contaminated 
needles. Infected women are likely to 
transmit the virus to their infants and 
there is an estimated increase in this 
group. 

The virus can also be transmitted via 
blood transfusions but at February 
1985 there had been no cases of 
infected blood transfusion recipients 
and haemophiliacs only accounted for 
2 per cent of all know eases. There 
should be no increase in the extremely 
small number of infected haemophf- 
liacsjq schools because blood products 


on eligibility? In elections for gov- 
ernors, should there not lie one vote 
per parent rather than one vote per 
family? 

These und a host of other questions 
and issues have already been raised hy 
course members. 

And whnt, so fnr. arc the various 
responses caused by the dissemination 
of information nn these courses? 

It seemed unbelievable, hut was a 
fact, that several governors were (old it 
was not possible (nr in one case not 
even desirable) for them to be given 
conies or the school curriculum - and 
olficrs were told they could borrow a 
copy for one night. 

I tow such heads imagine that gov- 
ernors can discuss intelligently school 
matters and/or appoint staff wit limit a 
working knowledge of the curriculum 
passes understanding. .Similarly, those 
who asked if they could attend 
appointment interviews were told 
“( )h. that is a job for (lie chairman and 
experienced (long-serving) governors 
only." 

Equally incredible was the fact that 
more Ilian one governor was told not 


arc now tested prior to transfusion. 

There is no evidence Ihnt haemophi- 
liac cliililicn pass the inlcrlimi on to 
others, No parents oi other cuiricis 
have contracted the illness and even ill 
the musing or putiuniK with full- blown 
AIDS, there has only been one 
accidental liuiisinission of the virus 
(which does not necessarily result in 
AIDS) via a needle. In one hospital in 
the United Stales 85 stuff earing tor 
AIDS patients sustained .1.1 needle 
stick injuries hm none became positive 
on the AIDS antibody test over three 
yours. 

The antibody test results arc difficult 
to Interpret as there are a number of 
false negative results anil positive 
results do not necessarily mean thul 
the person currently harhours the virus 
or that the person is infectious. 

So, very few haemophiliacs ure 
infectious, when they arc they do not 
seem to pnss (he infection on, and 
testing them for antibodies will not 
clarify their status particularly. In fact, 
the average teacher is probably more 
at risk of infection from a bisexual 
colleague or drug misusing pupil than 
from a haemophiliac. 

Not only is discriminating against 
haemophiliac pupils unfair, it is argu- 
ably dangerous as other AIDS anti- 
body carriers may well conceal their 
possible risk status when they see that 
they too arc likely to he (routed as 
lepers. 

If pupils spill potentially contamin- 
ated body fluids in the classroom, then 
teachers should simply reach for a 
bottle of household bleach and use 
disposable cloths. If they are scratch- 
ed, they should let the wound bleed 
and then wash it. if they have cuts or 
abrasions themselves, they should cov- 
er themselves thoroughly. If all this 
just sounds like sensible hygiene, it is, 
and teachers should he practising it 
already. Not only will it safeguard 
them hut it will set a good example to 
pupils. 

Teachers should also be incorporat- 
ing the facts about AIDS into their 
health education teaching. Convincing 
secondary school pupils of the dangers 
of sharing needles in drug misuse, 
tattooing, and car-piercing will have 
more impact on the ultimate reduction 
of AIDS eases than will the exclusion 
of haemophiliac pupils from school. 


Judith Milner is tutor in educational 
welfare at Huddersfield Polytechnic 
and Eric Blyth is u senior lecturer hi 
social work jointly appointed by the 
polytechnic and by Wakefield Social 
Services. 


to attend the school’s PTA meetings. 
Furthermore, several parent gov- 
ernors were met with an uncomprom- 


ising refusul thisyeiir when they sug- 
gested that u PTA/ Home & School/ 
Friends of the School Association he 
formed at their school. 

Although, as reported, the county 
council enthusiastically applauded the 
Eastbourne College of Arts & Tech- 
nology's initiative in setting up courses 
for governors, this is not really echoed 
by their scheme for cascade training 


now being set up. This scheme is not 
only an incestuous one hut also the 
training is really at (he mercy of (he 
head and the chairman of governors. 
While the outline prepared is obvious- 
ly a reasonable one (since it is a 
cobbled- together piece built up from 
NAHT. NAHM, and Society of 
Education Officers mutcrinl) with a 
baffle of statistics added - this all may 
be interpreted or covered either fully 
or perfunctorily by those concerned. 

Already one school iieml Inis man- 
aged to deal with curriculum in one 
training session in around eight mi- 
nutes. Mte evaluation of die scheme is 


university. It would appear tht^ 

that not only do many feds faffe 

extension of governors' knffi 
and power but l.e.n. officers |»T 
more than just cautious . 

The people really concerned hi 
governors, have not been 
about training, nor hu any <235 
mg of their needs been called ™] 

I hose m the pilot project are amt, 
at their governors' meetings b3 
presented with packages anf*^ 
they often hnvc not had thecE 
read previous to the meeting, jw 
fore, they are unable lo make o* 
munis or question the process tens 
or organization of the proposed to 
nig programme. It is appreciated*, 
this chance will come later but Dcfoi 
too late to he effective in 2 
changes'? 

The workload has been placed®. 1 
the shoulders of headteachers a j 
chairmen of governors wiihout.asfi 
us 1 enn gather, the provision ole 
extra secretarial hours nor ihc»‘ 
ment of fees. This must intstfi 
mean that heads will hove to sac* 
their own teaching time in orders 
this work, und already overstntdied 
and overloaded secretaries will brat 
neglect other duties. 

In view of heads' workloads andilt' 
traditionalist posture of many eta-; 
men of governors the cascade iniiiuj 
could well he minimal and ora£j 
slanted to the pattern of opentta 
(hut have gone on in previous jan I 
Except where there arc really conte 
ted heads and chairmen, I see ib 
training us lacking dynamic Mdw 
leading lo real change, devekwmen 
and growth as outlined in the TijW 
Report am! the new Education An 


(irul mm Bond was head oj a pwo) 
school until recently and is mw«ik{ 
the Eastbourne College of Am ei 
Technology training course for dud 
(•ttvernons. I 


TWO CULTURES 


The new Eastenders 


Dehorah Dawson 


1 am deputy head of n gnmp 5 village 
primary school. We have a while 
middle-class catchment area am! it lias 
troubled me for some time that this 
insular environment can mi easily (ail 
to prejuire children fur lilc In a multi- 
cultural community. 

To help eminleraei this l eontaeied 
the Inner London Education Author- 
ity and was able to establish links with 
a school in Mile End, where whites are 
in the minority and there is a high 
proportion of Muslims. The two 
schools soon established penfriends 
and we learned about very different 
life styles, including things like 
arranged marriages. 

'Hie highlight came when 1 took my 
children to visit the London school 
We were taken around the mosque 
shortly after the EM celebrations, and 
the cultural traditions were explained 
at first hand. A tour of ihe estate where 


the Muslims were living or squatting in 
large numbers showed u new side of 


life lo my children. 

During the afternoon . 

nlcil in the (1iincscdra«00*J t 3 
various types of Bengali. Injj”- 
Chinese food. VtefWjjJjS 
mid slide show by the 
recently visited UungMesM^ 
band played for u« and ilw™® 
were able to make firm fricw- 

SVe have just hadaMWJgJ 
the London school. We shrf%| 
ecosystem of a local P° ■ ^ 
together we discovered a 
natural animal commu^M 


the men of Essex, lea 

met the king in MdeEnd.reWWJ* 

peasants from serfdom. Th^l^ 


peasants from 
viiled a good starling 

ul studies of the twocomnwt^ 


Deborah Dawson teaches el 
School, Bicknacre, Essex. 
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Let’s hear it for the ziggurat 


Judith Crosher 
puts in a plea 
for the ancient 
Mesopotamians 


W ho invented writing? Not the 
Chinese. Who laid down the first 
organized code of laws to govern 
their people? Not the Israelites nor 
even Hammurabi. Who composed the first great 
work of literature we possess? Not the Greeks. 
Who invented the self-supporting urch? Not the 
Romans. Who set up the first schools, invented 
mathematics and taught their students quadratic 
equations, and passed on to us their system of 
dividing the hour into 6U minutes? 

The Sumcrinns, thnt’s who. Arguably the most 
important and crculive people I was never taught 
about in history lessons. And I doubt whether you 
were either. The question is, why not? 

The list above is not exhaustive. Samuel 
Kramer, the great Sumcrinn scholar, claims 27 
"firsts” for the Sumeriuns. By 3,000 bc these 
large-eyed, pot-bellied, shaven -headed people 
were living in cities between the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers and sending their sons to school 
to train as architects, accountants, quantity 
surveyors nnd doctors. 

They were culturally so far in advance of their 
neighbours that when they were invaded, gra- 
dually by nomadic Semites, more violently by the 
Assyrians, their invaders adopted their culture 
and shaped it to fit their own needs. 

The Akkadian-spenkiitg Hammurabi, for ex- 
ample, simply extended the law code Ur-Nammu 
had laid down in 2050 nc - with a notable change. 
Whereas Ur-Nammu had provided for money 
payments to the wronged party, Hammurabi 
introduced the much harsher lex talionis. 

Ur-Nammu’s laws, designed in his words so 
that “the widow did not fail prey to the powerful, 
the orphan to the wealthy, the mnn of one shekel 
to the man of sixty shekels", were more advanced 
in their attitude to women than those of the 
ancient Greeks or nineteenth-century En- 
glishmen. 

Divorce Tor example. A mnn who divorced his 
wife had to provide for her financially. A woman 
who came to detest her husband could, as long as 
she herself was guiltless, reclaim her dowry and 
return without stigma to her father’s house. The 
| Assyrians copied many of the Sumerians’ laws, 
•ait not, regrettably, this one. 

In religion, too, later people absorbed the 
Sumerians’ myths and festivals, substituting their 
°wn gods, The Sumerians’ Garden of Eden was 
wiled Dilmun, where the goddess Ninsa was 
created from Enki's rib. Like later people the 
Sumerians worked for six days and rested on the 
«venth. 

It is the Sumerians’ intellectual life that is really 
Monishing. By the middle of the third millenium 
: vrey had invented writing and their system 
, quickly became the universal script, used for a 
number of different languages. The first purpose- 
ouilt school, with clay benches ond sensibly high 
Windows, is at the ancient city of Mari, on the 
■ Euphrates. 

i |j* cause they wrote on clay tablets rather than 
e Pnemeral paper, thousands of workbooks have 
^rvived. These show all the stages of a boy's 
Ration from the first shaky letters to full length 
pays on “My Schooldays", from tables of square 
wits to calculations showing that they under- 
ii j ,heor y of Pythagoras and the value of 
P'- AH dating from at least 2,500 bc. 

,l acrc 1S 8 mass of stories, poems, proverbs and 
great Epic of Gllgamesh, whieh tells of the 
I? s quest to find and overcome death. 

I, technology was staggering. With no 

; jl » s tone or metal of their own to speak of, 
IntrLl era ^Y create d their land by means of an 
ncatc system of canals from the waterless 


a,. ” ^twccn the two rivers. Their sophisticated 
•i . . I! 6 created from mud bricks and the 
’i’ the e tradc of wool, their only export. As 
*. th e uuJ 10 evolve an urban way of life, 
'I ty ,he first to face and deal with problems 
I 1 ;' of , h : c rtave had to cope with ever since. A study 
j] tewardirqf 6 ** Sumerians alone would be 

f, usirS^ cas,in S su P crb bronzes by 2,500 bc, 
i- In Bdvan C,re ^ er ^ H * (lost wax) method, were well 
it surface rinL° f lhc ■ Egyptians in rivetting and 
H filigree / “"“S' . wer e Masters of gold and silver 

jj y that date they were using barrel-arching and 


the self-supporting arch. The ziggurat at Ur 
demonstrates that they understood the principle 
of entasis, so admired in the Parthenon. 

Why then are these people, whose contribution 
to western civilisation was so great, neglected? 
Ugnrii is no more difficult on the tongue than Abu 
Simncl; Ur-Namniu is easier than Akhcnuicn. 

Certainly they arc not as immediately glamor- 
ous as the Egyptians. There are no gorgeous 
waii-juiintings, fewer priceless golden artefacts. 
But there are enough. There arc the harps, 
gaming buards and jewels from the Royal 
Cemetery, the numerous statues anil seals, the 
exquisite Standard of Ur, the photographs of 
cxcuvations made hy Leonard Woolley. There 
are, above all, the priceless tablets, detailing the 
lives and preoccupations of these fascinating 
people. 

The Sumerians seem lo be victims of Catch 22: 
People aren't taught about them, therefore when 
their time comes, they do not teach about them. 
The Sumerians figure in none of the current scries 
of books for children on ancient peoples. Pub- 
lishers aren't interested because they do not 
appear on school syllabi. And so there are no 
beautifully-illustrated books to catch the imagina- 
tions of children and teachers. It is not easy to see 
the way out of this impasse, but it is a pity. 
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Adore left: clay tablet bearing geometry 
problems circa 1800 BC. Above right: The 
ziggurat at Ur photographed by Woolley in 

1923 • 


Below: the ‘standard qf Ur* showing 
Sumerians at war (top) and at peace 
(bottom) in cornelian , tapis lazuli and shell 
set in bitumen , circa 2600 BC. 
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Above: gaming board. 
Right: This lyre was 
smashed flat when found by 
Sir Leonard Woolley. He 
covered it in boiling 
paraffin wax and sent it 
back to the British Museum 
for reconstruction. 
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Below: impression snade by 
Sumerian cylinder seal. 
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Harmony holidays 



Carmel McQuaid reports on 
efforts to heal the sectarian 
divide in Ulster through 
holiday schemes for children 
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I -w^n Northern Ireland throughout the sunimer 
■ equal numbers of I’rotcsluiil and Catholic 
I boys niul girls, aged from 7 to 17, depart 
JLeach week on group holidays specially 
tailored to overcome fear, ignorance and mis- 
understanding. 

Some will go abroad, to spend six weeks with 
families in America, Others will have a shorter 
slay ill homes in Holland, Scotland and Wales, 
meeting every day for joint activities, lint most of 
the 2,(X)0-odd involved will live it up on local 
territory, at scenic centres by the sen, supervised 
and enterlnined by a contingent of leaders trained 
specifically for the venture, and mixed by religion 
in a similar ratio. 

Though it is a community relations exercise 
supported and organized by charities and subsi- 
dized by the Department of Education to the tune 
of £160,000, the programme operates in the belief 
that harmonious holidays develop best if secta- 
rian divisions are ignored. 

The children arc mainly recruited from the 
socially disadvantaged and the mnin effort goes 
into making sure they have a super time. 

The scheme has grown steadily over 15 years. 
Follow-up exercises enable new eross-eomm unity 
friendships to be sustained during the winter 
months through weekend breaks or group activi- 
ties nearer home. “We are keen Hint this contact 
with those from whom they arc educationally 
segregated should lie part of an on -going prog- 
ramme, rather than an isolated experience," said 
Donald Davidson of the Northern Ireland Depart- 
ment or Education. 

The most glamorous scheme. Children's Pro- 
ject Northern Ireland, takes 200 children, equal 
numbers of Protestants and Catholics aged be- 
tween 12 and 16, to America, where, staying with 
separate families who have children of the same 
age, they sample the American way of life. 
Supported by organizations in New York, Hous- 
ton, Philadelphia and Chicago, it draws on a fund 
Marled four years ago at Downer's drove. 
Chicago, which donates an annual ipiaiici nl a 
million dollars for air fines ami subsidizes a 
full-blown support programme back home. Its 
largesse has also extended to a spacious holiday 
headquarters at Hul [yeast le, Co Anliim, three 
minibuses, and salaries for two full-time orga- 
nizers. 

'Hie children are nominated by teachers and 
community workers. Most or them come Rum the 
ghettos of Belfast and Londonderry, belong to 
single-parent families or have fathers wlm have 
lieen in prison. 

Initial introductions take place at pre-holiday 
group meetings, where many show reluctance to 
mix with the other side. But once in Chicago, 
being fussed over by their hosts, they come 
together easily almost every day, camping amic- 
ably at weekends and going off in a group for 
longer stretches without Hie slightest reservation. 
Efforts to break up all-Catholic nr all-Protcsiunl 
coteries arc rarely called for. 

“We are in business solely for reconciliation 
and the children arc together so much in Carolina 
they get to know one another better than if they 
Jived next door," organizer Gary Rocks explains. 
“By mixing them as much as possible wc let them 
form friendships at their own pace and work the 


issues out for themselves as thev hernm. 
their different background™"^™ 
1 Ins six-week American stay, how*, 
merely the him to hire children imoS 
year-round community exercise which Z 
strengthen these friendships. Back at ih^iVv U 
l;..lly«,s.lc, rtjJSSKgj 
the stops to prevent barriers building U d»* 
criss-crossing mutually hostile areas in ££ 
of m, tubuses each evening to pick upsoj 
400 kids now involved and drive themcW 
further shared fun at local leisure 
neutral territory. Then, come the nexts^ 
there are week-long holidays in Ballyeaski 
groups of 20, where the camaraderie cnlttvateda 
America is renewed. 

The 65 per cent who, often in face of wad 
disapproval, stick with the club is a scarred 
immense satisfaction to the organizers. -Bn « 
not required to stay with the programme L 
Hie worst wintry weather we get themsUnta 
the st reel corners in sleet and rain, waiting^ 
minibus and more contact with the other stde,' 
Gary Rocks states. But the infallible inducew 
to this steady turn-out, he adds, is the xml 
American trip warranted to those who legists 
three years’ regular club attendance. Manycfrtt 
‘JO who have already made two trips are rot 
committed indefinitely to the project as mcwifcc 
By contrast . Children's Community H<% 
concentrates mi Ifl-tlay holidays at local uta 
cen i res like tfvcniilctuwn, Portstcwart, Am* 
long and (nirtan in Donegal, catering sepanfcl) 
for age groups X to 1 1 , 12 to 14, and 14 to 15.Tfl 
year, for the first time, it has a bigger ciuoImx 
than Colony Holidays in England, which I5jun 
ago wus its initial inspiration. 

Colony Holidays is the largest and Ihe ooly 
project not geared to the deprived child. And jti 
among its K50 bookings arc 200 sponsored Ij 
social services, bees cost £71) but a £15 paywa 
can be augmented from funds raised in EnjW 
1 Icie, too. the stress is oil happy families^ 
than overt reconciliation. Ten halcyon dapsptf 
with Themis of different backgrounds - s» 
ming. exploring the locality, making (bigs* 
lake home •• are seen ns an ideal antidote to* 
resentment shown initially to those from Ik 
enemy eunip. They are even encouraged to Ira* 
about each other during activities. “fl* ^ 
lesiiiuoiiy to our success urc those who )«? 
coming back,” says Sum Youerr, the co-op* 
lor. "The letters we receive each year * 
incredible." 

I hirmniiy Holiday Trust uses only one certR- 
its own large premises, with 16 acres of farm®* 

at Sirangford, Co Down. Here a success** 
groups, 15 Catholics and 15 ProtcstMb 
aged between 7 and 14, arc entertained of 

Their location in the heart of Northern 
is essential reconciliation strategy- 
dangerous lesson to leach children thatthey 
to be taken awuy from Northern Ireland top 
They cun get the notion that the P roVli ®Li 
place of conflict where it's not natural jo^v: 
suid the co-ordimiior, David BloomneJ ■ 
have the occasional argument about sonie ^ 
rian issue but it's never a major 
hunc the kids who come here learn by exau*r' 



hope the kids who come here 
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rather than by direct teaching." 

Every effort is made to foster a community tie - 
mostly through the shared activities entailed in 
running the house. “The co-operation creates a 
bond between members which transcends Protes- 
tant-Catholic divisions,” David Bloomfield ex- 
plains. Swimming, camping, pony-trekking and 
visits to the farm's goats and donkeys occupy the 
hours in between. 

Occasional weekend reunions, as well as 
fortnightly functions laid on by two Belfast-based 
community workers, enable friendships to con- 
tinue after the holiday, which is financed from 
parents’ contributions, the Department of Educa- 
tion and the Trust’s own fund-raising efforts. 
“The 80 per cent turn-out at these functions, year 
after year, is enough to convince us we’re on the 
right road," David Bloomfield says. 

Similar esprit de corps is nurtured by the 
Northern Ireland Children's Holiday Scheme, 
who also see sharing dormitories, eating, sleeping 
and working together under one roof as the best 
way to dissolve barriers. “Housework can be a 
great equalizer where everyone is dependent on 
everyone else pulling their weight," according to 
the organizer, Joe Hinds. 

This scheme makes a point of recruiting 
specifically from adjacent, mutually- hostile Bel- 
fast areas, like the Protestant Alliance Avenue 
and the Catholic Ardoync, the Protestant Tigers 
Bay and the Catholic New Lodge, so that contact 
can afterwards continue informally. Precedence 
is also given to those whose parents are unem- 
ployed or dependent on state benefits, catering 
forSOin Donegal, 30 at Dundrum, Co Down, and 
20 near Lurgan, in the Lough Neagh area. Bills 
arc met with £25,000 raised annually in England 
and £10,000 from the Department of Education. 

Plans are afoot to introduce certain American 
prejudice-reduction techniques in place of the 
traditional subtle approach. “We would like to 
give the natural process an extra push,” says Joe 
Hinds. "Children could ask questions and talk 
| about fears, loyalties and expectations. But this 
will require a new training structure.” 

Holidny Projects West, the only one to get 
grant aid from the locni education board, places 
[uur groups in homes in Holland, six with families 
in Scotland und Wales, who all meet daily for 
activities. But most of the 500 arc uccommodatcd 
in seaside towns in Co Down. At one centre, 
Kilkecl, they live under cunvits for two weeks, 
making their own latrines and cooking (heir meals 
- accompanied by volunteers drawn from their 
own home nreas. 

After 15 years, however, questions are begin- 
ning to be asked about the community relations 
efficacy of these projects’ “softly, softly" recon- 
ciliation policy. Recent research by Queen’s 
University psychologists Karen Trcw and Liz 
McWhirter concludes that there is need for a 
nwre "explicit reconciliation ambience”, stres- 
sing that “short term friendships cannot, by 
themselves, bridge the gap between ‘them and 
us’". 

At the same time, workshops last year which 
?penly confronted divisive religious and political 
jjsues highlighted a need for caution. Conducted 
hy local leaders, along with Jews and Christian 
Arabs from an Israeli reconciliation centre, they 
showed that while some participants became 
foore reconciled, others grew more prejudiced in 
their attitudes. “Direct confrontation should not 
“Ways be viewed as the best strategy. Open 
discussion may reinforce negative views of the 
° o^ de ’" tllc researchers warn. 

*yhaps the arrivals and departures of the 
eorriln 8 weeks are placed in their most fruitful 
“tilext in a chapter by Dr Karen Trew in a 
‘Qrthcoming bot>k * Contact and Conflict in Inter- 
Z^ U ^ ncounters t when she writes: “. . . there 
be benefits from promoting interdenomina- 
waal contact. Social isolation does not only lead 
'Stance about the other group: it can also 
divlr n l ^ e developing increasingly 

rersc values. Research in one of the tightly-knit 
enclaves within Belfast provides a dear 
’ en*J P 6 ofhow selective perception of events are 
a, ? d retified in communities in which 
Pi r( J 8ent views are not represented. In these 
and .* I ^? n ‘jes, violence can become condoned 
tf.^mizecHf k identified with the defence 
tnnlu co ™ muni ties* political aspirations. Oppor- 
fiifem 5 ft L r rec °n c i I ia tl on are reduced as the 
CaLhnlT 13 tions of events by Protestant' aud 
out .hi c ^ >n ^ mur rities increasingly diverge. With- 
as waii re ' alion ships which interweave between, 
comm,. ?, wilWn « the Protestant and Catholic 
the 8*P between these groups 
, f 1 ! 50 that it would have been 
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The prize curriculum 


Paul Griffin recalls 
an era when much 
greater importance was 
attached to schooling 
and service 

S ixty years ago there was something of a 
fermentation of theory about what chil- 
dren should be taught at school; ordinary 
children, that is, at ordinary schools. So 
great was the interest that 77ie Daily Mail 
announced a competition to produce a curriculum 
for girls, with a large sum in prizes. It was judged 
by two very eminent men from the educational 
world, the master of an Oxford college and the 
vice-chancellor of Durham University. 

It takes an effort of imagination for us to 
understand an age in which a popular daily paper 
could behave like this; especially since it was 
unassisted hy actresses, pop slnrs, psychologists, 
or naked ladies. The interests of even those who 
read the more intellectual papers have changed 
since then. Standing among what many regard as 
the smoking ruins of our educational system, 
people have little idea of what substances, if any, 
children arc being taught at school. Their atten- 
tion is caught by absenteeism, discipline, and 
general altitudes; whether or not trigonometry, 
hydroponics, or the history of Ihe Hittites is 
included is a matter for experts. 

Yet, obviously, in 1925. the content of a 
curriculum was believed by Ihe Daily Mail to be a 
matter of general interest. It seems to me very 
healthy that that should be so; particularly as I see 
in the winning entry as impressive Idealism and 
conviction (tint wc have since lost. 

The winner was Helen Dobson, a girl in her 
mid-thirties, a degreed, trained, and experienced 
tcnchcr who had fallen for the charms of a young 
curate and was busy bringing up three children in 
a Derbyshire mining parish. Shc\von£5fl0,a large 
sum, which in those days would have bought her a 
house. 

The curriculum was for ages nine to fourteen, 
up to the then current school leaving age. Her 
object was stated as follows: 

“The country is in need of active and alert 
servants in every department and above all in 
the home. It is desired to fit girls for enlight- 
ened participation in the secular and noble 
duties of women.” 

I hear rumblings of unease. But wnit. Are you 
sure you have understood the word “servant’’? 
Helen Dobson was not speaking primarily of 
domestic servants, though they would he included 
with herself and all women ns servants of their 
country. Nor was she saying that women are the 
servants of men, though clearly she regarded their 
work in the home 3S of prime Importance, 
How then is she going to achieve this7 By a 


common curriculum tor three years, then a split, 
enshrined in the Builcr Act twenty years later, 
between the mure intelligent children and the 
rest. The resi are to be prepared for work in the 
skilled trades and crafts; 

“They may do excellent practical work and will 
be more useful to the society at whose expense 
they are educated if they arc taught to make the 
best use of their powers.’’ 

For girls of every level of intelligence the work 
is surprisingly practical. They arc to be taught 
how to read newspapers mid magazines, how to 
pay wages, run hunk accounts, understand pipes, 
tapes, chimneys, carpets, ailments, rates, post 
offices, and businesses, and even how to emi- 
grate. There is practice with creches, laundries, 
and kitchens; dressmaking, us well as weaving, 
leather work, and drawing. 

In the academic subjects, wc are struck hy 
change in three main ways: there is only 
rudimentary maths niul science, there is nn 
extensive programme of English literature, und 
there arc three subjects now npproachcd in 
modem curricula in a different way. These last 
urc history, geography, and religious knuwicdge, 
which tend now to be called something like 
humanities or environmental studies. 

History is partly the subject wonderfully sati- 
rised in 1066 and Atl Thar. Boadiccn, Harold. 
Robin Hood, Cromwell, Nelson, Livingstone; 
but there is also something very like today's 
concentration on social and economic develop- 
ment - an explanation of communities, manors, 
guilds, councils, the police, the courts, the army, 
and representative parliaments. While there is no 
talk of projects or outings, the girls are dearly 
meant to find and record examples qf buildings, 
villages, crafts, and customs out of a well-slocked 
school library. 

Geography is about climates, exploration, how 
to read maps, where and how food is grown, and 
local matters of interest, which ii is suggested 
should be exchanged with schools in other areas. 

Religious knowledge is largely knowledge of 
Ihe Bible, a book not very popular in our schools 
since the sixties. 

An age before television, helicopters, and the 
pill is satisfied by the very simplest practical 
arithmetic and a little nature study. The passion 
and ideals go into the teaching of English, which is 
like a lost beautiful country. When Helen Dob- 
son's grandaughter studied for the Bachelor of 
Education degree in English in the late sixties, the 
University of Sussex required her to read nothing 
written before 1900. Yet her young grandmother, 
40 years before, hnd wanted A Midsummer 
Night's Dream read and acted by every elcvcn- 
year-old girl. 

“The piny should be thoroughly well known; 
explanations nrc of minor importance.’’ 

Do I hear a chorus of disapproval? Yet these 
are girls who have read Hiawatha, Rose Fyleman, 
Eleanor Farjcon, have written und acted little 
plays from Hans Andersen's stories, and have 


sung medieval ballads, since they were nine; whn, 
at ten. coped with Malory and Greek myths, and 
dramatized, dramatized, all the stories ihcy 
could. Docs not the heart leap ut ihe pride and 
fire of this young teacher, determined to over- 
come obstacles and communicate enthusiasm? 

I do not believe all this was mere theory; nor 
did those wcll-quuiified judges. I have heard the 
high opinion of one. of Helen Dobson's very 
curliest pupils, one of the best-educated men 
imaginable and himself a Teacher of distinction. A 
class of children without our post-War supposi- 
tions, determined to learn as much as they could 
from a teacher they were prepared to respect, 
would thrive on such fare. 

Of course, a curriculum today needs to be very 
different. Resources change; so dues cultural 
content. Children need to know about scientific 
advances; also it would lie ridiculous not to use 
some of them as aids in the classroom. We have 
modern writers whom it would be a pity to 
neglect. Bui even if that sort of curriculum were 
hrought up to Jute in those ways, it would still he 
prevented from working by the changes in our 
society. We have become selfccntred, hypercri- 
tical, slaves to equality. 

Helen Dobson wanted to produce girls who 
could serve their country. Who could imagine 
such a basis for a curriculum today? She imagined 
that most of her girls would need to cook, nurse, 
sew, make dresses, keep house, and rend. These 
needs still exist, and arc taught; but the eyes of 
today's girls are on careers, and the careers leak 
back into the curriculum until every girl regards 
herself as a specialist instrument with a right to be 
upathctic about what 'Tm not going to do”. 

Helen Dobson was my mother-in-law. She 
lived into the eighties, and was in no way opposed 
to careers for girts. She and her sister, a company 
secretary, both lmd them, and may well have 
regarded themselves in their youth as feminists; 
but I never heurd her speak approvingly of 
today's feminism. Indeed I think she blamed 
confused versions of feminism and social demo- 
cracy for much of what went wrong with educa- 
tion in post-War Britain. The unspoken assump- 
tion “If 1 am of any use, I am being exploited", 
caught from immature teachers, may well have 
done much to reduce the likelihood of girls being 
able to serve their families, their employers, and 
their country. 

She herself went back to full-time leaching 
when her husband moved to an incumbency in 
Suffolk, and for years ran the little school at the 
rectory gates. Generations of children remember 
her with respect, and some fear. Saintly, physi- 
cally frail, yet mentally tough, she retired after 
the war and died at 93, in 1984. 

She had done her best, but society hnd moved 
inexorably away from what she stood for. You 
could no longer win a big pri2c in the popular 
press for telling ordinary people what their 
children needed to lenrn; if, that is, they were to 
be good British citizens. 
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Neighbours and strangers 


B K Lambkin on a study of Ulster society 


Prejudice and Tolerance In Ulster. By Rosemary 
Harris. 

Manchester University Press £8.50. 

A visiting journalist once intimated that the 
thought of having to bring up children in 
Northern Ireltind was unbearable. Not a com- 
ment designed to endenr the English to parents 
who do. There does seem to be an incomprehen- 
sion abroad of people in Northern Ireland who 
could leave but choose to stay and help raise the 
next generation. Anyone interested in why they 
stay should be glad of this re-issue of Rosemury 
Harris's acclaimed book first published in 1972. 

Dr Harris, on anthropologist, went to Northern 
Ireland Jong before it became the fashion. In 
1952-3 she spent ten consecutive months in u 
border community in the west which she calls 
Bn I Ey beg, and she maintained periodic contact 
with the area until she left N Ireland in l%5. Tile 
result is an absorbing hunk of thorough and 
compassionate scholarship. As the suli-tillo sug- 
gests a study of neighbours and ‘strangers' in n 
border community'’ - the book's central concern 
is the apparent paradox of intermingled hut 
separated populations. She met Pint osin tils who 
seemed genuinely to think that under normal 
I conditions Catholics made the best of neighbours 
and Cut holies who were as convinced of the same 
thing about Protestants. Their closeness wns 
expressed when each described the "treachery" 
they feared from (lie other. 


it may be counted an extraordinary thing that 
she noted compensations to living in N Ireland, 
compensations not evident to the casual visitor. 
In spite of the violence, the fundamental split in 
the community results in "a general intensifica- 
tion of social life". The individual is given un 
unusual degree of importance precisely because 
each side is concerned to keep up its strength and 
identity. Ties between members of one group are 
stronger than they would he if no split existed. 
Adults' attitudes to children and adolescents arc 
coloured by the realization that it is on them that 
they musr count for the fulfilment of their political 
hopes. Bridges are built between the generations 
and adolescents given a sense of importance 
which they might otherwise lack. 

The older generation may still be busily 
engaged in passing on its prejudices to the next, 
hut Dr Hurris has identified ii strength in 
Northern 1 rish society in which there may lie hope 
for the future. 

Schools are one measure of the social split. In 
the early Fi flies, as now, almost all schooling in 
Mall yh eg was sectarian, hut some Protest tint 
children did go to a Catholic school. They were 
children of the poorer hill area where Cat holies 
were in a majority, ami in the days before school 
buses were thought of it was fell unreasonable to 
expect them to attend the Protestant school in 
Bailybeg since this would have meant a walk of 
over four miles each way. 

Dr Harris reports that the usual gangs in this 
school were recruited on a sectarian basis. One 


informant, talking about Catholics, told her “I 
know whal they're inughi - I went to a Catholic 
school. Not that ilic teachers weren't inure than 
nice to us, but we hoys used in fight and then they 
used loeall us, well, illegitimate [Fred was always 
very careful of his language when talking to ine j, 
because our parents hadn’t been properly mar- 
ried because they hadn’t been married in a 
Catholic Church’’. 

Nevertheless, the author concluded that years 
in the same class and general school contacts 
undoubtedly gave the Protestant children in- 
volved an case of relationship with the Catholics 
of their district and sometimes long-standing 
friendships that were especially important in the 
ease of girls, who as women would have so few 
occasions on their farms for coming into contact 
with each other. Herein lies hope for Lagan 
College and the other newly-fomided integrated 
schools in Belfast. 

ITie final chapter examines a theme taken up by 
ot he rs since; comparison of the Ulster experience 
with other societies marked by racial or ethnic 
divisions. Dr Harris has instructive things to say 
about the failure of the reforming Terence 
O’Neill and the simplicity of some of the leaders 
of the Civil Rights leaders. She warns convincing- 
ly that any rcnl understanding of a socially divided 
society depends nut only on the analysis of the 
political and economic structure at the lop but 
also on an examination of the soeicly at the grass 
roots level. 

Although n Protestant herself, Kusehinry Har- 


ris was up against the Ulster Protestant stereos 
ot the Englishman which, she says, Vdfaedr 
almost every detail the Englishman’s mfe 
stereotype of the Prussian". One Protest) 
informant still remembered with a sensed 
outrage the activities of the British seam, 
forces, the Black and Tans, against his CathoEc 
ncighbours after 1916. and she thought ikb 
Nationalist movement was the fault of fo 
English, not of the Ulster Protestants. Hat & 
had been accepted by the Protestant comnmit 
was made clear one day by the high compliioa 
paid to her by another informant: “NoonsmxiH 
even think you were English”. 

But it is probably for its descriptions of it 
people of Bailybeg themselves that this book iB 
be best valued in years to come. It stands bi 
tradition going back to the men who wrote il* 
Ordnance Survey Memoirs of Ireland in ik 
1 83 Its. which are currently being put ontococpi 
ter for public access in the Institute of Irish 
Studies, Belfast. She Ims recorded her obsem- 
(inns in fine detail: she discriminates, fbriu 
it nee, as the Memoir writers do not, testa 
inhabitants. Catholic mid Proicstnnt, whoshivri 
only before visiting town on Suturday nights and 
the more well-to-do who never went a dij 
without a shave. 

I he grandchildren of her informants are to- 
day’s young parents. Fur them, still neighbours 
and strangers, and for uncomprehending outsid- 
ers. this bonk may help more Ilian a liule on the 
way forward. 


Perchance to dream 


by Ronald tlayman 


Theatre or Sleep: An Anthology of l.lterury 
Dreams, Edited hy fiutdo Atmans! and Claude 
Bdguln. 

Picador £10.95. (I 330 28947 0. 

In the autumn of 19 U Franz Kn(lta was suffering 
from insomnia. He would lie in hed, feeling that 
he was being kept awake by dreams which were 
already sending out rays into his wakefulness. Or, 
half aslccn, he would think that lie was lying 
alongside himself , struggling against the dreams. 
When he did manage to sleep, he would wake up 
exhausted, with a sense of being surrounded hy 
dreams it seemed wiser not to think about. If he 
wrote about them later, the process would revive 
memories mixed with fantasies. One of the 
dreams was that he had a young cousin who was 
half blind. One of her eyes receded; the other was 
bulbous and milky-grey. Since the receding eye 
needed a lens dose to it, her cheek had been 
pierced and a lever attached to her cheekbone, 
while another liule wire rod, which came out of 
her cheek, went back over her ear. 

A few weeks later he dreamed about an 
Englishman whose clothes covered not only his 
body but hisface, with slits in the material for eyes 
and mouth. About a year later, anxious and angry 
about a protracted silence from his fianede, 
Kafka dreamed that a postman was bringing two 
registered letters from her, one in each hand, his 
arms moving like piston rods in perfect precision. 
This was the night that Kafka had the idea for his 
story "Metamorphosis”, which starts: “As Gre- 
gor Samsa woke up one morning out of uneasy 
dreams, he found that he had been transformed in 
his bed into a giant insect.” Combining the 
non-human with the human, all three dreams 
probably contributed to the story. 

Henry James's 1908 story “The Jolly Corner" 
also has its roots in a dream, but the connection 
was no less complex. The seminal idea is about 
scaring a ghost more than the ghost can scare him. 
fn a nightmare which had featured a parquet floor 
recalled from a boyhood visit in the Louvre, 
James had seen a “dimly descried figure” which 
[ had run away, though only moments earlier he 
hail abjectly been trying In hold the door shut 
ayjinst it. 

Both writers have transformed perishable 
Ukji:, rn.iursal into literature . but were these 


literary dreams? Is there any Much tiling as n 
literary clrcum? According to Freud, the two main 
factors governing the formation of dreams arc 
condensation and displacement. Condensation 
(run scribes notions, facts, memories Into another 
inode of expression, more visual, less rational, 
more Inmnlc; displacement results from the 
manoeuvrings accessary to evade censorship if 
repressed material is to be admitted into the 
dream. He compnrcs displacement with a retreut 
from the central point and with inversion of 
emphasis or value. 

ft follows that the dream we experience cannot 
be reproduced accurately in any other form. Even 
if we wake up with the unpleasant feeling that 
nightmare images are still clinging to the retina 
and dreamed words arc still resounding in our 
cars, we are already forgetting, selecting, sim- 
plifying, distorting. If it seems to us that the 
narrative of dreams follows a linear progression 
similar to that of the film, the comparison 
depends on our memory of the dream. The basic 
problem is that even techniques for measuring 
eye movements during sleep give us little idea or 
how widely our memories of the dream diverge 
from the dream itself. 

One of the lowest common multiples between 
dreams and literature is that both involve us in 
attempts to sort out confusion or at least to 
reconcile ourselves with it. But there are two 
kinds of effort Involved, just as there are two 
kinds of confusion, while these are merely 
compounded by an anthology like Theatre of 
Sleep, which uses the term "literary dream” as if it 
had a clear-cut meaning and jumbles the attempts 
of novelists to fabricate dreams for their charac- 
ters with attempts to record dreams accurately 
and with analytical statements about dreaming. 

The anthologists, Guido Almansi and his wife 
Claude B6guin, are consistent In their hostility to 
Freud but in little else. They provide a genera] 
introduction, an introduction to each to the four 
sections and an introductory note to each entry. 
The general introduction is designed to disarm 
criticism with a series of mock-modest disclaim- 
ers. “One should never say anything about 
dreams. It is a subject un which nobody knows 
anything . . . Experience has taught us the virtue 
of silence where dreams are concerned; and we 
shall, as usual, ignore this lesson.” They contend 
(hat all theories about dreaming arc equally based 


Max Ernsts a collage from Une semaine de bonti , 


on guesswork, and since none is scientifically 
verifiable, none is preferable to the others except 
on literary or aesthetic grounds. If The Interpreta - 
lion of Dreams is a better book than Us Rives et 
tel moyens de tes contrdler, it is because Freud is a 
better writer than Hcrvey Saint Denis. Freud 
considered his book on dreaming to be his most 
important work, but for the Almansis its superior- 
ity to that of the 19th century Frenchman is only 
from a poetic and imaginative point of view”. 

0051118 one [ hcor * ra,hcr lhan 
another must be literary, aesthetic or ‘•hedonis- 
tic’'. Immediately afterwards, though, they de- 
renbe David Foulkcs's A Grammar of Dreams as 
one of the most authoritative texts of contem- 
porary oneirology”. 

Four categories are proposed for the “literary 
dreams in the book - instinctive, realistic, 
symbolic and fantastic. “The division we are 
offering here because of amhological conven- 
Muns, ■editorial simplicity and facility of reading iy 


not only arbitrary: it is an avowed W* 
adopted with all the honest dishonesty ^ 
operators who arc aware of the com P ^ ^ 
any sort of intellectual activity ■ • • ^ 

aware that every dream partial^ . e20T j£,' 
extent in all those four ^ cl j tl °. uS . harnl jiii^ 
Perhaps some readers will find Huscbanw . 

ingenuous. 

The introductory noteB are 
rate - it was not Sartre 
discovered Genet and launched bun ^ ^ 
My advice to readers would be to p ^ 
editorial matter and dip at rand ^ 
‘‘literary dreams”. There is nothing r ^ 
Henry James or Eugine Ionesco 
some excellent passages by Baudenur • 

Huch, Proust, Schnitzlcr, Borges, ' ^ 

Eckormann, who records a dream^ ‘ ^ 
ping bodies with a man who is youngw , / '■■■ 

■athletic. * 
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Woman as Other 


Feminism In France from May 68 to 
Mitterrand. By Claire Duchen. 

Rout ledge & Regan Paul £6.95. 

pie difference hetween English and 
French feminism is that French femin- 
has profited from a nourishing 
philosophical tradition, whereas the 
Analo Saxon variety has not. Duclicn's 
sjudy shows how the influence of 
Foucault, Barthes, Derrida and Lacan 
ms acted as a seedbed for emerging 
jeminist ideologies. She offers a de- 
ailed crash course on Lacan’s concep- 
tion of Woman as Other, of his 
dethroning of Man and his ‘‘decon- 
struction" of the accepted phallic dis- 
course. 

Scan’s famous comment that 
wman does not exist" reflects the 
rf toot in patriarchal structures 
S°™ 8n k object rather than subject, 
uernda s role as primary theoretician 
feminism challenges the Judaic- 
r™ 5tl ^ n system of thought, and ex- 
poses the West’s obsession with binary 
oppositions - Man/Woman, Culture/ 
j ,, ure *. Good/Evil, Derrida is here 
Minronmg the whole of man-made 
Western culture. 

JDerrida's work has been in- 
rumental in feminist formulations of 


a quest for a feminine principle that 
upsets and unsettles the order installed 
by metaphysics”, says Duchen. But 
there is a danger here: Duchen gives 
the impression that French feminism 
has becomed so focused on philo- 
sophical discourse and an almost mys- 
tical search for a “new feminine lan- 
guage” that it has forgotten the ordin- 
ary. working-class French woman 
struggling to support a family or work- 
ing m a mundane job. 

She also makes it clear that few 
French feminists have taken on the 
issue of racism as their counterparts 
have here. French feminism appears to 
be a white, middle-class concern, her- 
metically sealed off from wider issues. 
The Irish feminist Ailbhe Smyth noted 
at a 1982 Women's Studies Conference 
in Toulouse that “both class and race 
seem to have been evacuated”. 

French women were not allowed to 
vote until 1944: the fact that the 
revolutionary events of May 68 ex- 
cluded them from the struggle should 
not come as a surprise. As the Left 
mobilized itself as an anti-authorita- 
rian movement, women noted with 
anger that they were given the domes- 
tic chores or made secretaries. For 
many this was the point of realization: 
the socialist freedom of Man meant 


just that. 

One of Duchen's most important 
achievements is her analysis of how 
feminism has been treated under Mit- 
terrand’s socialist government. Is it 
better to struggle for change from 
outside the system or to compromise 
once- friends are in power? This is the 
central question for French feminists 
and Duchen’s evidence suggests that 
Mitterrand's rule disinfects feminism 
rather than allowing it to blossom. 

Under Mlttemma Feminism is dead. 
Long live feminist studies ' ? she asks, 
and shows how the struggle for both 


[ lublic and private equality has been 
ost in yet more philosophical abstrac- 
tions; in university courses which rive 
feminism intellectual respectability 
while making sure that the patriarchal 
status quo rejnains. Duchen implies 
that feminism is a greater threat to the 
social order than socialism; that it 
upends the world as we know it 
without replacing it with any specific 
alternative. But I wish she had ven- 
tured on to the factory floor, asked 
questions of immigrant women, and 
explored the way Le Pen’s movement 
uses symbols like St Joan toexpress the 
spirit of the New Right, 

Julia Pascal 


Resurrecting reality 


Ulerlh^L °£Woman in Renaissance 

^^JviL Fcn,,n,ne Recla,med ' 

^!L cr £28.50. 0 7108 0682 5. 

boot 6 £ a c cs has written an excellent 
CiWl. Shakespeare and 
tooSi? fa 5 disa PPointingly 
basic 


union with the female? Davies identi- 
fies Elizabeth I as the living link 
between woman in reality and repre- 
sentations of her in art, and glances in 
passing at the advantages for Spenser 
and Shakespeare in “worshipping 
whatever moon-goddesses were consi- 
dered politically desirable”. Quite so: 
Spenser's Glonana is a very political 
animal. Given the current trend in 


the exception of a welcome and valu- 
able discussion of Pericles , which she 
relates to the Eieusinian mysteries and 
the rape of Proserpina; elsewhere she 
is seduced by the mysticism of her 
sources and the evocative elegance of 
her own prose. Her real affinity is with 
Spenser, and here her approach comes 


°0nteni!n« * S" e res P cc L Her basic animal. Given the current trena in 

Nermetip ,s *4 l l he rediscovery of literary criticism of this period towards 

iheorieih’ 0 Ur P hic and Platonic exploring the ways in which art can be 
a ^aluMinn , e ai ? ancc ? c boIarsIedto used to idealize and ratify authonjy. 


Hie '‘idea 15 pains to emphasize that 
Platoiic woman ‘ , itself carries 
Hon to K ih e e Jl 0 r es and bears no rela- 
tors m fcj^S y, « who has 350 
^m-a] or jJE** But 8ure ty the 

jNlcal Gre^if rcs jJ n Isis and thc 
B°ddesses which she 
thf> .!— .*** motivated hv mnri» than 


used to idealize and ratify authority, 
it’s frustrating that Stevie Davies 
evades the political implications of the 
feminine. , , 

She has already written itlumina- 
lingly on Milton In an earlier book; 
here she tries to counter Miltons 
explicit misogyny by suggesting that an 
involuntary sympathy For Eve is oper- 

.. ■_ ni _ a ntfrtnai VA 


into its own. She identifies his sense of 
instability and restlessness with (he 
search for emotional security in the 
Amoretti and the uncertain, dream- 
like atmosphere of The Faerie Queene. 
She makes sense of Spenser’s be- 
wildering array of female characters, 
who find composite expression in the 
figure of Gloriana, and provides an 
analysis of Book HI (the legend of 
Britomart, Spenser’s female Tkolght), 
which is nothing short of brilliant. The 


Faerie Queene will never seem quite, 
such a laboursome proposition again, 
and that in itself should be a sufficient 



Amy’s Eyes. By Richard Kennedy. 
Julia MacRac Books £9 95. 0 86203 


the least successful in the btwk, With 


recommendation for this book. 

• ■v.’.'" Kirsfy Milne: 


Lyrical blurbs arc aimed at book- 
buyers, but they put reviewers on their 
mettle. “Defies categorisation’', 
“spellbinding epic”, “tour de force of 
breathtaking originality and scope” 
ring warning bells to a literary 
car because they can he interpreted 
just as cynically as estate agents’ 
superlatives. In the case of Amy's 
Eyes, for instance, they mean might 
respectively, ‘‘wildly inconsistent”, 
"long" and "no-one else has published 
a book in which people lum into dolls 
and a naval mutiny is led by a rubber 
duck”. 

The story opens when the infant 
Amy is left in an orphanage, along with 
her sea-captain dolt, by her father. 
After the death of his wife, this former 
tailor turns seaman, intending to re- 
turn and reclaim his daughter when his 
fortune is made. But in his absence, 
after an accident with a mending 
needle, thc sea-captain doll comes 
alive and grows into a fell size man. 
When he m lum goes off to sea and 
fails to return, the roles arc reversed 
and Amy turns into a doll. 

The scene changes to piracy on the 
high seas, a searchfor sunken gold and 
a crew of shipmates all incarnated from 
previous doll-existences. One major 
problem with this book is who the ideal 
reader would be. The early doll- 
business suggests a tolerant seven- 
year-old but the length (nearly 400 
pages), portentousness and some very 
nasty battle descriptions at the end rule 
that out. 

Perhaps that’s the real meaning of 
“defies categorisation" after all? “Has 
no obvious readership”? Except, of 
course, writers of jacket-blurbs. 

Mary Hoffmann 

Short shrift 

Opening the Children's Books of the 
Year Exhibition at the National Book 
League last month, Glenys K innock 
condemned the present education sys- 
tem as divisive: in affluent areas pa- 
rents made up the financial shortfall, in 
poorer ones they could not. She 
quoted the Educational Publishers 
Council figure of £25 million as thc 
sum found by parents for essentials 
such as books. She went on to de- 
nounce reading schemes, staling that 
no child spoke in the stilted and 
unnatural language that reading 
scheme children did. and recom- 
mended authors of ''real" books which 
were preferable to schemes. Mrs Kin- 
nock (who teaches infants in North 
London), called on publishers to keep 
their nerve in difficult financial times 
and to produce more books suitable 
for the under-sevens. There were still, 
she said, too few books which gave 
girls a positive role. Children would 
not, she said, be equipped to deal with 
the technological age without a 
grounding in literacy. 

Heather Neill 

Quizzical 

Female cryptophiles shouldn't ignore 
Gyles Brandreth 's collection of Every- 
man’* Classic Puzzles (Dent £2.95. 0 
460 02466 3) If they’re prepared to sift 
among a lot of old favourites for some 
rare and challenging enigmas. Verbal 
enthusiasts of all ages from about 12 
upwards will get more lasting pleasure 
and fascination from Charies Earle 
Funk's Thereby Hangs a Tale (Harper 
and Row £5.50. 0 06 091260 X), a 
gathering of charming short essays on 
unusual word derivations. Its quiet 
scholarship is in some ways more 
appealing than the self-conscious de- 
votion to style of . Logan ■ Pearsall 
Smith's All Trivia (Penguin £3.95. 0 14 
007442 21. Smith's allegiance wns to 
the tradition of the French crentors of 
pennies and maximes. But his fasti- 
dious tone (“Aphorisms are salted and 
not i sugared almonds at Reason’s 
feast”) frequently fades into a pre- 
ciousness which even Gore Vidal’B 
laudatory introduction doesn't convin- 
cingly explain away. 

Tom Deveson 1 


Somme 

song 


The Old Century. Hy Siegfried Sas- 
soon. 

Faber £4.95. (J 571 13960 4 

Thc Weald of Youth. By Siegfried 

Sassoon. 

Faber £4.95. 0 571 13962 0 
la the Cannon’s Mouth. By P J Camp- 
bell. 

Hamish Hamilton £6.95. 0 241 1 18794 


Siegfried Sassoon enjoyed an idyllic 
Kentish childhood and spent his youth 
between literary London and the hunt- 
ing field. These two volumes of auto- 
biography were published in 193H and 
1942, on the brink and in thc middle of 
the Second World War. They end in 
1914; “the years of my youth were 
going down for ever in the weltering 
western gold . . .", but this is a rare 
purple passage. In thc main he de- 
scribes simply thc innocent world that 
his generation was to lose for ever on 
thc Somme. 

P J Campbell went to the Western 
Front as a subaltern alter the Sonmic, 
in 1917, fought at Yprcs and survived 
to became a schoolmaster until his 
retirement in 1962. Originally pub- 
lished in two volumes, in 1977 and 
1979, his story is a valuable human and 
historical document, one of a number 
of primary sources which is now un- 
likely to increase. 

Robin Buss 

Literary Lives 


Kingsley Amis 

i Kipling 

'A marvel of conciseness. Irresistibly witty, 
honest and authoritative . . .a real pleasure' - 
Daily Telegraph With 1 1 4 illustrations 

Chester G. Anderson 

Joyce 

'An indispensable book to the Joycean 1 - Tht 
Spectator 

‘Short but comprehensive . . . fully illustrated, 
pleasant lo handle, easy to read '- trisft Tima 
With 124 Illustrations I 

Phyllis Bendey 

The Brontes 

‘Judicious, and at die same time, compendious and 
easy to follow . . .She knows her subject 
intimately, and she writes uncommonly well' -> 
DaityTekgraph With 140 illustrations 

Anthony Burgess 

Hemingway 

‘A superior contribution toa valuable series. 
Anthony Burgess brings empathy as well as 
knowledge to this well-illusiratcd short study 
The London Standard 'Wilh Il6i]histnuk>ns 

F. E. Halliday 

Shakespeare 

‘Avoidiconventloml veneration. and turns the 
mighty name (and examination subject ) into the 
human being’- TTteObiervtr 
With 151 illustniions 

Marghanita Laski 

Austen 

‘A scholarly and immensely readable account of 
Jane Austen’s life . . . No short biography could 
be better done* -Tiw Tima Literary S uppltmeiu 
‘Simply magJsu rial’ -Daily Telegraph 
With 137 Ulusi rations 

Micheal Mac Liammoir 
and Eavan Boland 

Yeats 

*Witly and infonnatire' -The Irish Times 
With 1 38 illustrations 

William Sansom 

Proust 

•A masterpiece in biographical essay*' -The Tints 
'Sansom write* energetically and vividly . . . 
altogether an interesting and rewarding book' - 
The Observer W\\h 145 ill usual tons 

Paperbicka, only £3.25 each 

ThamesandHudsmi 
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HOME HELPS 

Study aids: a new series for 11 to 14-year-olds 


.Foundulion Skills: History. By Marlin 
L Parsons. Book 1 : 0 851 197 654 5; Book 
2: 662 6; Book 3: 670 7. 

Lctis Study Aids £3.50 each. 


These three volumes have Been loving- 
ly put together and. except For a few 

E oor photographic reproductions, 
eautifully produced. There's an im- 
mense amount of thought and work in 
them, and their illustrations make 
them a joy to browse in. So it seems 
churlish to feel left, after reading 
through them, with a predominant feel- 
ing or bewilderment. Wlmt arc they 
for? Who is going to use them? 

Clearly they are designed for self 
study, blit since when have II to 
14-ycar-olds been into seif-study? 
Why should they need a complete 
programme of three years' work in a 
subject, in addition to whut they gel at 
school? Is the implication that the 
teuching they get at school needs 
supplementing? Should i-onmicrcinHy 
produced books he able to make 
money out of doing teachers' jobs for 
them? 

Perhaps parents uw need reassuring 
(tint the majority of children in fact 
tit in' t need these home study aids, but 
are learning the foundation skills of the 
hook's title in the course of their school 
history without even noticing it. Even 
if they weren't learning them at school 
would they have the time, the applica- 
tion and the ability (u cope with the 
sophisticated programme set out here ? 
Where would the motivation conic 
from tv* spend evenings, weekends 
and. as i*> -uggcMcd. M/Inml holidays all 
on one subject, unless n's a paitieul.it 
favourite.' And if it's a pniiiciii.ir 
favnin ilc. wouldn't they he getting on 
hue with it at school anyway'? 

ISui you can argue yourself into a 
corner with ah this ami miss the merits 
of what's olfcied. 'Hie text looks and 
reads like an Open University distance 
learning unit, and lias the suntc inten- 
tion to detail, and the same attempts to 
balance imparting of in format ion. de- 
velopmental exercises and self- assess- 
ment with revision exercise*.. The first 
volume discusses the nature of history, 
mid the vmicty of evidence historians 
use. This theme is developed in the 
second volume with a detailed discus- 
sion of photographs, accounts and 
personal documents as evidence, and 
the use In history of diagrams, graphs 
and maps. The third year study Is 
devoted to two projects, on the family 
and on the history of a place. It could 
be argued that this is markedly easier 
than the second year work ana should 
be exchanged for it. 

It all adds up to a structured and 
interesting course in doing history, 
perfect for the adult who never did 




pursue It now, perfect for home 
schooling, but not likely to fall apart 
from over use in the average house- 
hold, where kids have homework to do 
in the evenings. 


by Lesley Bulnrnn 


Foundation Skills: Chemistry. By Bob 
McDuell. Book 1: 0 85097 650 2; Book 
2: 658 8; Book 3: 666 9. 

Letts Study Aids £3.50 each. 


With the move in schools towards 
more integrated science comses. espe- 
cially in the lower school, it is surpris- 
ing trial Letts have produced a series of 


Each book is divided into over 2D 
units each containing a page or two of 
text and pictures, an “activities" sec- 
tion and ;i brief summary. The activi- 
ties include comprehensions, inter- 
pretation of diita, questions oil con- 
cepts ami some practical activities to 
do nl home. (These lire asterisked to 
indicate the need for supervision but 
more emphatic safety warnings should 
be included for some activities). At the 
end there arc answers, a glossary, and 
suggestions for fun her rending nnd 
places to go. 

The foundation skills of the senes 
title are laid out in an elaburnle table, 
alongside the basic chemical concepts. 
It is always hard to predict how a 
jMipil's understanding of a concept can 

but they do undoubtedly give 
practice in rending information from 
texts, diagrams mid tables and in 
interpreting observations and informa- 
tion. These skills urc of considerable 
use in chemistry courses and in ex- 
aminations. Sadly, the language re- 
flects the traditional textbook style, 
and therefore makes the comprehen- 
sion exercises less accessible limn they 
could be. 

Prescntaiiun i\ rather dull. The 
photographs are murky and the use of 
a second colour now looks old- 
fashioned. Hook 2 has many tables nl 
data ihiit require a high level of 
concentration, Hook / pioviiles useful 
mid stimulating work ill home (hat 


Hie problem is that "English” ciui- 
nul he learned like this. Not, ill least, 
by n youngster who needs extra help 
and support in language. For a child 
already literate and intelligent, the 
series may provide harmless instruc- 
tion nnd amusement. For those others, 
for whom parents are rightly con- 
cerned, it is probably indecipherable. 
The language level and register are all 
wrong, ami despite gestures in the 
direction of talk, most of the suggested 
activities are written, nnd more impor- 
tant, solipsist ic. These books borrow u 
formal which originally assumed the 
presence of a teacher and a learning 
group, and provide the pupil with 
neither. Lnnguage - “English 1 - is un 
interactive enterprise, and it remains 
unclear, this series shows, how to 
provide effective materials for self- 
supported study in the subject. 



Foundulion Skills: French. By Glurlu 
Richards. Book 1 : 0 851197 652 9. Ruok 
2: 660 X; Kook 3: 668 5. 

Letts Study Aids £3.50 


Each hook in this series is divided into 
units - 26 in Hook /, 25 in Book 2 and 
16 in Hook 3. Each unit is based on an 


would undoubtedly complement any “I**? of , ' rcnd .‘ lifc ‘J V"; 1 ■“‘utS! 
lower school science course, nnd Hook Mtuation. covering a wide range Most 


contain a reading passage and/or dia- 
logues. These are followed by “uctivl- 
tcs" , the answers to which are given at 
the end of each hunk. 

These hooks have been carefully 
and thought fully prepared and contain 
a wealth of material. By Tar the most 
valuable parts tire those dealing with 
life in l-i.iiicc ami how to cope with 
situations there. The illustrations aie 
good, the umhuuiic mntcriul Is well 
chosen and just the right amount of 
information is given. 

The grammar sections are clearly 
presented in a traditional manner. 
Although the author claims that gram- 
mar Inis been “reduced to a necessary 
, , , i minimum", a vast amount is covered. 

Foundulion Skills: English. By John j„ ,| w rjrs , yil nr, for example, the 
Barber and Denys hompstm. Book 1; | p rescn , Tense () f regular Ell, III and 
II 85(197 651 (I; Book 2: 659 ft; Book 3: 


3 lias some useful sections, but think 2 
appeal's in be very abstract and com- 
plex. All lluee provide teachers with 
valuable ideas for homework ami 
elnsswork. Although using these hooks 
will help improve some skills in chil- 


iiispire ciiiIiim.imii - indeed it might 
dampen m iciest in clieiiiiMiy. espe- 
cially in gills, il parents used these 
In inks insensitively. 


ENGLISH 

by John Cuperon 


books on the separate sciences at this 
lime. However, Book l will comple- 
ment most science courses as it covers 
fundamental concepts and is reason- 
ably accessible. Book 2 is very difficult 
anJ most I2-vear-nlds would'find con- 
cepts such as oxidation and reduction 
and quail lame ana l> vis far too com- 
plex /took 3 contains much inorganic 
chemistry that would usually be co- 
vered in Hie fourth year but has some 
I useful and comprehensible units on 
j water and related topics Chemistry is 
I ;i Jiff. -curt subject and Book 2 in 
j jM/iniihf wi'LilJ no i help parent or 
i thi-d r -■ dcve.Vp their undemanding 


667 7. 

Letts Study Aids £3.5(1 each. 


English /, English 2, English 3. Nnw 
where have ] heard that before? Of 
course! What Lctlshuvedonc for their 
Foundations Skills scries is to hring 
back Denys Thompson - backbone of 
the English attack of the Fifties and 
Sixties - and set him to revamp English 
Out etc for the anxiety market oT the 
Eighties. Parents in their thirties and 
forties will recognize what they did in 
English at school and feel reassured 
that standards haven’t disappeared. 
Here is the way to help your child to 
examination success. Or is it? 

Barber and Thompson admit in their 
Preface that the best thing parents can 
do is to talk with their children. They 
genuflect briefly in the direction of 
both Bullock and English 5-/6 (some 
neck-twisting involved here). But they 
then set off in the same old way, 
unrolling in the 50 units of each of 
these books what is unmistakably a 
traditional course-book. Here are the 
old ingredients: a thoughtfully-chosen 
extract from a well- written and, if 
possible, improving book; a brief com- 
ment - reflective, avuncular, some- 
times jokey - from the compilers; a 
series of activities with some sugges- 
tions for further reading; and a section 
on grammar. All this, 150 times. 

Decent, Fifties values stare at the 
reader from every page. But who 
exactly is this imagined reader? The 
text conjures up a vision of the bes- 
pectacled and pigtailed youngsters of 
another age. eager, earnest and cu- 
rious. These are children who may 
belong to the world of discos and Top 
of the Pops (an existence Book 3 
acknowledges); but they are probably 
more at home ferreting around in 
encyclopaedias or improving their 
reading aloud of “Snake”, where, 
following instructions, they have en- 
joyed "the subtle rhythms and 
sounds”. And who is tneir absent 
teacher? The imagination comes up 
with one strongly resembling Alastair 
S 


Present tense or regular bit, IK amt 
III* verhs is covered. Hunk 2 includes 
the agreement of nasi participles with 
preceding direct objects, direct object 
pronouns and indirect object pro- 
nouns. By (he end of Book 3 the 
Future, the Conditional. the 
Pluperfect, the Future Perfect and the 
Conditional Perfect have all been 
covered. It must be dear that only a 
very small percentage of 14-ycar-olds 
can cope with so much grammar. 

The reading passages, while cover- 
ing a wide range of topics, are not very 
exciting or inspiring. In unit 7 of Book 
l, for example, we find: "Verveine cst 
le chat dc CtMine. Sebastian cst lc chien 
dc Marc. Marc a un hamster aussi. Lcs 
animaux son dans la maison." This 
could almost come straight nut of a 
textbook from the Fifties. In unit 19 
mother and daughter go into town by 
bus, while father and son slay nt home 
to watch football on the television. 


mid 1 fear tlml many well i mentioned 
parents will buy them for their chil- 
dren, only to find that they will be used 
sumcwhiil infroq uently. 

BIOLOGY 

hy Jackie Hurdle 


Foundation Skills: Biology. By Andrew 
Cleave. Book 1 ; 0 85IW7 h4‘> »); Book 2: 
657 X. Book 3: 665 0. 

Letts Study Aids £3.50 each 


Book / in this series introduces the 
variety of living organisms and the life 
histones of some ; nook 2 considers l ife 
processes and the inter- relationships 
of organisms, and the third book looks 
at more processes and aspects of health 
and career education. In fact they 
cover much of the content of the 
approved GCSE syllabuses; all that is 
left for years four nnd five is “inheri- 
tance" nnd "evolution” and a repeti- 
tion, in greater depth, of the work 
done in years one to three. 

In almost all secondary schools the 
common pattern in the first two years 
is n course of combined science, so why 
these hooks have been issued is open 
in question. The author claims (hat 
although “some schools tench biology 
as a separate subject . . . others in- 
clude il ns part of a wider science 
course ... in either ease the contents 
of the course will be similar". Now you 
know. 

Each hook is divided into units such 
as "Blackbird", “The Blood System” 
and “Leaves the plants food factories" 
iiihI each is supposed to be designed in 
the same way. The left-hand page has 
“vital information” oil the unit and the 
right-hand page the activities which 
help the pupil to develop skills and 
concepts associated with it. Howevei. 
theie is little consistency and most 
units extend beyond this two-page 
format. At the front of each book is u 
tabulation, cross- icferencing the units 
with skills and concepts: many 

tcnchcis would queiy how the author 
defines a concept when two of those 
listed are "The 1‘lnce of Biology in 
Science a ml Society" and "I lie effects 
id disease ami parasitism". 

Many of the ramlliar activities out- 
lined are practical ones (hat can he 
casily earned out in the home with the 
minimum or equipment, t hough activi- 
ties using a compound microscope 
(cost?) could he u problem l.illle 
imagination is evident in the making of 
equipment. A traditional wormery 
(page 14, Book 1) is built from wood 
nnugluss even though a simple, cheap 
nnd successful version can be made 
from n plastic sweet jur, lemonade 
bottle and polythene. Similarly, a 
plastic-con ted wire bird feeder is 


During the day in the country the boys 
go fishing but the girls prefer to look 
for eggs in the hennouse, unless they 


The “activitls" at the end of each 
unit are a key feature of the books. 
They range from role-playing, com- 
prehension, games, personal lan- 
guage, letter writing to grammar exer- 
cises. They provide thorough practice 
of the material presented in the units 
and have been conscientiously pre- 
pared. It is stressed in the preface that 
the emphasis is on “practical applica- 
tion of knowledge" and "communica- 
tion". Many of the "activitfs" serve 
this purpose, but quite a few are old 
fashioned grammar exercises, such as 
inserting the correct part of a verb in a 

C articular tense; fur many pupils this 
as an inhibiting influence on the 
communicative use of language. Some 
are simply translation exercises where 
English phrases have to be expressed 
in rrenen. 

In many ways these arc excellent 
books. They arc thorough and well 
structured- For motivated and gifted 
linguists they will be first class, f do 
feel, however, that they are too diffi- 
cult for the average 11 to 14 -year-old 


plastic-coated wire bird feeder is 
shown (page 87, Book 1 ) when this loo 
could be created from a soft drink 
bottle. 

The black and white diagrams are 
good and dear but n deficiency evident 
in all three honks is the absence of 
scale on nearly every illustration. This 
is a pity because an appreciation of size 
is a “concept" every pupil should gain 
in the early years of science education. 
Consider some or the illustrations in 
Book 2: the photo micrograph of 
Spirogyra (pHge 1 1 ) was not given any 
magnification, yet the stylized drawing 
(page 15) has. On page 52, a photo- 

S h of 1‘lanarhi is linked to un 
anation of the relationship be- 
tween surface urca/volumc ratio and 
the efficiency of diffusion, yet (he size 
of the specimen is not given. In Book 3 
an idealized nerve (page 67) merits a 
size, but the nephron on the opposite 
page docs not. There are black and 
white photographs too but the poor 


and the 11 to 14-year-old range art 
particularly vulnerable. These booh 
should help parents to supplement the 
work done at school by enabling ihta 
to follow up topics nt home. The book 
seem to have two main turns: to help*] 
home when the inevitable quwtiros 
arise about work done in class and ui 
for homework , leaving parents senl> 
hing for half remembered facts from 
their schooldays; und to practise aod 
develop skills that will restore coofi. 
deuce, understanding and enjoymm 
in this often feared nnd misrepresented 
subject. T here is certainly a need far 
such hooks if these aims are even ini 
small measure fulfilled. 

The presentation and layout is 
attractive and easy to follow with a 
helping hand from the cartoon Mtro- 
hles to emphasize points. There in 
good variety of methods used in pre- 
senting the topics, including the use of 
home experiments, that could ml 
reawaken parents’ interest in physio 
homework. An interesting feature of 
Books 1 nnd 2, is the inclusion of 
listings uf simlc computer programs fw 
cither the BBC or Spectrum mat star 
how a computer can be used 1« 
calculations, and give practice lot 
some of the ideas in the text. Ik 
listings are easy to type in and cooiais 
remarkably few mistakes: a non-rum- 
rial bracket in one nlnce, and o 
•TF-OK-tiOTO" line in many of tbs 
pmgrnms that my BBC would hi 
, accept. 

Although GCSE does not rear in 
head in any overt way, there isauseM 
section nt the front of each boot 
showing what sort of skill each tojw 
can develop. However, the usefulws 
or this section will depend on w* 
these skills nnd concepts, as required 
by C.CSli, will be implemented »: 
practical assessment situation in cits. 

I received theso books with great 
enthusiasm, hut closer fasp ec1 '® 
thre w up a few misgivings. The nW 
sets himself a large tusk to satisfy to 
vagaries of all teaching schemes B 
these first three years, und incviuw 
there arc some minor omissionj 
suspect uni that my collogues mtg 
mist ry will be unluipw 
introduction of molecules in 
they prefer the term 
ions, atoms and molecules are sffltw 
out at it Inter stage, byen so. ^ 
children will require nil jin* "J 
from the start to supple mentis 

leaching scheme in JfinsflS 

though the total . cost of £ 050 

deter, especially if other 
help as well. Another da^r fag 
worried parent and child «no Ny 
set is that the amount of jjjj" 
not all of which willbeneedd^ 
one leaching scheme, H 
all hut the most cnthusi^The^^ 
of vocabulary aud condcnsw i a 
some of the material is such than: 
surely be suited to more aW “ ^ 
motivated children and I pa 
will appreciate this methoo 
seiitutinn. , rflef .rvatia& 

Apart from ‘ he I s ® tK fjfw be 
Barry Stone and Leti s _ ^ 

commended for this 

physics more enjoyable w jjgj 

In the home. Other books 
that cover the informal JJljSdpfli** 
this type of format, to 

to he a most useful 

books available for this 


by Peter Connah 


contrast means that detail is frequently 
hard to discern: this is especially true 
of the unnual rings on page 59 of Book 
3. 


V. > »*v . 


3; Book 5®Wff/r35ch. 
Letts Study Aids £3- 


Each of these books shares ^ 



Foundation Skills: Physics. By Barn- 
Stone. Book 1: 0 85097 656 1 ; Book 2; 
664 2; Book 3: 672 3. 

Letts Study Aids £3.5U each. 


The plight of physics teaching, or lack 
of jt, in sOme schools is weD known. 


BOOKS 


FRENCH & GERMAN 


by Eddie Ross 

Countdown to GCSE: French and 
German. By Gillian Taylor. 

Macmillan Education £1.95. (J 333 
409507. 

T— ■— -~" 111 ~ 1 'ii- ' ■■ ■. — 

This book is for pupils and parents, 
many of whom, regrettably but under- 
standably, know very little about the 
GCSE examination. The author is 
obviously enthusiastic about the new 
exam and offers much helpful advice. 

The book is divided into three 
sections, dealing with the nature and 
content of the exam, how to prepare 
for it and, finally, how to practise for it. 
The general advice nnd explanations 
refer not only to French and German 
but also to Italian, Spanish and Rus- 
sian. 

The first section treats the aim of the 
exam, explains the thinking behind it. 
pointing out the weaknesses of the old 


ON YOUR MARKS 

GCSE: a new series of introductory guides 


FD,A 


GCE and CSE exams and emphasizing 
the advantages which should emerge 
from the new syllabuses in Modem 
Languages. The four skill areas, the 
levels of assessment, the practicalities 
of the exams, the syllabuses and the 
system of grades arc all dearly ex- 
plained. 

The second section, dealing with 
preparation, is the largest in the book, 
h begins with some useful hints on how 
to learn, encouraging pupils to seek 
out material which is relevant to 
themselves. There are sections, for 
French and for German, on role- 
playing, conversation, grammar, 
listening and reading, and finally on 
wnting. A lot of excellent material is 
provided, but the author docs point 
out in her introduction that she does 
not include all the language facts 
neededi The grammur parts seem to 
me to be the least satisfactory, some of 
the explanations being so bncF ns to be 
almost meaningless, c.g. “Ich intercs- 
sisre mich fifr Elcktronik." This is 
explained by: “This sentence contains 
nifr/i because the verb is reflexive." 
-The third section gives examples of 
uCSE-typc questions us well as hints 
ana tips on how to tackle them. The 
aawce given is agRin clear, sound and 
sensible. 

This book should help reassure 
Pupils or parents who arc concerned 
about the new exam nnd enable pupils 

cope more easily with GCSE in 
™deni Lang uag es. 


bus; school-based assessment; speci- 
men examination papers; the way in 
which traditionul examination papers 
ar E5 iar . kcd; revision and preparation. 

The introduction explains the ori- 
gins of the GCSE and the confusions of 
the system it is replacing. The table 
relating the grades for O level and CSE 
to those of the new examination will be 
useful to parents and employers until 
GCSE has established its own stan- 
dards. 

The National Criteria aims are made 
more easy to understand by the uniniti- 
ated by translating them into everyday 
situations. For example, “to read ab- 
out mathematics, and write and talk 
about the subject in a variety of ways” 
becomes “you should he able to look at 
a ' J ' *F a P" of sales fi 8 urcs > n an office, 
and obtain the correct information 
from it. "(page 6) * 

The two assessment objectives 
which mark the greatest changes, oral 
responses to mathemntics questions 
and mental calculations (3.16), prac- 
tical and investigational work (3.17) 
are considered in Section 4 on school- 
based assessment. Understandably it is 
short in relation to its importance since 
no one knows how school-based 
assessment will work out in practice. 
TTie authors say their examples are the 
kind of tests “likely to be used, but it 
should be realized that the actual form 
of these . . . may differ quite widely 
between the various examination 
groups" (page 34). Conventional ex- 
amination papers' “method” and 
“accuracy” marks are explained. TTie 

E enultimate section's “Some Dos and 
>on’ts in the Examination” could with 
profit be writ large on classroom walls 
throughout the country. 

The book is clearly written, easy to 
read and can be highly recommended 
ns a succinct, general guide to the 
GCSE mathematics examination. 


ENGLISH 


by David Self 


Countdown to GCSE: English. By 
Patrick Scott. 

Macmillan Education £1.95. 333 
41345 8. 


When you bear in mind that it was only 
arnuna Easter that the GCSE English 
syllabuses became generally available, 
very few books so far published can 
actually have taken account of their 


objectives and methods. Within four 
mam sections on writing, reading, oral 
communication and literature, it out- 
lines good working habits, illustrates 
the sorts of questions and activities 
likely in be encountered and provides 
examination tips. It js particularly 
successful in taking the reader into the 
examiner’s mind and explaining (with- 
out jargon) the thinking behind, say, 
course work or open book examina- 
tions as opposed to traditional papers. 
As Mr Scott writes, “It’s usually true 
that if you understand why you arc 

bene “ me,hillg ’ you arc ,ikc| y t0 do i! 

With any book (certainly one pro- 
duced so quickly) it is possible to 
quibble. For starters, can one actually 
prepare for the oral communication 
examination on your own7 Furth- 
ermore, it is possible for schools to 
devise an oral communication syllabus 
that includes none of'the activities 
outlined here. The section on litera- 
ture is distinctly thin and, a liny point, 1 
wish the author did not write “try and 
■ ■ ■” when lie means “try to . . . 

That apart, it will be of enormous 
help to anv candidate who persists in 
reading it (and it is not a difficult read) ; 
It will inform and pacify any parent 
worried by the methods ana style of 
the new examination Hnd (once wrap- 
ped in a plain brown paper cover) will 
doubtless become the secret handbook 
of many an English teacher faring up 
to the myriad demands that GCSE will 
make within the crowded weeks that 
lie ahead. 


physics 


by Martin Hollins 


Countdown to GCSE: Physics. By 
Derek McMonagle. — 

Macmillan Education £1.95. 0333 
41859 X. 


is used, to all of the specimen answers. 
It is u sensible attempt (ogive meaning 
to differentiation, though it is open to 
question whether examiners will use 
this method in current papers. Also uf 
use to teachers is the very detailed 
comparison or syllabus content of a 
physics syllabus from each or ihc five 
groups. (Presumably this is syllabus A 
for those groups with alternative sylla- 
buses.) For example, the subject of 
Forces and Motion is divided into 40 
different topics for the comparison. 

The third major feature ofihe book, 
of most direct use to students, is a 
study guide which includes how to 
organize your time, your notes and the 
topics in the physics syllabus; once 
aguin in sufficient detail to be of real 
use, especially perhaps to nnrenis 
needing to motivate or assist the 
reluctant student. 

Mention is made of features such as 
courscwork assessment and practical 
work, but no examples are given, nor is 
their much evidence of the wider 
implications of physics. The book is h 
valuable practical aid to studying phy- 
sics for GCSE. If the subject as 
presented seems little changed by the 
new examination system, this is prob- 
ably an accurate reflection of the 
current state of affairs. 


ECONOMICS 


by Bill Jackson 

Countdown to GCSE: Economics. By 
Andrew Leake. 

Macmillan Education £1.95. 0 333 
42402 6. 



Coantdown to GCSE: Mathematics. 
{7 ** Forster and Michael Wordle. 
MMan Education £1.95. 0 333 


an introduction for candi- 
■Jfn IP *^ e GCSE mathematics ex- 
G«p?P n '‘ 11 ' s in ? evcn sections: why 
Jr, • ; 8lm . s * objectives and asscss- 
in mathe matics; the core sylla- 

continued 

thc “whole of sccon- 

?JS aths de P«ids”. 

iriirrJtn | Cxt . a,so shares a common 
pC i OI l. in whicfl ‘he author dis- 
r e J!A Wor ^ ,I1 8 knowledge of recent 
•he thri!. f n ? re P° rts - He states that 
to fi,^L VQ t mcs h av e been designed 
NumLrL fiVC APu categories of 
ry S Algebra, Gcomct- 


scctinir* 7 . wa - cuen voiumc nas 

iniroducHnn^ 8 the r se fivc li,Ics - 11,0 
'he Damn? 11 ’ 8 50 I® fcrs to the role of 
developin'/ 1 8 . ch,ld ’ s mathematical 

BHEJihS! 1 s P egcs,s * hat mosl 

cnlu, JJW be f on| y too delighted to 
heln il 6 p of P are nts in tfiis task. 
'WoSnfS? understand the dc- 
the author /^hematieal learning, 

,he SR?— 3 tablc idcnlif >>ng 

Un i(« of work " f euch of th? 

t0 he of? S' 1 d , ld n ? r f,nd this ,ab lc 
on to iJIh Th e author 
look uoon that 11 ls important to 

5S^ Sch ^wo X rk Sd a mS C a"s U S 

-jjjE I 


were published but has biron heavily 
revised during the publication process 
in order to reflect what the syllabuses 
ended up by saying. Although it is 
being marketed through bookshops, it 
is not simply one of those revision aids 
which appear to be aimed at anxious 
parents of less than anxious candi- 
dates. It is far, far more useful than 
that - and could easily wreck the 
private tuition business. 

Written by the “chair" of NATE, it 
is addressed to the candidate and is a 
conversational and lucid guide to what 
the new examination is about: its aims. 


dard, the amount of print crammed 
onto each page suggests that, where 
value for money is concerned, how 
much you put on each page is of 
paramount importance . 

Each section in the text is subdivided 
into units or varying length which tend 
to follow the well tried "information - 
examples - activities" model. One 
could “nit pick” over the content on 
many occasions, but in texts designed 
to help parents help children under- 
stand mathematics it is puzzling that on 
page 1 1 of Book 1 the instruction given 
is "Complete the mappings” when in 
fact there is no mention of mappings 
until page 70 of Book 3. 

I cannot agree with the author’s 
suggestion that Book / is for the 
1 1-year-old, Book 2 for the 12-ycar- 
old and Book 3 for the 13-ycar-old. 
The content covered in total would 
enable a 13-year-old to attempt the 
higher level proposed For Ihc GCSE 
examinations. I would hate to be a 
teacher trying to explain that although 
Mr Ashcroft covers the topic in his 
book for 13-year-olds, we covered it 


The widely publicized controversy sur- 
rounding the late introduction of 
GCSE has centred on major Issues 
such as resource availability, tcacher- 
time for coursework assessment and 
the extent of the move towards crite- 
rion referenced assessment, and re- 
duction of content. Teachers will only 
just have had the opportunity to study 
the details of content cover, and types 
' in i ' 


information. Students and their pa- 
rents, for whom these practical details 
are all important, will have had no- 
thing to allay their anxieties. 

This book is designed to do just this 
for physics candidates and their pa- 
rents. ft gives a brief guide to the new 
features of GCSE, starting with the 
aims and concluding with criterion 
referencing planned tor 1990. This is 
clearly set out, and should provide 
answers to many of the questions 
parents will ask. Much of the book is 
taken up by sample questions and 


This little book contains many useful 
hints on revision skills and examina- 
tion technique which can be applied to 
subjects at all levels. Chapters arc also 
devoted to the three assessment 
methods favoured for economics spe- 
cifically: short-answer questions, data- 
responsc and extended writing. Ques- 
tions extracted from the GCSE Speci- 
men Papers have been used extensive- 
ly, and Mr Leake provides his own 
typically thorough answer plans for 
many of them. A final chapter on 
coursework techniques completes the 
work. 

Unfortunately, Countdown to 
GCSE: Economics was written before 
the real countdown had reached “All 


Systems Go”. Draft syllabuses had 
been published by the five examining 
groups, but few of them has received 
formal approval when the book was. 


to teachers is the application of the 
four level grading system expected to 
be applied when criterion referencing 


have been written for parents, I cannot 
see that they offer anything unique and 
suggest that interested parents may be 
belter advised to work with the school 
using the texts issued to pupils. 


by Bryan Waites 


Foundation Skills: Geography. By Clif- 
ford Lines and Lanrle Colwell. Book It 
0 85097 653 7; Book 2: 661 8; Book 3: 
669 3. 

Letts Study Aids £3.50 each. 


The great success of Letts Study Aids 
for GCE examinations has clearly 
encouraged the publishers to venture 
into the mysterious ground of 11 to 
14-year-olds, often regarded as a twi- 
light' zone. Each of these 136-page 
books in written “to help you to do well 


being written. Hence some of the 
assessment schemes which were 
changed as a result of SEC criticisms 
are reproduced in their original (and 
consequently inaccurate) form. Tabic 
2, for instance, (Assessment Patterns 
of the Different Examining Groups) 
contains about a dozen factual errors. 
The author has covered himself with a 
footnote (“all these are proposals 
subject to approval") , but inevitably 
students will be misled by some of the 
information provided. 

The emphasis throughout most of 
the book is on developing examina- 
tions technique. Appropriate course- 


enunciated and, indeed, the valuable 
tabulation found in other books is also 
included. 

Each book represents one year's 
work and can be used cither in class or 
privately, with copious activities and 
answers provided. The authors be- 
lieve, with good cause, that (he books 
will “farm a foundation for examina- 
tion work in a few years' lime. In this 
way you will be sowing the seeds for 
success In future examinations". There 
is no doubt that the content, concepts 
and skills demonstrated in the series 
relate strongly to (lie new GCSE 
syllabuses and would give a sound 


syllabuses i 
foundation. 


KM 




The arrangement throughout is 
under six major headings: Mapwork 
and Physical geography; Climate, 
weather and sous; Agriculture; 
Population and Settlement; Trans- 
port; Industry. Book / has an emphasis 
on the British Isles; Book 2 on Western 
Europe and Book Jon the Developing 


worm, wim examples taken from 
China, the Seychelles, Nigeria, Chile, 
East Africa, Malaysia. Amazonia, In- 
tdia and many other places. . , . 
Each section is subdivided into cigliL 


PUPILS & PARENTS 


work skills are covered separately in 
ihc last nine pages. Arguably this is the 
area which should have received the 
greatest emphasis, not the least. 
Assessed extended coursework pro- 
jects will be new to mosl 15-year-olds 
when they start the syllabus, and there 
must have been a case for devoting a 
significant projwrtion of the book to 
showing youngsters how they might 
respond to the unfamiliar challenge 
successfully. After alt, one of the 
syllabuses assigns 30 per cent of the 
total available marks to teacher-asses- 
sed coursework. 

The strength of the book lies in the 
way Ihc author stresses the importance 
of forward planning, consistent work 
and thorough revision. Mr Leake gives 
his advice in a language appropriate to 
the average 15-ycnr-old, using car- 
toons nna flow diagrams. There is 
much down-to-earth common sense 
here. Used wisely, this would be :i 
worthwhile purchnse. 


HISTORY 


by Jessica Saraga 


Countdown to GCSE: History. By 
Nicholas Tale. 

Macmillan Education £1.95, 0 333 
42253 8. 


Candidates need GCSE training as 
well as teachers, and perhaps it's a 
good thing to have it in book form, 
since teachers have been in no position 
until very recently to advise their 
charges about the new examination, 
and arc as yet barely half a step ahead. 
Produced especially for candidates, it 
may well be their parents who prove to 


The book gives a brief run-down of 
the National History Criteria, and the 
aims and assessment objectives, com- 


mon to all the boards' history sylla- 
buses. It lias extensive examples of the 
type of questions which will be used to 
assess different skills whatever the 


assess different skills whatever the 
board involved. The new assessment 
cleqient involves empathy and the 
valuation of sources. Candidates arc 
led through these and other require- 
ments, and the implications of struc- 
tured questions, stimulus questions, 
short questions, multiple choice, in 
fact every hazard they might encoun- 
ter. The examples given of successful 
and unsuccessful answers, and the 
explanations of what marks might be 
awarded could be a tremendous help. 

You can’t help feeling, though, that 
any candidate who can read, under- 
stand and apply all this is likely to he 
able to cope with GCSEs without loo 
much trouble anyway. Candidates who 
really need this guide to supplement 
their classroom learning arc also going 
to need help in using it. 

The language is simple and straight- 
forward, but nothing like simple and 
straightforward enough for a large 
proportion of 15 to 16-year-olds, about 
whoso capacities syllabus designers’ 
paper-setters- and perhaps education 
lecturers like Nicholas Tate - tend to 
be ovcr-optimistlc. But it could be a 
welcome and useful tool for teachers. 


units, frequently on well-illustrated, 
two-page spreads. The vocabulary is 
correctly geared to the age range and 
the content is also wcu-deveToped, 
with such items as ranking, networks 
and games technique being cleverly 
introduced nl the right level. Activi- 
ties, answers, glossary and further 
reading add to the self-contained struc- 
ture of the series. 

The reproduction of some of the 
photographs is poor which could be a 
drawback as detailed questions are 
based on photographs which do not 
show features clearly enough to give a 
sound answer. The unit arrangement 
also has limitations since occasionally 
too brief explanations have to be given 




variety of examples chosen, there is 
little attempt to be imaginative or 
unorthodox. This is a pity since the 
years 1 1 to 14 are just the ages free 
from examination constraints where a 
fpw more exciting things might 
happen. 

Overall, however, this is an. excel- 
lent scries which can be of great 
both in school and at home. 
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The National Gallery oE Scotland has 
assembled an attractive and admirably 
informative exhibition in Lighting Up 
the Landscape - French Impressionism 




While an Impressionist exhibition can 
hardly fail to score a popular success, it 
is more difficult to achieve one which 
allows us to see these familiar works in 
a slightly different 'context; for nuiny 
visitors, the National Gallery will have 
succeeded in doing just that. 

The exhibition reveals a lineage 
running from the artificial, codified 
proportions -of the IKth-cenlury 
academic school, through the freer 
bruxhwork and wilder vistas of 
Romanticism and the Duich-influ- 
enccd Baririzon group in the 1840s, to 
the first wave of Ininrcssionisi works 
shown In Paris in 1874 (ending imitnli- 
singly at that point, just as the move- 
ment gets exciting). In the process, it 
illustrates the growing importance of 
landscape ns a genre, concomitant with 
a breaking down of the rigidly defined 
subject classifications of the old 
academy. 

The divcise affinities deriving from 
.such pre- Impressionist figures as 
Corot. Daubigny, anil Courbet be- 
come clear; whatever die lines ol 
connection, however, the sudden 
eruption of canvases like Monet's 
beautifully restored Seaseapein his On 
rhe Seine «rr Rcnnecoun provides a 
vivid reminder of what a genuine 
depart lire these paint i lies actually 
were - and how much more so they 
must base seemed to (often outraged) 
come in ni>r; opinion. 

.Scandal never lies far Jiom ait. u 
seems - Scottish painter John Helium 
caused a minor ft mtwi in die tabloids 
with his Botham portrait curlier this 
year. The Gallery of Modern Art. well 
used to such things. Inivc chosen a 
retrospective of his wink us their 
festival exhibition (until September 
21). The figure Inis been central in 
Hell ally's work since lie began m 
exhibit outside the USA dining festiv- 
als in the caily Sixties, and this exhibi- 
tion provides u elumeo to truce the 
shifts in his approach. 

His curly preoccupntion with Christ- 
ian iconography transferred to the 
working lives of the fishing people he 
grew up with, ns in the triptych 


grew up with, ns in the triptych 
"Allegory” (both the form and the use 
of gutted fish and meat recall Bacon) 
or “Kinlochbervie", give way to the 
haunting spectres of concentration 


camp victims, most strikingly in the 
(968 "Obsession” and “Homage to 
John Knox". Thereafter. Bellany’s 
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work becomes increasingly abstract 
and expressionist, many recalling 
another Northern painter who special- 
ized in despair, Edvard Munch. If 
Bellany's work looks unflinchingly at 
human suffering, it is redeemed by a 


Most of us arc afraid of loneliness, so 
the fate deliberately chosen by 
Dorothea (First Tuesday, 1TV, August 
5) is a matter for astonishment. Unlike 
her sister Joan, who lives with her 
family in Scunthorpe, Dorothea fled 
"the pressure of too many people” for 
a jungle clearing in Belize where she 
looks after a menagerie of dogs, cats 
and chickens, a day s journey from the 
nearest town. The reasons For her 
self-imposed isolation remained 
mysterious, despite dues in her char- 
acter and her past. 

Easier to comprehend, but no less 
remarkable, is Evelyn Glennie’s 
achievement in breaking out of the 
handicap of profound deafness to 
become an accomplished musician. 
"VV'bat an indomitable spirit!" 


Shipbuilder on display at Royal Scottish 

caustic sense uf humour and mi in- 
vigorating use nf colour and form. 

His figures increasingly met amor pil- 
ose into mythological amt fantastic 
crest lures in flic Inter paintings, and u 
new range of charaeterivtie iconic im- 
ages emerge in augment the fish uf his 
earlier work, with seagull, dog. cut. 
monkey mid skeleton prominent. Por- 
traiture is also well-represented, in- 
cluding a series of self-portraits which 
them selves mirror many of the larger 
changes in his work. A fine exhibition, 
this, showcasing the substantial body 
of work of a Min com para lively young 
(.it 44} painter: it is supported by Celtic 
Kcfli'cMiiris on an Aulrf A Him ice. a 
selection of his water ai lours ami draw- 
ings at the Assembly Rooms (until 
August 29). and u show or prints at the 
Print ninkors Workshop (until Septem- 
ber 6). 

The celebration of the Scottish En- 
lightenment which provides the central 
theme or the festival has nurtured four 
very different exhibitions, although 
the two principal ones, A llotbcil of 
Genius - The Scottish Enlightenment 
1730-1790 (Royal Museum of Scot- 
land, Queen Street, until September 
20) and The Enterprising Scot (Rnynl 
Scottish Academy, until October 5) 
share a common ingenuity of design 
and preseninllon, The period reg- 
istered major advances in science, 
medicine and philosophy which actual- 
ly outstripped (with honourable excep- 
tions) the arts; the problem of present- 
ing all this in exhibition form has been 
tackled with imagination und flair at 
both venues. 

The Museum's two-tier installation 
features reconstructions of various 
aspects or Edinburgh life in the period, 
accompanied by AlastaLr Moffat's spe- 
cially commissioned commentary (on 


Opera 


QEH twosome 


by Patrick Carnegy 


i Academy 

cordless headphones); upstairs, n 
more conventional spread of paint- 
ings. manuscripts and hooks comple- 
ments the entertainments below, the 
Academy cast a wider net over Scott Mi 
achievements: drawing on the com- 
bined boldines of the new National 
Muse unis of Scotland, it also employs 
working models and audio-yisuuf aids 
to inject life into their subjects. 

Both clearly declare llieir intention 
to present serious (mid potentially 
rather solemn) material in as bright a 
way us possible. If they occasionally 
trivialize in .the attempt, they have 
laigely created tributes in the spirit of 
die inii"vali*iri and eiitei prise ilicv 
celebrate . and will surely provide ideal 
introductions for school parlies ns well 
as summer visitors. More conventional 
exhibitions on the theme arc Painting 
In Sciillnnd - The Golden Age (Tnlhot- 
Kicc Gallery, iiniii August 31) and 
miniaturist James Tussle a t the Portrait 
Gallery (mull September 311). _ 

The Portrait Gallery's principal ex- 
hibition features pioneering work in an 
art-form which had to awml the Victo- 
rians. Printed Light (until October 26) 
brings together u heiiutifiilly mounted 
selection from the gallery's photo- 
graphs by Hill and Adamson, and 
those of Fox-Talbut from the Science 
Museum in London (where it will 
subsequently he mounted). If the 
sheer clarity of many of iheir prints is 
remarkable , and the documentary 
value beyond question, their best work 
transcends any simple technical or 
curiosity value. Their experiments 
with light and shade, composition and 
piclorinl effect, visibly lay the founda- 
tions of the photographic urt they 
helped invent. 

Kenny Mathieson 


Television 


Pioneers as ever, the inauguration of 
London's Queen Elizabeth Mall as an 
opera venue has been entrusted to 
David Freeman's Opera Factory com- 
pany working with the London Sinfo- 
nielta. While there have been several 
at tempts at "semi-staging'' works at 
the QEH - including a singularly 
unhappy presentation of Elegy for 
Young Lovers in honour of Mans 
Werner Henze's sixtieth hirllulny ear- 
lier this year - this seems to be the first 
determined attempt to use the hall for 
opera, and it is very much the intention 
of the new South Bank artistic direc- 
tion that it should succeed as such. 

The two works chosen for the first 
ever "opera season” are Mozart's Cost 
fan Turn ■ and Harrison Birtwistle's 
Van, Tan. Teihern, here receiving us 
world premiere. For Cosi. David Free- 
man turns the raised stage into a 
Mediterranean strand. Granted that a 
beach is as apt a setting as any for the 
lovers’ games, it lakes more than 
bikinis and Ambrc Solairc to get this 
work ncmally into the water. When it 
eventually does lake the plunge, the 
cast convey n deeply affect mg sense of 
fan and mimes that have gone most 
irrevocably wrong. But file athletic 
performances, with the exception of 
Christine Boles's Dorubellu, would 
have gained - and may vet do so - from 
a move manifest commit nicnt to the 
one naked truth-teller in tile opeia - 
Mozart's music. The orchestra, under 
Paul Daniel, play in full view alongside 
tlie action, but they sounded under- 
rehearsed , and the problems of coordi- 
nating voices and instruments have yet 
in he solved. 

The layout adopted for V rui, Ian. 
Teihera Hie next night - with the band 
now behind a gauze at stage rear - was 
more satisfactory. This wns the second 
Hiriwjsfic opera premiere this year. 
The Mu\k fi/ Oiphem ai file London 
Coliseum used dunce, mime, mask, 
conventional and electronic sounds to 
stretch the possibilities of music 
theatre into exciting new regions. The 
mulli-liivcrcd complexity ol the whole 
mid its great length will, alas, limit llu* 
occasions when it will lie lieunl 
(though there will lie u broadcast lairly 
soon). Not so, one hopes, with Piin. 
Tan, Teihera, which lasts a gripping 
minutes mid is much more concen- 
trated in its aim and dramatic means. 

Its title refers to a magical number 
system, still surviving in children's 
counting games. Superficially, (lie new 
opera is annul counting sheep, though 
it doesn't allow one to doze off for a 
minute. Tony Harrison's libretto ab- 
out n Pennine shepherd who comes 
south with his flock and wins out overa 
native Wiltshire shepherd, brings out 
the best in a composer whose work is 
inextricably linked with the strong 
patterns of folk talc and legend. Roth 
Alan, the northerner - finely sung by 
Omar Ebrahim - and Caleb, the 
southerner (Richard Suart), arc bari- 
tones, with Alan's wife Hannah 
(Helen Charnock making light of a 


The human condition 


Jonathan Dimbleby exclaimed, tossing 
some loose chipping* into the space 
between the two films. The scries is not 
designed primarily to inform, simply to 
contemplate (he varieties of human 
behaviour and experience, and the 
presenter, in the absence of any overt 
message, has to supply his own. These 
were films, he told us, “about two 
extraordinary individuals . . . Both of 
them are women”. If Lhat was worthy 
of note, so were ihc credits: producers, 
directors, camera operators, film edi- 
tors. studio director, deputy editor, 
series editor; all of them arc men. 

Dr Miriam Stoppard (Where 
There’s Life . . . ITV. August 6) has a 
more obvious role than Dimbleby's, 
hut an articulate principal guest and 
audience made her seem redundant. 
David Sinclair, entering his third mar- 
riage. argued that divorce can be good 
for sou. “Have you been divorced?" 
Minam Stoppurd asked each partici- 
pant in turn, apparently unaware of 
her producer's criterion for choosing 
ihc studio audience. On the basis of 
personal experience, sonic found it 


preferable to a bad marriage, others 
not; but Ihc unanimous verdict was the 
one that greeted the couple who. 
having explained precisely what had 
driven them to divorce each other, 
Announced that they were getting 
remarried. Everyone dapped. 

Fear of loneliness? Sentimentality? 
Love, as Ingmar Bergman insisted 
(The Blessed Ones, Channel 4, August 
7), is a madness lhat can he both 
painful and destructive. The warning 
to viewers was right: it was the 
“psychological tensions" of Ihc film 
that were distressing, nut one or two 
unpleasant scenes. Viveka's obsession 
with the cast in her eye gave you fair 
warning of what those might involve. 

“Divorce me before irs too late," 
she tells Sune, with the perception that 
made the real-life Dorothea not even 
pause to consider her sister’s invitation 
to join the family in Scunthorpe. 
Sune's determination to slay by her 
only intensifies Viveka's refusal in 
compromise with reality and, conse- 
quently, her delusions of betrayal; 
“Divorce is always a grave act." was 


the best Miriam Stoppard could do. by 
way of summing up. 

What hope is there, on the other 
hand, for those whose vision is ad- 
justed to a mad world? George Bees- 
ley (Colin Blakely), in Douglas Living- 
stone's Drums Along Balmoral Drive 
(BBC2, August 6), learning to live in 
Zimbabwe, was saner bui less honest 


difficult high-soprano line), caught 
between them. There is nlso a Nick 
Shallow figure, known ns the Bad TJn 
(l’hilip Doghiiu). who tempts Caleb 
towards forbidden gold ana sclf-dcs- 
t ruction. 

But in :i ritualistic piece like this, die 
story is less important than its enact, 
menl . The setting is a stone circle life 
at Avebury. Two lines of sheep masks 
are laid out on the ground at either 
side, black faces on the left Tor Caleb's 
flock, while faces on the right lor 
Alan's. The chorus of twelve females 
and one solitary male (the hard-press- 
ed rant, needless to say) wear either 
the black nr the white masks depend- 
ing on which flock they arc imperso- 
nating. The masks themselves are 
engagingly characterful, the sheep all 
snorting distinctive personalities as 
they rub their flunks against the stones 
or gyrate wildly around their shepherd 
at counting time. Only Birtwistle, 

f ierliups. could get away with writing 
or a chorus of singing sheep. 

One or the most magnetic qualities 
of the opera is its integration of a ritual 
drama with a story immediately engag- 
ing in human terms. The composer 
himself has described its music as lib: 
“a big clock mechanisin''. Beneath its 
orderly marking of lime and season in 
this "mechanical pastoral'', cunningly 
sprung devices strike and chime lo 
muik each major episode. To the 
•■primitive” exuberance nf Birtwistles 
writing for woodwinds is now added an 
oriental sensuality in his use of harp, 
string septet, flute mid pipe. 

The ineiintutory counting songs and 
patterns which structure the score are 
spliced inseparably into it. The van! 
lines are always genuinely expressive 
und not. as in too many modernistic 

semes, merely aesthetic window-dres- 
sing. T here is an internal and ex ternal 
strength about Vrwi, Tan, Tethn 
which mark it out as something vety 
special in the comjKiscrs impressu 
theatre oeuvre. Like Maxwell DbJ«J 
The UahlhoiM. it Is a notable additw 
to the small repertory of new opfflj 
which ate teaching new 
communicating directly with hern. 

David I ; i cc mfin’s t hcatncnl fbirn 
ideally matched to )an, ran. Teihm 

mid ITgur 1 hwitrfii conducted a« ' 

deni performance by the 
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than his wife (Rowcna Cooper), who 
realized the full extent of the com- 
promise which this implied. Some of 
the attitudes may have been carica- 
tured, but the actors and the script 
convinced you that these characters 
might hold the values that they proc- 
laimed, unlike anyone in The Thorn 
Birds which started a re-run on BBC1 
(August 6). The thesis that there is 
dramatic tension to lie had from the 
conflict between the imperatives uf 
love and those of the Church only 
works if, like Claudel, you believe 

E assionately in both. Otherwise, you 
avc a good cast and 2U million dollars 
fluttering aimlessly across the desert. 

Just suppose, Roger Edwards asked 
an advertising agency (Diverse Re- 


lakeside theatre, 
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RESOURCES 


T he children in our school arc 
used to seeing me with a 
camera. The camera is my 
visual notebook. As many 
families now own an autofocus com- 
pact camera it has become possible to 
introduce children to the camera and 
simple photographic work. My aims 
were to help children to increase visual 
awareness; keep a visual record of 
their school-life; become more inde- 
pendent in their own learning and 
communicate and discuss ideas with 
other children. 

I believe that photography can be 
developed into an important and suc- 
cessful part of the school curriculum. 
Photography involves mathematics 
and science in a purposeful rmd prac- 
tical way and can lead to some excel- 
lent and imaginative work. 

Any compact camera can be used - 
the old Olympus Trip 35 is a good basic 
camera, we used five Cosmic Symbol 
35mm cameras. These are cheap com- 
pact cameras that come complete with 
a cose and have the facility for adding 
on a flash gun. The lens has a focus 
control in metres and, for the younger 
children, four picture-focus settings. 
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stood these easily and moved on 
quickly to estimating in metres and 
setting the focus ring accordingly. The 
concept of focusing distances is not 
easy tor young children to grasp but I 
was pleasantly surprised at how under- 
stand grew. One child simplified the 
concept of infinity by saying that it was 
"as Far as I can see*'. 

The exposure is set by adjusting the 




film speed. For 125 ISO/ ASA speed 
film the control is set to f.ll on the 
40mm lens and left. This, for the 
photographically minded, gives a good 
depth of field to compensate for any 
focussing errors. The child then sets 
the shutter speed by adjusting the 
weather symbols, which correspond to 
shutter speeds of Vis, '/», Vfco, Vns and 
taoth of a second. 


Camera shake is less of a problem 
with a leaf-shutter compact than with a 
more sophist icted SLR camera. 
However, because these cameras use 
35mm film they have the advantage of 
using the same size film as an SLR. 
Because of this large negative size, 
compared to a disc or l in camera, this 
gives a good print quality. 

So the children only need in use two 
controls- focus ring and shutter speed. 
They can wind on with their thumb, 
compose the picture and then gently 
press the shutter lever to take a 
photograph. 

The first things that children want to 
photograph are their friends. This can 
jink in well with n topic about 
Ourselves". Our children were proud 
delighted to sec photographs of 
tneir friends that they had taken nnd 
printed themselves. From this initial 
self-centred starting point there are 
many educational, environmental and 
“pal photographs waiting to be 
taken. The children then took photo- 
Braphs of the school building and its 
environment. These were printed and 
displayed as an environmental identi- 
B cation quiz. 

intere st in photography led 
ffEJUy to . a topic on ‘Tight and 
Jl®. .• A thick carpet of snow helped 
»* initial visualisation and resulted in 
«io°u set of contrasting black and 
"“Jte pictures. After seeing their first 
J Photographs the children became 
of the importance of holding the 
aments level. Their vocabulary was 
50011 ^tended to include words and 
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Camera angles 

Adrian Joice on photography in the primary 

school 


concepts such as "horizontal” and 

vertical”. 

With a flash fitted to the camera it is 
easy to take photographs indoors. 
During class assemblies a child was 
allowed to sit near the front of the hall 
and take the official photographs. 
Flash freezes movement, so sets of 
excellent action photographs in- 
creased the childrens enjoyment and 
feeling of success. 

Mathematical concepts of time, 
temperature, capacity and length are 
used when developing a film. The 
chemicals have to be Rt a temperature 
of 20°C, the processing time varies 
according to the film and developer 
combination. For older children, 
working out the developer chemical 
dilutions can be fun as well as challeng- 
ing - some mixtures arc a 1:10 ratio 
while the others can be 1 :3Q or even 
1:75. Most film tanks need 300 ml of 
diluted chemicals per film. This prac- 
tical capacity work provides meaning- 
ful experiences of fractions and accu- 
rate measuring of the liquids. 

For most developing work the che- 
micals are poured into the tank and 
shaken (or agitated) for the first 15 
seconds and then agitated twice every 
30 seconds until that chemical process 
is complete. Children derive great 
enjoyment from watching and waiting 
for the sweep hand on the clock to 
reach the appointed place. More than 
once I have been told off for not 
agitating the tank at the exact 30 I 


second intervals! 

After a rinse in plain water to stop 
the film developing, fixer is poured 
into the tank to fix the film so that it 
will last for generations to come. When 
this is done and the processing is 
complete the film is washed with 
plenty of fresh water while (he film is 
still inside the tank. With frequent 


water changes and continual agitation 
for about 30 minutes this proves to be a 
very popular (and safer) part of the 

film ilo«)rtlr\n!nrt 1 A «l «■ » 1. 


film developing process! All liquids 
should be at 2(rC, which is usually the 
temperature of cold water. 

Apart from the great sense of excite- 
ment when the finished film is un- 
wound from the spiral in the tank the 
children arc often amuzed to see that 
the length of Ihc 36 exposure film is 
about P/i meters. 

Our school darkroom is a long, 
narrow, shelved cupboard with a light 
and a power point. For Ihc red saFc- 
lighi a red light bulb is used. Children’s 
safety is very important in a darkroom 
and it has been rewarding to note how 
sensible young children were when 
handling prints in chemical trays in the 
dingy darkroom environment. The 
darkroom has a ventilation system but 
1 prefer to limit each working session 
to a maximum of 15 minutes before 
emerging into the light nnd fresher air. 
Hiis means that only a limited number 
of children, working in groups of four, 
can use the darkroom during the 
period of a lunchtime activities dub. 




by involving outside photographers. 
One mum came find spent a morning 

dren to print anil develop films. 

The chemicals used Tor priming arc 
developer, stop and fix - the same 
system as for processing a film. But, as 
one child said, "Stop isn't a chemical 
really, it’s only plain water”. However, 
great care must be taken and n ready 
supply of aprons, paper towels and 
fresh water must he on hand in case of 
spillages. 

Again the concepts of time and 
temperature are important for, as the 
children soon discover, if the photo- 

n hic paper spends too much time 
:r rne enlarger lamp or in the 
developer a very black print can be the 
result. Conversely, too little time 
under the enlarger results in a grey, 
washed out print. Using a little lumi- 
nous stop clock the children were able 
to time the exposures - this gave them 
a lot of practice at ihc five nmes table 
as they counted out the seconds in 

S nf five! It didn’t lake long 
they realised that there were 60 
seconds in a minute and 60 minutes in 
art hour. 

Print developing is magic for chil- 
dren. The photographic paper is put 
under the enlarger and exposed to the 
negative image, then this plain piece of 
paper is put into the developing tray 
where within seconds a positive linage 
appears. It is then put into a tray of 

{ Main water to retard developing be- 
orc being fixed. 

After five minutes washing under 
running water the prints can be left to 
dry. 1 had a group of less confident 
children in the darkroom and we were 
on our second print when one of them 
asked as the print began to develop 
“Hey, where did that picture come 
from?” After being tola to think he 
came up with the answer, “The che- 
mical made it”. The immediate retort 
from his friend was, “Don’t be silly, 
the chemical wouldn’t know what 
picture to make would it!” 

As a purely darkroom process of 
creating images the discovery of 
photograms caused a lot of excite- 
ment. Photograms are simply the re- 
sult of placing objects on a piece of 
enlarging paper, exposing the paper to 
white lienl and then developing it. 
Previously the children had become 
aware lhat the suns’ light isn’t simply 
on or off. Photograms taught them the 
concepts that objects can be transpa- 
rent, opaque or translucent. Opaque 
objects produced white silhouettes 
while the translucent ones showed a 
range of tones from white through to 
grew. An interesting discovery was 
that some plastic piny coins were 
translucent! 

Photographic work in our school has 
been very successful both educational- 
ly and socially. Because of my interest 
in the subject (he evolution of this 
project lias been fairly swift. If the idea 
of such a project appeals to you, go 
along to your local photographic club. 
There are many people there who 
would give advice and help you to set 
up your own unit with good second- 
hand kit. 

We have been fortunate in having 
parents who arc willing to help with 
their time and to donate chemicals and 
film. Perhaps your local photographic 
dealer would be able to help- alter all, 
you would probably be supplying him 
with his future customers! 


Adrian Joice, Is head of infants, 
Ceilenkirchen Primary School, RAF 


Ancient constructs 

James Bromwich visits an Iron Age 
farmstead with an experimental approach 


isolated buildings. At one level it 
simply represents o recreation of a 
“typical” Iron Age settlement of Celtic 
pre-Roman Britain. 

At Butzer, they are carrying out 
deliberate experiments. The buildings 
are the most obvious expression of this 
experimental approacn. Excavation 
results, such as the discovery of post 1 
holes, have been turned into full scale 
reconstructions to see if ideas (hat 
appear reasonable on paper are feasi- 
ble in practice , using, as far as possible , 
valid construction techniques given 
our current knowledge of the Iron 
Age. There are no hidden nails, no 
super glue, no quick-dry cement or 
corrugated-iron filling an unexpectedly 
collapsed section. 

The Mdlngs are beiqg used to 


extend our understanding of the past, 
by helping archaeologistslnteroret the 
matenal remains through testing con- 
cepts to see if they work: the cntrial 
element is that this is part of a dynamic 
process, not a static waxwork replica of 
the past. 

Pimperne house, the enormous 
round building, based on a Dorset 
Downs excavation, is the prime exam- 
ple of how exciting such an approach 
can be. The building initially demons- 
trates that a 12 m diameter can be 
spanned successfully and still stay up. 
However the act of reconstruction led 
to further knowledge by showing that a 
vast amount of timber was necessary 
(over 200 trees) and strongly suggested 
that Celtic farmer* carried out deliber- 
ate woodlanfl management. ^Mqsf pre- 


vious reconstructions have provided a 
hole for the escape of smoke but this 
risks creating a furnace effect inside 


the house. Bv not having a bole they 
discovered that the smoke gently 
percolated to the roof and out, in- 
cidentally keeping rodents down and 
removing insects! Full scale recon- 
struction also showed that a second 
floor was possible and carts could even 
be driven inside. 

Pimperne is the most impressive 
structure, but others suggest how 
bams might have appearedaod func- 
tioned, the role of pits for storage and 
the enigmatic grain “dryers". Celtic 
fields (copying those still visible on the 
hill above) are laid out and fanned 
using both ancient too] types and seeds 
of known .andeot, plants (cereals. 


notes 


CHILD ABUSE 



\ wV 


Child Abuse- Are you safe? Isa new 
booklet written by a team of health 
visitors as a practical guide for health 
visitors, 'school nurses, schoolteachers 
and others who have contact with 
children. Its aim Is to give practical 
guldanceon detecting and preventing 
child abuse and the Identification of 
faml lies at risk, and to act as a 
companion to the official Child Abuse 
procedures. 

Copies are available from, Postroom, 
Rochdale Health Authority, Telegraph 
House, Batllle Street, Rochdale 0L16 
1 LI withpricesquoted on application. 

HEALTH AND SAFETY IN SCHOOLS 
With the Introduction of new technology 
Into schools comes a guide on visual 
display units in schools Issued by the 
NUT to look at the environmental, 
ergonomic and health factors connected 
with the use of computer technology. 

The union's guidelines are mainly 
connected with the health and safety 
aspects of VDU's and are based on 
accepted good practice In other 
workplaces. Available from Health & 
Safety Department, National Union of 
Teachers, Hamilton House, Mabledon 
Place, London WC1H9BD. 

SOFTWARE DICTIONARY 

A Dictionary of Library and Information 
Retrieval Software for Microcomputers 
has been compiled by Hilary Dyer and 
Alison Brookes to provide a single source 
fo r deta lls of microcomputer software 
for library and Information work. Entries 
are in alphabetical order which have 
been drawn from journals, exhibitions 
and suppliers and aim to provide 
complete coverage of packages 
available in the UK and to include known 
software from around the world. 

Ava liable from Gower Publishing 
Company Ltd., Gower House, Croft Road, 
Aldershot, Hants GUI 1 3HR, price 
£12.50, 


pulses and herbs). Their growth is then 
checked and productivity and food 
value assessed. The weather stations 
on site help indicate controlled experi- 
ments are taking place. 

It is difficult not to be charmed by 
the ancient breeds of strange looking 
sheep and the small halrycattle. Other 
experiments have ranged over the 
preparation of dyes, such as woad, the 
manufacture of potterry and even basic 
metallurgy. 

The Centre could be used with 
benefit by all ages from juniors up- 
wards. It produces a series of 25 topic 
sheets (A4) describing various aspects 
of the work of the Farm; some suggest 
educational follow up (how to make 
your own woad for example). They are 
interesting but should be used with 
care as the language is generally suited 
to upper secondary pupils. There are 
also good and very cheap summary 
pamphlets on the main aspects of the 
site . Peter P Reynolds’ own book. Iron 
Age Farm, is a stimulating introduc- 
.tion for school teachers.- ... . 




RESOU RCES/ VIDEO 


Coalbrookdale: the Origins of the 

Industrial Revolution 
24 minutes 
Sussex Video 
£40.25. Hire also. 


The unusual feature of this video is its 
emphasis on the importance in early 
industrialization of technology, where 
many books and resources concentrate 
on the social and economic side. It's a 
welcome reminder that, despite what 
early specialization scents to encour- 
age students to belie ve, science and t lie 
Immunities arc equally part of life. 

Quite small technological develop- 
ments enn have immense effects. Dr 
Denis Smith explains how using coke 
in his Coalhroukdalc blast furnaces 
instead of charcoal, enabled Abraham 
Darby to pnek in much Inrger quanti- 
ties of iron otc, simply because the 
coke underneath wouldn't crush and 
extinguish the fire like charcoal did. 


scale of production; Inrger quantities 
of molten iron made it possible to cast 
larger objects. Darby's other break- 
through was casting in sand rattier than 
in loum. Both were vital in the de- 
velopment of the steam engine which 
was to power the nation's industry and 
event uu II v of the locomotive too. No 
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the birthplace of the Industrial Re- 
volution. 

Dr Smith points out several happy 
coincidences. It was only 15 miles away 
and three years after successful coke- 
smelling had begun in I71W that the 
first working Newcomen steam engine 
(with a brass cylinder) was put into 
service in the Earl of Dudley's coal 
mine near Birmingham. Inventors and 
entrepreneurs do find each other - 
Trevithick later came to Gnilbronk- 
dale from Cornwall to discuss liis ideas 
for a moving iron steam engine - but 
him much more convenient oyer a 
distance of 15 miles. Another felicitous 
factor was the free occurrence around 
Coalhrnokdiile of so many vital re- 
sources - water, iron ore. limber, 
Jmicslonc and low sulphur coal. 

There are a few unanswered ques- 
tions. Why iiiuMn't this low sulphur 
coal be used for smeltirie.’ I Darby's 


High Country Children of New 
Zealand 

(iibsnn Film Product it ms l id 
tircen house 
Burr Films 

Both available from lidiiciititmal 
Media I liter national, 25 Hoik mi 
Road. London W5 .1 AL 
£75 + VAT on V US. Hire also. 


These two eleven minute films, from 
New Zealand nnd the USA. hove in 
common the uim of provoking discus- 
sion und understanding of the prob- 
lems ond way or life of other people. 
High Country Children shows how a 
boy and a girt aged eight and ten cape 
with life with their family on a lonely 
sheep station. We see them doing their 
schoolwork by correspondence and 
helping with a variety of farm tasks 
including, handling ana herding sheep 
and shoeing horses. It just about holds 
the interest of a class for the short time 
it lasts, and children are interested 
enough to want to discuss it. The 
discussion can be broadened out to 



Life and death 
at sea 

by Victoria Neumark 


Birthplace of 
a revolution 


ernnddnuehier wrote lh.it he tried it. 
but it "ditfiint answer"). What is coke? 
Why were iron cylinders heller Ilian 
brass ones? The answers are not 
difficult, but they need spelling out in a 
video with potential for a wide age and 
ability range. 

But this is a refreshing account , 
which makes good use of location shots 
in. Coni brook dale and ill the Iron- 
bridge Gorge Museum, where the 
nm (Id of u blast furnace, nnd the 
liuiiM-linlil fl.n irmis and ranges which 


were the bread mid butter of the 
ironworks for decades, are equally 
informative. There is good use too of 
conteinporury illustration, though Phi- 
lip lie Loutherhoiirg’s “Coal brook dak 
hv Night" comes out as suffused in rosy 

R ink rnllier than its famous angry 
ante. The clear narrative leaves no 
doubt about the importance or both 
iron and Conibrookdnlc in the origin of 
the Industrial Revolution. 

Jessica Saraga 


New vistas 

by Gerald Haigh 



include the way that family life varies 
all over flic world. 

It mny or may not be irue that New 
Zculiind lias been slower than sonic 
other countries to become aware of the 
dangers or sexual stereotyping, but it is 
a fact thut this film shows the son of the 
farm riding nnd maintaining n motor 
bike nnd the daughter tiding and 
feeding a horse ns well as helping her 
mother give a feeding bottle to an 
orphaned lamb. Incidentally, the class 
I snowed this to immediately linked it 
mi with current TV advertising of New 
Zealand lamb, and this is an obvious 
way into the film. 

Greenhouse is a simple tale of a bay 
who throws stones at a greenhouse, is 
made to repay his behaviour by mend- 
ing it under the supervision of the 
elderly owner, and goes on to become 
keen an plants and filled with undcr- 


WOMEN'S FILM LIST 
BFI Education has just published an 
extensive guide to films directed by 
women covering a variety of themes of 
particular interest to women, with 
subjects rangingalphabetically. The 
guide includes a list of distributors and 
their addresses and is available from the 
British Fllmlnslitute, 81 Dean Street, 
London W1V6AA. 

ALBANY VIDEO DISTRIBUTION 
CATALOGUE 

Albany Video Distribution, a community 
i-deo workshop based in Deptford, 
Lc.ioc >n has produceda new catalogue 
to represent the expansion of their 
cMfrioution •worldwide. 

The '.at a': . e . l E r . . i • * I undred 
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Community groups. Subjects listed 
includes health and anU-racist issues 
covering a wide geographical area, and 
viewpoints intended to provoke 
discussion whether used in teaching 
situations or informal group viewings. 
Aval labl e from Albany Video Dlstri bution, 
The Albany, Deptford, London SE8 4AG 
Price £1.00. (p&pj 

FILM AND VIDEO CATALOGUE 
The 1986/7 Vlscom Film and Video 
Library Catalogue feature over 1,500 
titles which are available to education, 
special Interest clubs and societies, and 
commercial and industrial 
organisations. 300 titles can be 
purchased at low cost in video fo rmats 
and some 1 ,000 titles can be obtained 
on free foan. The catalogue is available 
from Viscom Limited, park Hall Road 
Trading Estate, London SE21 8EL price 
j £3.50. 

BLUE COLOUR CREATIVE FILM 
New Colour Creative overhead projector 
film and pens have been launched by 
Sasco. The blue A4 film is activated by 


specially formulated pens to produce 
red, green, orange or yellow images 
which erase the blue from the 
transparency replacing it with bright 
colours to attract the viewers' attention 
without using harsh, bright transparent 
acetates. The projectors come with 
screens, trolleys and a full range of 
transparencies and are available from 
Sasco, 27 Hastings Road, Bromley, Kent 
BR28NA. 

VIEWTECH CATALOGUE 
The educational film and video catalogue 
from Vlewtech Audio Visual Media gives 
details of some 200 titles coverings 
wide range of subjects Including Biology, 
Business Studies, Chemistry, Geography, 
Guidance and Family Living. 

The new catalogue complements the 
Rank educational film catalogues which 
gives details of a further 350 titles. 

For further details write or telephone: 
Viewtech Audio Video Media, 161 
Winchester Road, Brisllngton, Bristol 
BS4 3NJ. Tel. Bristol (0272) 773422 and 
717030. 


Lifeboats to the Rescue 

2H mins, colour sound 

Uimm.ViTS.Bcinmux 

Free hire to schools from Viscoin, Unit 

B 1 1 . Park Hall Trailing Estate. 

London SE2 1 HEL. Tel : I) I -7i» l 3035 
More details and touchers pack at £3 
available from Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution, West Quay 
Road, Poole, Dorset BTM5 I HZ. Tel: 
1)21)2671 133. 

The roniunce of the sea still lures ninny 
people to their deaths every year. The 
Royal Nutionnl Lifeboat Institution, 
totally reliant oil voluntary contribu- 
tions. is the only body which regularly 
saves lives from the cruel waves, nnd 
has done since 1824. Though educa- 
tion is not one of its functions under its 
constitution, it has produced a number 
of films and teaching aids nnd runs a 
junior membership, ‘’Storm Force", 
under the aegis of fund-raising. 

Their latest film, made almost en- 
tirely with voluntary labour nnd a sum 
from the ubiquitous Cup-a-Soup peo- 
ple could be used equally well as part 
of a safely campaign, education about 
modern society or, if the extremely 
comprehensive and well illustrated 
teachers' pack is bought, as part of a 
project on marine history. 

The film itself starts with a brief 
history or lifeboats, using some in- 
teresting old footage. Jolly music 
accoinpiiuics the viewer on a visit to a 
lifeboat station with a party of chil- 
dren, obviously members of the 
"Storm Force" club. Visiting n lifeboat 
station must rank us an excellent 
school visit, and full details of how to 
arrange whnt looks from the film a 
fascinating day out are available in the 
pack. This parlieulai lilcbunt station is 
on the South Const, where the RNI.l is 


based, and the attractive winding 
streets of Weymouth are the selling for 
Hrchonluicn miring down to the har- 
bour when the maroon flare isset off to 
call all luitulx on deck. Nowadays they 
are, more prosaically, bleeped as well 
on an electronic pager, but the flare is 
not only a tradition hut also reminds 
the community of their valiant lifeboat 
volunteers (paid, hut not on salary). 

As usunl in these safety films, when 
we see the Weymouth lifeboat called 
out, we can scarcely believe how silk 
the person in distress hns been. A 
windsurfer capsizes barely out of a 
cove und his anxious mum calls the 
coastguard who summon the lifeboat. 
The great gusto at putting to sea which 
uil the crew display is almost greater 
than the relief shown by the rescuee 
whose quick revival with (you guessed 
it ) a cup of that soup again seems a 
mutter of course. 

A far cry from the heroism of Grace 
Darling, you might think, who at tlx 
ace of 22 rowed a mile in heavy seas 
with her father to rescue nine strangeis 
from certain death. One of those, 
pathetically, was a mother clutching 
the bodies of her two dead children. 
Yet it is the same system, of 200 
stations around the coastline of Bri- 
tain. which is still saving lives today, 
and one silly windsurfer clutching his 
steaming soup could otherwise all too 
easily he one blunted corpse floating 
belly up. To ram the message home 
("The UN LI . . . modern. . . efficient 
. . . voluntary) a cardboard do-ii- 
yourself collecting box in ihc shape ofa 
lifeboat is included in the teachers 
pack. Heroism is not enough. 

The pack also includes some 
wtmdeiful charts und mnps. a reading 
list, fact sheet, the story or Grace 
Darling and information about storm 


standing Qhnuf the nature of his ac- 
tions. It left me n hit cold, and the class 
1 showed it to were so fur ns 1 cun sec 
unite unaware of the implications for 
themselves. The point Is, I think that 
the world is not unite ns cosy as Hint. 
Young people who deliberately des- 
troy greenhouses do not , on the whole , 
have fathers who make (hem go round 
and mend them. Neither arc they all 
thnt likely to be seduced hy the 
wonders of nature. Still, there is a 
starting point for discussion here, 
though it may well not go in the 
direction nor with the case envisaged 
by the makers of the film. 

These two videos arc pricey for what 
they are, although a resources centre 
may well get enough mileage out of 
them if its catchment area is large and 





Lifting the wreck 
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The Recovery of (he Mary Rose 
35 mins 

Yorkshire Films Co Ltd 
VHS. Betamux 
£fi for five days + VAT 
CFL vision 

This vidcu is sponsored by Babcock, 
the engineering company which built 
the cradle and underwater lifting 
frame used to raise the Mury Rose, and 
is essentially an account of the firm's 
contribution. 

In the event, both were needed. The 
plan was to place the cradle on the 
seabed close to (he wreck, while the 
lifting frame was positioned over the 
wreck and attached to it with wires. 
The frame was next to be jacked up 
and then, once the wreck was clear of 
the seabed, lifted by means of u mighty 
crane and positioned above the cradle, 
which had Irirge steel guides into which 
the legs of the frame were to fit. The 
hull was then to be lowered onto the 
cradle, and the crane was to lift cradle, 
frame and hull together dean into the 
air and onto a barge. . 

Tlys 
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RESOURCES 



Views on news 

David Lister on using newspapers in the 
_ classroom 


On track 


The Newspaper Activity Book 
Price £3.50 
The Nature of News 
Price £3 

Newspaper Society. Carmelite Street. 
London EC4Y0BL. 

The imminent launch of the country’s 
first new quality daily newspaper this 
century - and one claiming to be 
independent to boot - makes this an 
appropriate time for the Newspapers 
in Education Scheme to issue two 
more books of courses and worksheets 
to utilize newspapers in the classroom. 

The Nature of News, aimed at 14 to 
1 6- year-olds, does indeed try to get to 
grips with the independence or lack of 
it in daily newspapers. It encourages 
pupils to analyse the use of language in 
their daijy papers and to separate fact 
from opinion. As the booklet makes 
clear , “Jubilant supporters crowd on to 
pitch" gives a very different picture of 
the same event from ’'Mnd mob in- 
vades pitch”. 

One hopes that class discussion 
arising from this will lead to a real 
consideration of the way the opinions 
and world views oF even the most 
sophisticated among us are formed by 
the varying degrees of emotive lan- 
guage in our daily newspapers, just as 
they are by the selective - usually 
all-white - images of advertising on 
television. 

There is no need for opinion polls to 
see whether the government's popu- 
larity is waning. Just observe how the 
editorial writers nave gradually 
changed their adjectives tor Mrs 
Thatcher from resolute and deter- 


mined to stubborn and blinkered. 

If this country is to have a truly 
independent newspaper, then its 
greatest lest will be the attention it 

S ivcs to eliminating emotive language. 

it joins the rest or Fleet Street, 
wapping & Co in talking about ex- 
tremist Tcft-wingcrs without defining 
its terms of reference, or writing of 
terrorists on one page and liberation 
movements on the next without ex- 
plaining the differences, its independ- 
ence will be in question. 

The Newspaper Activity hook is less 


Isle of Wight Steum Railways School 
Data Pack ' >. 

A5 booklet and 51) A4 sheets £2.511 plus 
65p p&p. 
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ers and more with the manifold uses, 
many of them very basic, that they can 
be put to in the classroom. This 
booklet illustrates admirably the 
Newspapers in Education original pur- 
pose of establishing the wider use of 
newspapers in school as a teaching aid 
as well as stimulating pupil’s interest in 
them as a whole. The newspapers’ 
activities range from finding words 
that rhyme with cacji other to analys- 
ing obituary columns to find the mc- 


The current NIE course booklets 
certainly do seem to fulfil the promise 
of the scheme's founders: that news- 

E can be used across the curricu- 
d can, because of their topicality 
and familiarity, stimulate pupils' in- 
terest in ri way that traditional text 
books sometimes fail to. Heaven for- 
bid that they should ever seriously be 
thought of as substitutes for books in 
schools, but ihc NIE scheme does 
seem to have convinced the schools 
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that have taken part in it that they nre a 
surprisingly useful addition. 


Isle of Wight Railways (845-1966 
Booklet and 38 A4 sheets £4 plus 65p 

p&p- 

Both available from the Teachers* 
Centre, Seely House. Upper Si James 
Street, Newport. Isle of Wight. PO30 
ILL. 

I know from experience that Isle of 
Wight teachers arc intensely aware of 
the history of their island and of Ihc 
enormous study opportunities which it 
offers to visiting school parlies. These 
two study pacKs will odd u future 
dimension to the possibilities. 

The Data Pack offers introductory 
work for schools intending to visit the 
Isle of Wight Steam Railway at Haven- 
street Station. There are now numer- 


ous restored steam projects in Britain, 
many of them working hard to attract 
school visits. Few of them provide such 
comprehensive preparatory material 
which covers not only the restoration 
and working of the Havenslreet line 
itself, hut also numerous aspects of 
general railway history. 

Isle of Wight Railways covers va- 
rious aspects of railway development 
on the island. Numerous facsimiles of 
dcicu me n ts and photographs const i t ute 
an interesting and successful attempt 
to relate the island story to the history 
of railways nationally, right up to the 
Beeching axe of 1966 and the end of 
steam on the Isle' of Wight. While 
obviously of most use in the context of 
a visit, this pack could well be looked 
at by a secondary school history 
department whose syllabus includes a 
special study of railway or transport 
history. 

Gerafd Haigh 
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Jute past. The TES hus upbraided 
BBC radio for not providing enough 
output for young listeners. Outside 
Khools radio, there’s only the summer 
orate Radio 4 shows, apart from 
wing, predictable old Radio 1. 

If you’re between 14 und twenty- 
wur and you want to hear radio 
specifically aimed at your tastes and 
lnlerc 5 |s, you really hnve to tunc in to 
your BBC local radio .station. Even 
uien, the youth output ranges in style 
joa quality, from the laid buck ’’fnn- 
j®* of the air" music show, to the half 
J u jiior You and Yours approach. 
Youth programmes on local radio 
nations have two main problems. One 
yrck of needle time - the time 
wanted for playing mainstream com- 
nr C » P°P reCort ». The other is lack 
oi money, which means that lots of the 
output has to be funded by local 
thonhes, the MSC in some cases, 
^various other well-meaning 

Lack of needle time is an easy one to 
The solution is to play lots 

. Weirdo lnrl»nnni(ait» 


Gettysbuig and back 

Nick Baker on the problems facing the producers of local radio 

series for youth 


r ; - - uiiquencnaoie tnirsi tor 
BMtiw nc ^ . ln . mus ‘ c and dodging the 
£ o C !i l - tlClsm ^ al programmes are 
& Radl ° I. Lack of money is a 
nut to crack. . 

,j crack it and at the same 

iniDra m i . atmos phere of access 


Jg gays, 8pm -8.30pm 

fevX t0 be J 7 coal mines in the 
closed H te f l {5? r F ort T fl lbot; the last 

^Beled vS! Q ' nst , ead lhis 8 rcen < 
Hrrowclt 'i n i" ,he J shortest and 

faefor Llnu 8 I s 7 has become 8 
Pony riulTevems’ H 3 da y _rnakcrs and 

are" thS^:?&! mt 5 er 5 s of community life 
riociim— ■ l^ 1 of Channel 4's new 


youth programmes of young people, 
by young people, and lor voung peo- 
ple. Some producers would argue that 
‘‘getting the kids to do it themselves" 
isn't a way of having local radio on the 
cheap, and that it's a truly democratiz- 
ing and educational method. BBC 
Rndio Sussex's excellent Turn it Up 
proves this weekly on Sunday after- 
noons. 

However, producers are then faced 
with another knotty problem. How to 
maintain quality. No amount of help- 
ful evening training sessions for aspir- 
ing DJ’s and reporters can help the 
producer (often a non-broadcasting 
professional - a teacher or youth 
worker) faced wjth a crummy piece of 
radio created by a youngster who may 
cry censorship if it's not broadcast. 

Which brines us to Doug, of BBC 
Radio Sheffield's R.O.T.T. prog- 
ramme (7pm-9 pm Sundays). Dougls 
one such reporter, and his feature from 
this year's Glastonbury CND festival 
(“It’s half past three on Sunday morn- 
ing and fm just about ready to crash 
out”) was pretty awful, technically and 


Changes 

mines. Standing in front of the recon- 
struction of the snug front room of a 
miner’s cottage, CSlyn Thomas de- 
scribes how he and nis brothers and 
father would return home from the 
mine for their strip wash in a bath-tub 
made from half a barrel. 

Local school children listen to re- 
cordings of statements made to the 
1840 government commission Into the 
use of children and women in the 
mines: 7-year-olds working 10 hours a 
day; women weighed down with mas- 
sive baskets; and miners who didn t see 
the sun until Saturday. 

According to one committee mem- 
ber, Dr Tudor Hart, the museum is not 


in terms of content. It belonged on the 
cutting room floor and but for Ihc 
Gettysburg factor would be there now, 
I suspect. 
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owing conditions in the 


a memorial, but a. tribute to people 
who really knew what hard, work was. 
By presenting the reality of social 
history, the way people lived and their 
extraordinary achievements, the 
museum gives the. community a sense 
of pride arid dignity; in danger of being 




lost with rising unemployment and 
further redundancies. 

The healthy, smiling young children 
are full of energy. The one thing that 
will kill them is boredom. Gradually 
they are drifting away from the valley. 


primary school, used to tell her pupils 
that if they didn't work, they'd never 
get a job. She doesn't say that any 
more. 

With the decline of industry, the 
future of the valley appeared to lie in 
tourism. "A form of mass-prostitu- 
tion”, one local remarked bitterly. 
“It's a servile way of scraping a living, 
compared with when we were really 
producing something.” 

The otner museums and their local 
communities to be featured in the 
series are: the Grange .Museum of 
Local History, north London ; th? 
Somerset Rural Life Museum. Glas- 
tonbury; Kelham Island Industrial 
Museum. Sheffield; and the People's 
Palace, Glasgow. 

Mary Cruickshank 


Not that all of R.O.T.T. is rot. The 
John Peel soundalike DJ's are perky 
enough, there are some brave attempts 
at radio comedy and a rather good 
Interview of what sounded like a 
pseudo Turkish rock nnd roll trio. 
Perhaps with two hours to fill, the 
programme can't be picky. 

Radio Merseyside's Straight Talk 
(an occasional series, now in abeyance 
because the presenters got too old) 
only had 25 minutes a week ana 
adopted a strict feature style with a bit 
of music for seasoning. The features 
were high quality - particularly a 
recent one on student grants. 

Happy mediums don't have much 
street cred, but the happiest medium 1 
heard was Radio Lincolnshire's three 
hour (Sundays 2nm-5pm) Live wire. 
Lots or fun, lots or music - a generous 
amount of needle time by the sound of 
it - and lots of good quality feature 
material. In the week of the Boy 
George affair it did a sensible vox pop, 
as well as a silly Alan Whicker, 
competitions, GeUfof, and an item on 
conjuring (not the most appropriate 


radio subject, but never mind). When 
Lincolnshire got a new Chief Educa- 
tion Officer recently, Livewire inter- 
viewed him and put him in a phone-in 
hot scat to face his prospective clients. 
The switchboard was jammed with 
calls. 

“We discovered that throwing the 
door open and saying ’here's a radio 
programme, come and join in* only 
ntlractcd pushy middle class A level 
students who ultimately saw the show 
as the first rung on the Ladder tn civil 
service minded mediae racy in broad- 
casting." says Terry Christian of Radio 
Derby s Barbed Wireless, which has 
won two Sony awards far the best 
specialist music programme. Rejecting 
the Gettysburg method, the prog- 
ramme went out nnd hand picked 
contributors: a Jamaican style DJ, a 
soul DJ. a punk rocker and a philoso- 
phy student (who presumably sent 
back his A levels to achieve the- 
necessary credentials). Musically it is 
very enterprising, although the music 
chat can get a bit boring. 

I don't know what the feature items 
are like because the station didn't 
include any on the sample tape. But 
Terey Christian is probably right about 
this sort of programming: "As an 
excuse to try something which deviates 
from the old boring formula of mid 
Atlantic accents and bland mediocracy 
then I say call them youth shows but 
■ don't try to jind a formula. Create your * 
o\yn. rt ' 


4 


Titles Available For Recording Prom Sunday 17 August 1986 

Approximate Transmission Times, 


Sunday 17 August 

1 .30 Ever Thought of Sport? - Repeat 
Fee Code A 

2.00 Everybody Here - Repeat 
Fee Code C 

Monday 18 August ■ 

6.00 Pocket Money Programme - 
Repeat Fee Code B 

10.00 Commodities Fee Code D 

Wednesday 20 Augnst 

6.30 Flashback: Images of the Family 
- Repea t Fee Code C 

8.00 Changing Times ft? Code C 

8.30 Opinions fte Code D 

Thursday 21 August ' . " 

8.00 Equinpx Fee Code £) • . . 


Friday 22 August 

8.15 Bandung File Fee Code C 

9.30 What Do These Old Films 
Mean? Fee Code E 

Saturday 23 August 

6.00 Right To Reply fte Code A 

6.30 Stamp of Greatness Fee Code C 

7.30 A Fearful Silence fte Code A 

Fot details of die scheme, and any 
other information, contact 
Judith FumittH at: 

GUILD LICENSING 

0 Royce Road, 

Pitwbwwuh PEI 8YB 
733) 310315 


hang** (0733) 312152 
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Women’s 

voices 


Women and Slaters. 

Royal Court Young People's rhciurc. 

Off the Ball! 

Tricycle Youth Th eatre. 

Forget the bra-burning Sixties; the real 
origins of feminism date back much 
further. As the Royal Court Young 
People’s Theatre demonstrated lit 
Women and Sisters, the womens 
movement effectively grew out of the 
fight against slavery in the middle of 
the Inst century. „ . _ . 

Covering the years 1835-1809. the 
show mnde extensive use of personal 
testimony and contemporary docu- 
ments, some of which have only re- 
cently been discovered. But fascinat- 
ing though these were in terms of social 
history, they were noi really the stuff , 
of drama. In too many scenes it 
appeared that Frances Harper, Lucre- 
tin Mott and the other real-life charac- 
ters had chosen that precise moment - 
the third Women's Convention of 
1851, n meeting in a church mission 
hall - to dictate sections of their 
autobiographies. 

Thai fanu a concomitant woodeness 
is some of the acting) apart. W'wiiwi 
anil Sisters remained a fascinating , 
evening. Issues were being discussed, , 
nnd Hint is something which makes fur 
far better theatre than the mere sink- 
ing of postures. A worthwhile, if not 
wholly successful production, then. 

Full marks, however, in Anabel Tem- 
ple whose set design converted the 
Royal Court’s crumped Theatre Up- 
stairs into ail eerily effective mission 
hull. , , 

Boldness in de sign ;ii the little 
Tricvcle Theatre in Kiibum too. For 
their plav Off the Hall! the Tricycle 
Youth I'lieuire did tltcir bed in coil- 
\ert the stage into a hasketbuN court 
Another worthwhile | , k\e. it con- 
cvriietl the impact ot «"iiicri in tlial 
maic-doiniliiiled spoil. The script was 
written by Jamal Ali. hill according to 
the programme the origimil idens came 
from the company. I* certainly looked 
like it. Tliere were several skilfully- 
ilrawn characters - the loudmouth, the 
clown anil the sideline cynic were I 
especially well-observed ■■ anti nu»- I 
nients when the dialogue bad real I 

Wr K C although it hud much to say 1 
ahmil male macho, locker-room at It- I 
ludes, a fair percentage of the verbal 
towel- Hicking was lost in the ball- 
bouncing bustle of the echoing court. 
This was because the script called for 
PE tenchcr Sarah Henderson to con- 
front the belligerent boys and dumbly 
insolent girls in the failing team of ! 
which she is appointed coach during 
training sessions. Director Joan-Ann 
Maynard would have had a consider- 
ably easier lob (and the play would 
have gained in both impact and natur- 
alism} if her battles for acceptance had 
taken place in the changing room, say, 
or even the coffee-bar. 

Battles? Skirmishes would probably 
be a better word. The very fact that the 
women in Off the Ball! had only their 
role in sport to complain about, is 
testimony to the victories of the 
women's movement since its forma- 
tion in the middle of the last century. 
Vis Henderson could do a lot worse 
than tack a picture of the redoubtable 
Lucretia Mott inside the door of her 
locker. 

Hugh David 


Whitewash 

Now To My Mother, by Susan Chiuy 
(Weidcnfeld and Nicotson £4.95). 
Susan Chilly’s mother, ■ An lonia 
White; acclaimed author of Frost In 
May. died six years ago leaving co- 
pious diaries. In Mats To My Mother, 
Susan Chiitv describes her own feel- 
ihus about her mother bv drawing 
exteiiMidv on her mother's diaries. 
The resulting muddle '*fc mot i"H raises 
questions about the balance and the 
purpose of the buok. Was there no 
more in Antonia While s life rhan the 
tatdiogue of her sexual .icliyuy which 
so preoccupies her daughter ? Antonia 
White's diaries .ire to published; belter 
perhaps t'. 1 await her "'•n story in all 
her y-Mi words 



In the Barley Harvest" 


Period pieces 


P H Emerson { 185S-I9J6). Life and 
Landscapes, Art nnd Photography in 
Enst Anglin 1885-1900. 

Salisbury Centre, UEA, Norwich, 
until Octuher 2ft. 


This ile light fully designed exhibition is 
not only ;i comprehensive commentary 
onlifcon the Noi folk Broads nt the end 
of the Mill century, it is also another 
example or the speed with which the 
comparatively recent discovery of 
photography reached its technical 
peak. Except for increased shutter 
speeds, easier portability and roll-film, 
cameras of a decade ago were little 
different from the plate enmeru with 
which these scintillaiingly sharp pic- 
tures wcie taken 

More than any other photographer 
of the period. V FI Emerson utilized 
the very slowness or the process ns on 
asset. 'I he “freeze" seen in the work of 
Olliers becomes an atmosphere of rural 
calm am! dignified stillness. This wns 
the lime of the worker and peasant 
hero, to be honoured providing lie did 
not gel too uppity. '1 lie iloc lor- photo- 
grapher, whose ID- year obsession was 
1 to raise his hobby to the htnlns of a fine 
I art, seemed determined to make the 
I most of it, although, unlike the painter 
1 Millet whom he admired, he hud little 


Living pictures 


Borderlands 


The Jazz. Singers - From Ragtime to 
New Wave. By Bruce Crowther mid 
Mike Pinfold. _ 

Blnndford £10.95 0 7137 lo48 7 
Blues -The British Connection. By Boh 
[banning. , 

Blnndford £6.95. fl 7137 183ft ft. 
B-Hat, Bebop, Scut. Edited by Chris 
Parker. 

Qua rtet £10.95. 0 7043 25hS 3. 

Judging by the number of letters tlmt 
people in my line of business receive 
from students asking us to write their 
essays for them, popular music history 
is a fashionable topic of study nowa- 
days. But, oddly enough, there arc still 
some sizeable chunks which have not 
yet been systematically mapped. 

One such region is the borderland 
where bebop met rhythm and blues in 
the Forties, another is (lie disputed 
territory between jazz and American 
popular song, inhabited by the likes of 
Sinatra, Nat King Cole and Peggy Lee. 
If Bruce Crowther and Mike Pinfold 
had stuck to the latter subject, going 
into details of style and influence and 
doing the usual critical-historical job, 
their book would have been invalu- 


able. But the one chapter they devote 
to the topic, nicely tilled "Smooth, 
Swinging and Stylish", is fnr too short 


ossihlc by s 


This fortunate lack of humility led 
Emerson to publish each photograph 
in eight limilcd edition volumes and 
poriUilios. . . 

That reservoir provides the hulk of 
this show. The work of other cuiilcin- 
porary photographers and artists he 
admired, like Clmiseit, BaslU.-n-I.ep- 
age. (moduli and Whistler enriches it. 

Ray Rushtou 


The cxhihiiiini will visit Hath, Universi- 
ty of Warwick, York anti Uvcrpoal 
later in the year. 


for the purpose. 

To try to deal with every jazz singer. 
-Front Ragtime to New Wave" in 202 
pages might be considered a bit ambi- 
tious - hut to extend this to include 
country blues, soul and even Gospel 
singers strikes me as suicidal. Once 
you ge stuck with u task like [hat, you 
really can’t win. Either you will be 
utilised for wilfully omitting all men- 
tion or Blind Willie Peas ticks (1880- 
1992) or licked off For producing a 
bland, uncritical list. The Jazz Singers 
tends towards the hitler, being full of 
unhelpful one-liners like: “Julie Lon- 
don is another intimate singer with an 
agreeable sound, although her work is 
only on the edge of the jazz, world." 
Thank you and goodnight. Miss 
London. 


By contrast, Bub B running confines 
himself to (lie small but intensively 
ploughed field of British blues 
Formerly bass guitarist with Fleet- 
wood Mae and Snvoy Brown, and now 
headteacher or a London primary 
school, lie is so close to his subject that 
what started out ns a straightforward 
survey keeps slipping off into personal 
anecdotes - which makes his book a 
lively read. 

Blues nianin strikes this country at 
fairly regular intervals, like flu, and 
each time it seems to infect a disprop- 
ortionate number of highly literate and 
vcrhul people. As a result, there are 
squads ol would-be informants, eager 
to unload their version of the story m 
anyone prepared to listen. Bob Bruit- 
uing's problem must have been to pi 
them to shut un. 1 was a member of ow 
of the bunds ne deals with, and it’s b 
good job he didn’t ask me or he'd slid 
be standing there with a glazed look on 
his face, like the Wedding Guest. 

Blues — The British Connection 
makes no cluim to being a balanced or 
definitive study, but it conies much 
closer to the grain nnd feeling of what 
(hat world was like for a working 
musician than any other. Most pop 
writers are obsessed with the idea of 
stardom; musicians tend to be obses- 
sed with n) ploying better, b) getting 
paid and e) getting the promoter in a 
dark corner and urging him to see th: 
error of his ways with tne nidof abimrt 
instrument. , „ 

Which brings us to B-Flat, Bebop, 
Sent, a collection of short stories and 
poems about jazz, in which by far th: 
lw*l tales arc told by musicians. Trorn- 
bonist Campbell Bumap’s story about 
n schoolboy band and trumpeter Digby 
Fairweather’s account of a young 

plnvcr being given a hard time by a 

learn of gnarled professionals tarn 

read like dispatches from the from. 
The rest arc. in varying degrees, 
fantasy. The poems are just plain 
embarrassing. 

Dave Geliy 


Brigitte Cirla is one of the few actres- 
ses currently working in French 
schools. A member of tnc Parisien La 
Colline company, she runs a series of 
government-funded experimental ex- 
tra-curricular workshops at the Col- 
lege Camille Cluudel in Paris. Working 
with a group of 1 7-ycar-olds two nights 
a week For a year, she introduces 
movement, expression, voice and dic- 
tion sessions principally through 
games and fun. Much or this material is 
being introduced to Welsh teenagers 
this month under the aegis of Chapter 
Theatre Cardiff's Magdalena Festival 
of Women's Theatre. 

According to Brigitte “the intention 
is to introduce (he craft and challenge 
of theatre while developing young 


people's personality so that they gain 
confidence, self discipline and respon- 
sibility". 

Most of the work is movement 
based, with the youngsters working in 
groups to create "living pictures’ 1 ^ of 
various emotions. They also learn 
basic gymnastics to improve balance 
and play falling and catching games to 


Lifelines 

Booker T Washington's autobiogra- 
phy, Up Frum Slavery fPenguin Clas- 
siri. £2.95) is an important and, at 
limes, moving document. First pub- 




Print, it inspired readers including 
Marcus Garvey: Louis R Harlans 
introduction assesses its influence, rc- 


;s J laics it to the aspects of Washington's 

Hilary Stonefrost i life and character it did nni reveal and 


increase trust. Mimes are set in un- 
usual circumstances (a classic 
Shakespearean duel for example is 
created in form of a tennis match), and 
considerable attention is paid to music 
and songs. Indeed these prove the 
basis of Brigitte’s voice and listening 
exercises. 

The Cardiff group is working to- 
wards a street theatre production, but 
in France Brigitte prepares students 
for performances at a professional 
venue - the Teatrc Licrrc. 

Brigitte's input into school life at 
Camille Claudel is not limited to 
presenting workshops. She also helps 
pupils write and perform plays during 
French lessons, together with teaching 
them diction and concentration. In 
addition to working with French chil- 
dren, she uses drama to help the 
school's ethnic pupils from South East 
Asia become familiar with French 
culture. And recently this group per- 
formed u class-written play about the 
Boat Peoples' exile in Europe. 

Iola Smith 


points to some (imitating effects of his 
view of the best way forward for black 
Americans. 

Poetic images and the image of poets 
are the subjects of Frank Kcrmudc’s 
Romantic Image (Ark Paperbacks, 
RKP. £2.95), first published in 1957, 
Close examination of a few texts and a 
broad cultural context amount, essen- 
tially. to what has proved an influential 
definition of the later extensions of 
Romanticism. 

Roljln Buss 



Imagination and excitement burnt as brightly as the j J • w' 
Road Theatre company's youth project show . ®. appr^Jj* 
At first sight the sterile expanse of a new towu , he verve and df*® 

the gloomy Ihente: High Technology WUI Dwtroy but wor ked for K' 
of the 60 young people (schoolchildren and unemployed) e j n , inC ijsenu 
weeks with Major Road Improvising their play demonatra 

resources still to be tapped. „r«veral hundred 

The Lake Lake Lake Show drew an audience of nu e j e vated Jg 

ti-alonUrfa nranxclnnu. sf rnnolv executed dlDCC rOUllDPS 


music in the dark. 


VictoriaN^ 
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Nursery Education Primary School 

Education 

Other Appointments hhhhhi 

Scale 2 Posts and above 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

SCHOOL ST ‘ N,CHOl * A8 -» M1 
Herts™ RoBt1, Letchworth. 

Tsl: Letchworth 684801 
•CALE** - ' J> lr “ d,,a 

4n Imaginative, committed 
Kursory op Infant trslnud 
2? required ror Janu* 

ik* ^'. tD be ,n charge of 
S? piece Nursery Unit, 
snintareet ln music end a 
with the alma or 
multicultural education would 
advantage. 

Bc »Ja 3 post le available 
Mnt* 111 wb * y Queliried oppll- 

w-Yi- tors lo lhB school are 
welcome. 

in* pl * b * letter with C.V. 

0nd addressee or 3 
rfxVsB? lo tho Hoodtoadior. 
H3BS8) loaoas 


OLDHAM 

Education committee 
8u Mt?S ' % untv 

L,.b. ARY SCHOOL 
Lee Street. Oldham OL8 
1EF 

TRatm¥« V i, INFANT 
TRAINED TEACHER - 
“CALB 1 

tJuSSSS* , , -T m o adlatBls ' ,a 

iBlftfS.. 1 ' 1 September, 
August, 1 ?§87? rV t0 3 ,Bt 

bV letter to the 

5 i^Srf^oaX 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

SCHOOL M 11 E A D INFANT8 ‘ 
Mattocks Road. Hltchln 
Tel: Hltchln 50607 
Heed: Mrs. P. White 
Required for January 1S87, e 
teacher with reeponalblllty of 
Multicultural Education 

(Scale 2). The teacher 
appointed would also ln the 
first Instance have responsi- 
bility for a reception clase. 

Further details ere nvell- 
ablo front tho Headmistress. 

Letters of application, in- 
cluding C.V. and name, 
addresses and telephone num- 
bers of two referees should 
also be lent to the Headmis- 
tress (Please enclose s.a.e.). 
(133641 1 10020 


Scale 1 Posts 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
ASHWELL JMI SCHOOL 
Silver Street, Ashwell, Harts. 
Headteacher: Mr. C.P. 

^ tRlUneon 

squired for January 1987 a 
full time teacher with out- 
standing ability end enthu- 
siasm In muele, to work along- 
side teaching head In e class or 
lop Juniors and to teach music 
throughout the school . The 
successful applicant will be 
expected to take on full re- 
sponsibility for a class from 
September 1987. A scale 2 post 
may be available for a suitable 
candidate. 

Applications In writing to 
the Headteacher with names 
and addresses of two rerereas. 
Please enclose saa. 

(13569) 110022 


LIVERPOOL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

TEACHERS required for 
■nfant and junior schools 
SEPTEMBER ’86 


[uallfisd and 


Service for September 1986 or as soon as possible 

* ®^SSallyEl demand** nuree,y e *P e#,ence ® ndfer qualincaltons 
posts are available. 

&v3v advfe6d to contact the Department ot advance, 

P'ef&rerwe ■ " made to Butt arrangements to personal nseo and 

Teach!! m *° thB PtofeBBlon are partlcularty welcome. 

gj^piMre experienced In multi-cultural schools are also welcome to 

11 a PR ,l “flon tome are obtainable by calling 

^TlwiSL n I^^F M * ion OWct Teaching Staff Section, 14 
tth 1 t” 1 * Liverpool LI 8BJ- telephone 061-238 5480 


LIVERPOOL 



Liverpool City Council Is en 
Equal Opportunity Employer 
and welcomes applications 
irrespective of race, Bex, 
marital Btatus or disability. 


BAST SUSSEX 
WESTERLE1GH SCHOOL 
Holllngton Park Road. St 
Leonards on Saa. Sussex 
TN38 OSE 
Preparatory School 
3 Pasts Tor young end enthu- 
siastic teachers for Sept 86. 
1) All subjects Including 

S amos 8-9 Vosr olds. 

I Latin (CEEJ 9-13 Ysar 
olds. 

Application and CV to 
Haadmaater. I135BB>' 110022 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

Ich^ V sinfants - 

Hert b? " s '3 h V B,,-ock - 
Tel: Bsldock 892347 
Head: Mrs. B.J. PhllUoa 
Required for January 1B87. an 
,nf P nt Ten char 
hifant class. W ° rk w[th a 

fu« e dS?K» 2 f «r° pl,c,,, l on 2 ‘vlng 
° r ®*P“rlence and 
and M l . hep vv!th names 

the ,w< ? rereress to 

"* dt S BChor Plaeee. Visits 
school are welcomed. 
« 1 3336l 110022 


PRIMARY TEACHERS 

After mums and dads , 
probably the most 
influential figure 
in a young child’s 
life 


'AvV*! 






Recognising this, we at Enfield believe that 
primary teachers embarking on their new career 
need all the help that they can get. Which Ja why 
we’ve one of the beat in-service programmes 
around. Offering excellent support bothln school 
and authority settings. Standing you in good 
stead for your future career - and promotion - 
prospects. 

But starting your career In Enfield makes sense 
In a lot of other ways, too. Because here you'll 
find the best combination of city and suburban 
living; a pleasant, outer London borough with 
easy access to the bright lights yet only a stone’s 
throw from the rolling Hertfordshire countryside. 


There’s something for everyone here, plus the 
fact that we’re only a few miles from the M25 - 
with Its motorway links to Just about every corner 
of the country. And, of course, there's a lively, 
Informal Teachers' Centre - offering a wide range 
of educational, social and leisure activities. 

Enfield. Where better to start your career? 

Qet on to Diane Humphrey on OH >306 9370. 
You’ll find har vary helpful. Or you can write 
to her for an application form and 


Qet on to Diane Humphrey on < 
You’ll find hor very helpful. Or y 
to her for an application form 
Information pack - large SAE 

8 lease — at P.O. Box. 56, Civic 
entre, Silver Street, Enfield, 
Middx. EN1 3XQ. 


UDNDON BOROUGH OF 


An Equal 
Opportunity 
_ Employer 


CROYDON 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
CROYDON 

PRIMARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 

beE^al? ,or SoptDm - 

atm a smell 
8JiTJ£ ^ *i f vacancies for 

Borough's . Infant end 
Junior Schools far next 
term. Same of the vacan- 

teach ere? f€>P 

__7^°vel] ing expenses ere 
PJvf l P tea ®hers called for 
L n iS rV J ovv . Acconimodatlon 
*1*’.^.® available for suc- 
cessful candidates. 

1 t each era In 
r- r ,° ydon ar P » Ja “ 1 «>n the 
Ml*ry scale £7.149 
£10,350 (Including Outer 
London Allowance). 

L olep 9 on J 5 Mrs. 
f«n fSSa i Crawf or d ( 01 - 
•C® r Zurtlier de- 
tellB. (13584) 110022 


HAVERING 

haverino OROUOHOF 

i5H P 0 A 0 T L RrCK-8R - C ' JMa ‘ 1 - 
Lowshoa Lana, Collier Row, 
Rom Tor d RMS SAP 
Tel: Romford 43633 
Head teacher i a. Slemon 

(Roll 261 > 

Required for September 1986, 
Catholic pKKftb. Rr “ tUinB 

i£H P 0 E J^ R,8RC J -“-* 1 - 

pprittAvei.ua, Romrord RM1 
4JA 

(Roll 8001 
Tel: Romrord 43306 
Headteacher: M. Coy 
Required for September 1886, 
Scale 1 Teacher. Practising 
Catholic preferred, but not 
■saentlal. 

Application Farm, from both 

f oata are available (eae pleasn) 
roni the Director of Educa- 
tional Services, (ref: Starring 
DHT). Mercury House, Mer- 
cury Gardens. Romrord RMl 
5 DR. They should be returned 
to the Chairman of Governors 
■ ttneKhoai concerned by 2sth 
July 1986. (1 7870) 11002& 


WALSALL 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
COUNCIL 

TEACHER OP ENGLISH AND 
GENERAL SUBJECTS 
Scale I 

Required as soon ae possible 


for ons year In the first Inst- 
ance. Primary or Middle 
School trained teachers may 


wish to apply for this poet. 

Application forma and furth- 
er details available an receipt 
of en S.A.B. from the Head- 
teacher. WMIenhull Commun- 
ity School, Furxobenk Way. 
Wlllenhall , West . Midlands 
wvia 4Bu. to whom they 
should be returned as soon ae 
passible. 

Walsall le an Equal oppor- 
tunity Employer. 

(13332) 1 1 0023 


All advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
available on request 


Secondary Education 

Remedial and Special 
Needs Teaching Posts 

Scale 1 Posts 


BROMLEY 

THE WALS1NGHAM SCHOOL 
Chlpperfield Hoad. St. Paul's 
Cray, Orpington. Kent BRS 
2QR 

Tel: 01-300 1238 
For September 1986. a Tull- 
tlme teacher In the Combined 
Studies Department Involving 
the leaching of basic skills In 
English and Maths to smell 
classes and withdrawal groups 
nt this Co-ad. Comprehensive 
School (700 an ralil. The De- 
partment also offers support 
to children with leernlno diffi- 
culties. 

Latter of application 
together with curriculum vitae 
end the names and addresses of 
two referees should be sent to 
the Head at tho School when 
further details will be sent. 
Closing dote for applications: 
22nd August. < 13043) 131022 


LONDON E6 

THE SKINNERS' COMPANY’S 
SCHOOL POR GIRLS 
(an ILEA non denominational 
Voluntary Aided 
Comprehensive! 
Moun^P'easentLane, London 

Tel: O1-80B312B 
R«Su |r ®d from September 
1 986 e 0.3 teacher to work 
with a first year girl who has 
Special Educational Needs. In- 
forests In developing appropri- 
ate individual programmes for 
this pupil In the arose of speech 
and language, end specific 
learning difficulties, would bo 
an advantage. 

Please apply in writing to 
the Headmistress with the 
name of one referee and en- 
closing curriculum vitae as 
eoon ae possible. 

(13284) 131022 


By Subject Classification 


Art and Design 
Scale 1 Posts 


BEXLEY 

LONDON BOROUGH 
DEXLEYHEATH SCHOOL 
Graham Road. Bsxteyheath 

I3A6 7D A 

Tel: 01-303 3696 
Requrred for September 1886. 
ror this large. all-ablllty 
school o teacher or ART £ 
Design Scale 1. offering a 
broad range of sktlle to contrl- 
bute to a department Which Is A 
developing courses In creative 
design and the vocations! 
areas. 

Please contact the school far 
application form and further 
details. 

HURST MERE SCHOOL 
Hurst Road, Sldcup. Kant 
DAIS SAW 
Tel: 01-300 3663 
Required for September, or as 
soon as passible thereafter, a 
pert-time 10.6 approx.) 

teochor of Art, Scale I. to Join 
***• Art Department In this all 
Ability boys' school. The post 
will Involve tana exam I nation 
work end offers the possibility 
of some ceramics teaching. 

Apply by letter to the Head #* 
Teacher. (13376) 131222 








THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENTS?? 1 


Craft, Design & 
Technology 

Scale 1 Posts 


BARKING 
AND DAGENHAM 

LONDON IIOROUOII OP 
HARKING AND DAGENHAM 
PARSLOES MANOR 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL. 
I’nrsloon Avrniin. nauonlium. 
Essex 

(Roll ioam 

Required for September 1986 
or na soon an pnmlblr lliervnf- 
isr: Asslntnnt tnurhnr nf cnT. 
Whilst the person up pul ntucJ 
will be expected to I ouch 
th roue lion I tllu department it 
will be pm-tlrulurly uxpful if 
raniildales iiDvn nn Interest In 
technology. 

Scale 1 plus £1,110 per 
annum inner London Allo- 
wance. Social Priority 
Schools’ Allowance payable. 

RnlmUuraarncint of i-mtioviiI 
expenses In approved uihbi. 

Apply In writing [ninuuliatn- 
ly to the Head taacli er ulvinu 
full c.v. and tlie name* nndd 
addroanua or two rohmci one 
of whom should be your pre- 
sent or Immediate past em- 
ployer. 

An equal opportunity em- 
ployer .( 1 797 l > 152122 


EALING 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
EALING 

EDUCATION SERVICE 
NORTHOLT HIGH SCHOOL 
Enstcate Lane, Northnlt. 
Middlesex 

1 1 0 form entry co- educational > 
Required for September 1986 
5cale 1 DBiiign post. This la a 
post offering npnclnl opportu- 
nities to an Innavatlvo tnurhnr 
to develop practical links Lo- 
tweon thri CDV and Arm De- 
parlmant In graphical and pro- 
duct ilndun I lirontihniit tho 
school- While CDT : Dcslun und 
Communication will form thn 
liaslfl of I lie work, workshop 
nnd st ml I o Involvement will ba 
expected. 

London Weighting £1.110- 

K ulora t Inn expennes pavtdile 
subject to condition*. 

Appllrnllnn forms front 
Child tidiir ut Ion Officer. Ilad- 
ley IIiiiihc. 7*1/81 Uxhrldue 
Rond. Eli I 111 ii W3 3SU ISAE 
lilr-H'» , l »«► In- returned »iv 29 
An un si PMUI. 

Ealtalil ' n new Counill wtl- 
cniiiea nppllrai Inns rminril I i-sh 
nl si-x, line, i-tlmlr urluin. 
si- til .ll - orient nl l<>n. iJl->ii hill l v 
or i ctpoimlblllt v for 1 1 i-i*i-ai- 
rinil It- i 13 1 2 !> i I 52 I 22 


GX [-'(>111)8111 HE 
roiiNTV council 
D AN 111 1 It V hCMOOl, 

Husklii It nail, rtanbory tlMfi 

Comp. 520 6tl» 

Form 

|lv<iulri<il for S(*pti*min*r u 
t:.|>.T. Teai her In Inin n In run 
hrlrm vi Tim IiiiiiIuiiv i-u uliv 
wild It In ilrvii inn Inn lute ui-niiid 
Hrli'iiL e/T i-i limilmiv Kiiunn In 
l Im lower arlunil mill innliri 
tliu ■ A ‘ level !)••« Lmi hyllnlins. 
The pnraun iMumlnled will also 
tie required til act At nltitnr tt» 
n mlxed-ahlllt v group witliln 
Ilia pnntnrnl system. , . 

Further del nl l a from the 
Frlnrlpnl nn t-ecnlpl of bAK. 
(154061 152132 


Economics & Business 
Studies 

Scale 2 Posts and above 


CALDERDALE 1 
METROPOLITAN DUROUOM 
COUNCIL 

THE BROOKS 13 AN K SCHOOL 
Victoria Retail ■ Ellaiul, Worn 
VarkHhlre 11X5 QQE 
nor. ED5/3057. 

Roqulrod from Boptoniber 
19B6, for ana ypur only » 
temporary .tonchni- of UUSI- 
NESS STUDIES < Scale 2 1 to 
tarn'll lii yours 4. 5 nnd 6. Tlie 
Biicceasfid rondlduto will take 
raapopnlbllliy of keyboard 
Mklfln und nualiiosH Edncuticin 
within C.P.V.E. In tliu Sixth 
Form. 

Application forms m not ue 
obtained from tlm Heudtoai-her 
< la run a.o.fl, please! tu whom 
completed fornix Hlinuld be rn- 
turned. quoting ponl refnruiire 
nurnbnr by 26th August 1986. 

The Council la committod to 
bo an equal opportunities em- 
ployer unci service provider. 
Application* nrc Invited from 
women and men from all sec- 
tions of the community, 
irrespective of ethnic origin, 
disability, sexual orientation 
or marital stilt us who have the 
nocoaenry attributes for tho 
post. ( 131071 132220 


Scale 1 Posts 


Lancashire^ 

County Council 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


T ha following are required for the dates Btated, and the 
dosing dale la 23th August, 1986. 

Prlmaiy School 

For application form and addressee to whom completed 
form should be sent, send SAE (foolscap) to Chief Educa- 
tion Officer, P.0. Box 61 , County Hail, Preston PR1 8FU. 
UVESEY FENISC0WLES COUNTY 
Blackburn. (331 on Roll; mixed 5-11) 

1st September 1986, or as soon as possible thereafter. 
SCALE 1 - INFANT 

Secondary Schools 

Forma/further details from/fo the Headteacher at the 
school. SAE please. 

SKELMERSDALE GLENBURN HIGH SCHOOL 
Yewdale, Southway, Skalmersdale. (950 on Roll) 

1st January 1967. 

SENIOR TEACHER - TO JOIN MANAGEMENT TEAM 
Forms/further details for this post only from/to District 
Education Officer, Greetby Buildings, Darby Street, 
Ormskirk (SAE please). 


Re-advertisement 

BURNLEY WALSHAW HIGH 

Eastern Avenue, Burnley. (911 on Roll: Girts 11-18) 

As soon as possible. 

TV/0 POSTS: 

1 . SCALE 1 - MATHEMATICS 2. SCALE 2- MUSIC 

fie-artvemsemeni 

BURNLEY HABERGHAM HIGH (CONTROLLED) 

Byron Street, Burnley. (Co-ed: 750, 11—16; 175, 16-18) 

As soon as poss'tta 

SCALE i - CRAFT. DESIGN AND TECHNOLOGY 


English 

Scale 1 Posts 


ESSEX 

NEWPORT FREE GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL HOYS COMP. 

Nuwport, Saffron Wuidon 

CHI 1 3T!t 

To 1 : 0739 40237 

( Hull 672: ISO Slxlli Fr-pni 

with girls) 

TEAClirU FOR ECONOMICS 
AND GEOGRAPHY. Stall* I 
Itrci ulri-il far Sft|i li-mlM-r . Ei n- 
noinltk to " A ‘ luvol ilii'i 
G roiil'ii p li v to OCtit, 

Lirlii-rx of il|i|>l I ■ nl Ion with 
full i: . v. tci Hi-niltinii Imt 

a ■ x.ti . i> ■ (fouls, up . 

■lii-nnol. (135671 13222*. 


LEICESTER SHIRK 

county council 

All Hqilill 0|il> til-ill ally 
l.innhivir 

II ■ • ll I M I SMS I || t'l‘1’1 II 
s( ||, n 1 1 

1111111111111 llo.iil. Miirti-l 
il a rtii »ri in-lit. I«*Iih. 1.1.16 
7.1 G 

( 14-18 U|ip»r> 

Hull: 11 DR 

HUSINLSK hl-UllIKh 
NCAl.i: I 

II <*>i 1 1 1 -r*vcl for Sc iid-inlKir 
t’JR* f,u- iiiik yi-nr. tnnrlinr 
oi llimlnari* St (III Inn. 

Cimrnfft t-iii-rr-ni ly of form! 
Imiuilo nun I iions -Skills, 

Thfiiry and Eninnmltn, 

dCHi: mudiilpn und ’A 

Irvnl lininamli m. 

PlniiNO Tbit 0858 637 IB. 
l 13.5621 152222 


KNOWSLEY 

KNOWSLEV RUFFWOOD 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
nounhwiiod Drive, 

Nor th wood , Klrkby. 
MvrM*yiidD L33 BXF 
>1877 Bnyn uml Girls uil rull. 
Including 160 ill Sixth Furm. 
SI’A pnynblnl 

SCALE 1 t nn l- her uT Kiigllnh 
ion u I r nil for Snptnilliinr. 
198 6. IO join a luruo dnpni-t- 
iiionl uorvlnn pupils nf nil 
iibllltlcn up to 'A' I a veil. An 
lulai rust In Drama. Hcliool 
.1 onrnul Imn or tlic l.ihrury 
wiiuhl bo In, Infnl. 

I ; nr th or liifarinaUriii avail- 
nbln from tliu llonrtlortclirr 
fN.n ,n. I. 

Application Uy letter with 
lull c.v. and names uf Iwu 
rof (trims tn Hid 1 Icudl oar liar 
nx ftnoii us possible. 

(I3544> 132422 


NORFOLK 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

DO WNflAM MARKET 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Dexwall Rond, Downlium 
Market FE38 9LL 

Roll: 1560 Mixad (Group 
121 11-18 Years 

Required September. 
1986 or January. 1987. 

Scale 1 - Enollsh 

thro ii nil out tlie School to 
'A' Level. 

Apply liv letter, us iaon 
ae passlbio, giving nnmus 
of two referees end currl- 
cu I uiu vltue. to tlio Head- 
master from whom further 
particulars are obtainable 
in. a. a. please). 

1155631 132422 


Geography 
Scale 1 Posts 


HARROW 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

HALVA run I AN COLLEGE 
High Itnud. Harrow 
Wnilil. Mlthlx. IIAH 3IIV 

ltd: 0I-HA3 370* 

II t It. .vs Ill-ill 6- luu. I “1 
I I. 1 1- 1 1. % i-u i It. ill unit 

II.. i* 

GEOGRAPHY TEACHER - 
Hi-ule 1/2 

lie <m It- ml for Hepinmltni- 
1.1* 88 ii GeiMirupliy 
Turn Imr. A nrw iii-nduiitn 
would In* wnlriMiirtl. A 
hv ii I ii piinl (Uni In ||| uoiild 
Up nfforril to -mtiuhlv 
Mtinlirii.il ipiirlmr. 

Thn ulilllty to uffer ii 
enruiid niihjm:l wiiuhl bn 
u ti vn in, ineti i, n • 

I .PI tern or nppllciith.il to 
IluudinuHKir id thn n<huol 
iniiothnr with Currie n In in 
V I Inn und namea nf two 
rurnrees. 

Da tu Ms will bti xant wltli 
nt-knowliiilunmnnt . 

Outer Lundmi Allu- 
wanm puyablo. 

Harrow la an Equal 

araar ,w Em te r 2 


Mathematics 
Scale 1 Posts 


BEXLEY 

LONDON BOROUGH 
BEXLEYHEATH BCHOOL 
'Grohnm Rond. Boalnyhcath 
DA6 7DA 

Tel: 01-3033696 

Required for September 1986 u 
teacher of Metliemntlc*. Scelo 
1 , for thl* lame, mixed nil- 

ubllity school. . . , . 

pioAFfn runinct tho ecliooi iop 
ii ppl lfft 1 1 on form nnd 
details . » 1357 7 I 133422 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

HITCIIIN SCHOOL 

Old llule Way. Illlchhi. Hnrta. 

Tid: ilitchill 30082/3 

Head: Ml-.J.K. Cray 

Co-ndui-atitinnl 11-19 

Cniiiiirt.lieilMlvn 

Ruquh-iMl fi.r Jniiunry IsiBr n 
tauclinr of MAT HEMATIC. h. 
Tlie department la well equip- 
ped und provide!, tur 

all in vein of piililh: »Minlii«- 
lltiiiH, liicliidlitti Hu- . Herts 
Ai-hlevcmeiil Rt-hniiie. T n-rt- is 
a nopurntn Cninptiinr 8 t utiles 
Department with un excallunt 
network sy-tinin and other ex- 
teaslvii equipment. The l»os* 
wan 111 suit ii well qiiulllletl 
entrant tn tlie profession mill 
In tills case ihe nppninlmenl 
wniihl be tiitnnlilered for a |>osl 
on a hltiher scale. Oppnrtiinl- 
tles axial for P.irHripntlilll Hi it 
wide range nf extra riirrlrulHr 
nrtl vltles and In the pnstorul 
caro uyntont. 

Appltrunts should write to 
tho Houdmnatur ns noon nn 
possible giving full pornonul 
and profonslonnl detalla oua 
providing the name, atatita und 
address of two rofereea. In- 
clndlnti praaent employer, 
r 1 3566 1 133422 


HILLINGDON 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HILLINGDON 

HAYES MANOR SCHOOL 

Wood End Oreon Road. 
Hnyua UH3 2SE 

Number nu rull: 933 

Heitdteuclier : Mr. F.B. 

Liiwreure. II. 8c. 

Iteqiilreri for September 
lilflft. nr tis m. nn us possi- 
ble, n M.t I lie tun Ilex timelier, 
Benin I, to teui-h Its n itinm- 
bnr i,l u lively ilcpiirtiiiiuit . 

BMP 11-16 Is tniiiilit In 
yenrs t -5 uml riiurnon are 
oiruriul up tn and ln.-l n«l In u 
•A* level. 

Tin* Horn tnili 1 h Te Ill-Tier 
Tml 1 1 1 u,i and Administra- 
tive Its litres fur TVKI 
Siliomr ui-e bused up the 
orliuol nits. 


BERKSHIRE 

ROYAL COUNTY OF 
BERKSHIRE 

BEECHWOOO 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Long Pleadings Lane, 
Slough 9LZ 1QE 

N.O.R.: B02 

--5? e <uired for Saptembor. 

1986: Part-tlma (0.7) 

TEACHER OF MATHEMA- 
a «C.S.E. lave! to 
Join the work or a stable 
and committed department 
In thin co-educationul 
school, aorvlna the north 
west area of the town. 

TEACHER OF COM- 
BINED SCIENCE In the low- 
er school who will ba able 
to work In ono or the scien- 
ce subjocts to O.C.B.E. 
lavnj. Tho teacher 
appointed will run their 
own laboratory In thla wall 
equipped and committed 
department. 

A part-tlma to.fti 
TEACHER OF ART AND 
POTTERY. Tha teacher 
■appointed will work mainly 
with lower achool students 
In an enthusiastic depart- 
ment that Hbb high stan- 
dards of work and parti- 
cipation. 

Application! by letter to 
the linudmaiter am soon an 
possible with names and 
addresses or two referees. 

Closing date lat 

September. 

An Equul Opportunity 
Employer. (13338). .133422 


OXFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
THE ICKNIELD SCHOOL & 
COMMUNITY CENTRE 
Love Lana. Wutl iiigtan , 

Oxford 
Group 10 

To ache r ot mnllinmntlcn re- 
quired from Snptuntber 1986. 
Tlie 8MP Rt-linnip In used In tliu 
Lower Siliunl. AII teachers 
ulna curry u tutorial responsi- 
bility. Wu seek to appoint an 
uiithiiAinntlc ti’iii-hor cammll- 
tuil to the print. Inins of rum- 
in-rti„iinl vn education. 

Crorlm furilltliis iivailahle. 

Apply In wrlllnu with full 
«-.v. to tlio Head. 

Cl os I n n dale 29 . B , 8fi. 

113343) 133422 


Modern Languages 


Scale 1 Posts 


EALING 

feSC8^,Sg R 8®i H CE 
SSfcSK" MANOR 1 ” D " 

Drayton Bridge Road 
Hunwell. London W7 1EU 
Number on Roll: 1170 (in, 
Form 190 ,u ' e,h 

Required for SentA^i. 
1986 at anchor qu'fin™ fl h ^ 
nlutre the work ot Uio a 0 ir 
Department in ii]. 

u !SiI.Vf < * r K , ’ ntrv ml *°* Hits 

bi-hool (auo ranaa la-i*. 
Good nullities and a J.l 
1 - It 11 tit. Of UCtivltlOB. Till! 
Wtuiltl he suitable for enffi 

uieiVr. M ‘ 0 inn f ‘ r, ‘ •WW* 

Lon tin ii Welghilns El.l|{ 

Si-nlti l solory. 
Apiillcutioii forms ran t, 
old, 1 1 nod (rum and should b. 
rn tn mod tu tlio Chlaf EH U ./ 
I »u Off Ivor, iTaschir. ut 
t inn i. Lnudon Boreuah a, 
Eiilliip, Hadley llouae. 79 -»i 
Uxbridge Rood, Ealing. Los. 
don Wk 5SU tb.A7ET. a2: 
Inn time: 20lli Auauit. IBH 
EaHnti’a now Council mi- 
I'nnies appHcatlana resarditu 
of sex. race, ethnic orlala 
Hiiximl urientatlon, dlHblUii 
or riiaiiniialblllty for daptn. 
d, mrn. <135821 11411 ) 


Further purlieu lurs untl 
application tonus are uvull- 
iiiilii (rum tlie iiaiidtourher 
(li tlie Hchiuil, to whom they 
Hlinuld he rotiirpi-il as Noon 
a*, im-i-dhh . 

oilier l.iilnllill All,, wan, «■ 
Payuhle. <14 193) 133422 


KENT 

county councii. 

|: I >1 (CATION IIKI'AIITMItN T 
KaHTKIINT All 1. A 
TI1E N III WILLIAM 
NGTTI l)GI{ fit ‘lit MIL 
lltilliiviin Rund. Whlialnhle 
lleqillrtitl (or He pi I, ill her 1IIH6. 
Asstatant Tunc Iter id Miilheiiiii- 
th-s up to and liii-ln«l lull 
(l.C.M.K. level. Teuiporurv 
posl In tlie first iiiHlaiire cliii'l ml 
a period of miiieriilty lonvu. 

Appllcnllons. will) , the 
na rims uml mid reason uf two 
refareua. in the Head mother 
ul tlie nrhniil ns noun as ptisal- 
liln. (13379) 133422 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal Oppartunliy 
Employer 

BABINGTON 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
blraabourtt Drlvn. 
Beaumont Leys, Leicester 
LE4 032 

( 11-18 Community Collctie) 


MATHEMATICS 
SCALE 1 

Roqulrod septombor for 
ona lorm Initially an enthu- 
siastic and commlttod 
toachor of mathomatlcs Tor 
thla 11-18 Community Col- 
lege. 

Ploaao contact the Prin- 
cipal directly Tel: Lelceater 
334520 (or further details 
and application farms. 
(13361) 133422 


MATHS TIACHIR Sob Kenya 
Page 32. (13768) 133422 


MERTON 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
MERTON 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
MERTON IS AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 
TAMWORTH MANOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Wide Way, Mitcham, Surrey 

CR4 IBP 

Tel: 01-764 31 12 

Head Teacher; Mr. O.D.N. 

Giles, M.A. 

Age Range: 13- 18 yearn 
No: an Roll: 7B0 
Required for Beptembnr a 
Teacher of Maths up Ui Adv- 
anced Level with ability to help 
with the teaching or Physics In 
Elactronlca or Modular Sci- 
ence. 

CLOBINO DATE: A-S.A.P. 
Application rorms end furth- 
er particulars or the poet are 
available from tho Director or 
Education, Crown House, Lon- 
«pn Road, Morden. Surrey 
SM4 SDX. Plaaao enclose a 
stamped address envelope. 
C191&0) 133422 


ESSEX 

BARS TAULIi HCMOOL 

Tililhfll-loil GIiinii, nuslldoil 

HH14 1 UX 

Tel: 0268 352091 

TEMPORARY TEACHER OF 

FRENCH. Si-iiln I 

(Arnu A lluwuiiiu ) 

Tninpiirury for one yonr. 
Tnnrliur of Lower School 
French. Gruiloil ubiei tivnn and 
coniiniinlcntlvn mot hods well 
nntubl lalied . 

BRAYSanOVE SCHOOL 
TracyenRoad. Hnrlow 
Tel : Harlow 39161 
PART-TIME GERMAN 
TEACHER, Scale 1 
Required September to work 
mnlnly with lower cluenue 2 
afternoons and 3 mornings 
weakly (innln forolan Ion- 
nuugc). 

Annly to Hciiiltcnr Imr nl 
ACliool ronrurnoil lluolncap 
ft.u.n. iiloiino). I 13337) 133622 


HAVERING 

LONDON IIOUGUGII OF 
HAVERING 

CHASE CRUSH hCIIOOI. 
Iliiverlnti Rinnl Nnrlli. 

Rum run) II M I 4YY 
Tel: Romford 4 73.13 
lliMidtuui'iii'r 11. A. steward, 
n. a. 

lloiiiiiri«l lur H«itienihi-r 1986 
an iiiiIIiiihIiihII, wall qnulllliul 
ti-nrlinr ol (ii-miaii anil I rum'll 
Hi-nli* 1. IRilh niiIiHuIs urn 
tiinulit In GGHF. Ii-vkI anil (lie 
nrliiml imrt iilpali-s lit Ilia 
Ini it mull Gruiloil lust sell u mi* 
for luwiir Hi-imoi iMipiit in hoili 

I II II II II It 111) N , 

Lulturs (if ii|i|il Irul tin* nil- 
i Innlnii full viiiTli ilium vliao 
anil the itantuN ol iw„ rcforciiN 
should be sent to the Head- 
li-iirliri-. C 133631 133622 


OXFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
WANTAGE SCHOOL 
Purlwny, Wuntaao 0 X 13 9 BX 
lleqiilrou as soon ■■ ponibb. 
ii temporary teacher of P.e. 
to loach across tha SOI rwigi 
with a particular empnnlioi 
activities for boyi. 

Apply immsdlstaly lo tb 
Principal by lattsr giving cm. 
rlc-iilum vltao and name* ial 
addresses of two rsftreti. 
Telophona calls welcooH 
(Wantane 671 89 or Oilcid 
733434). (13342) 134111 


Science 

Scale 1 Posts 


EALING 

LONDON DOROUOIl 
EDUCATION SERVICE 
ELLEN WILKINSON HIGH 
SCHOOL , 

Oui-ons llrlvo. London "•> 

Tnl 1 : 992 3366 

II, iad: Mr*. E- M. PhllllP* t 

SVrqiilrtid for January 19M 
Si nlu I lonelier In 
furin oniry Multl-aihnlc Cfth 

Cuinprolionalve scnooi. w 

nullity to teach Che™ 1 *^ " 
-A- Irvui is essentlsl 

*’ ‘ ItUlMLUllUII 

„|.ln suhlnrt to co"8«‘ 


Music 

Scale 1 Posts 


MICKHKYHIDE 

KNl IWXI.I.V 
WOODWIND I I At ‘II Lit 
S, nil. 1/2 

Ri'i|uli-uil tor s«|iimnlinr. 
19116. 

A niiilitlilv 1 1 li «i 1 1 f I *<< t wtitid- 
witiil linuliiT in truth in 
I'rliiitirv ami i:tiiii|ii-«h„iiHlvi- 
Srhoials. Tin, iKirniin sliniild 
Ur Incur nm ml in nil run, or- 
ii i- V si vie-, ii n,| li, r „Mi, <>r In- 
niriimmilul muni, In Dir rlas- 
srotiin. lltr piiiii will ,-untbino 
irorhlna rtiilirs tliirtnily In 
ui-niipH) nnd other musical 
ut rivltlrv whlrli are usnnnUal 
Incliidtnn pui-tlrliiuUnuf 

nlnylnn In Yuuili Ori-hreirus 
(mlUllloiml naymonls will he 
niadai: Music Contras and 

Stuff Enaniiiblea. The prmun 
appointed should bn In- 
teruated In ronriurtliiu, na 
thnro la u poaslbllliy or Unlnu 
ronponsiblr for tho Knowslny 
Training Onlirntrn. (Kcnio 3 
post l . 

Auplicatlun lornn end 
funlior Infurmutlun urn avail- 
ublu by antidlnij s.u.n. lo 
Borounli EUnraifun Offlrnr. 
Edutullon Offlro, Huyton Hoy 
Rund, Huy ion, Mrranysldn 
L36 SYII to <ip rrturned by 
2Btli Aumitt, 1986. 

(13387) 133822 


'hak! ,.nr°r!..r» »» 

Him mil cirlmiiajlon, d A . 

<*|- rrsponslblllty tot (Mgj, 

limit*. (13130) 

EAST SUSSEX 
THOM AH PEACOCK® 
SCHOOL _ TU ,i jNO . 

Thn (Irovn. Ryo TN’i | 

Coinprulirnaivo lnl*® ,, ■ 

Hull: 1260 ioonM 

I- rum Sopinnibir or t #in ponn 

puHNlhle ihoraaMor: 

T. nchor “ r ® , uL n iaaV«'c»P ,M ' 

vuviir mnlornlW l a *X n t |uM» 

uf taking Dxamina‘l“ , J |irqil |. 
uml tagcBintJ ■“fcjBO* 

"“XXirS'.siJ^S 

„„„ 

(13128) 


Sixth Form and 
Tertiary CollaBJ* 


Scale 1 Posts 


Physical Education 
Scale 1 Posts 


c v jjs 

APP'y .r^gon. 5 

TBl .> 


»Thnnbu« 

lluuaf-^ "surrey- 


BEXLEY 

LONDON BOROUGH 

□ EX LEY If HATH HCMOOL 
Graham Rond. Bmleyhaatn 
13 A 6 7 DA 

Tnl : 01-303 3696 , oaA 

Required fur Keplombar JBBo 
to cover Maternity Lnavo 
temporary full-time teacner 
of Phyalr al Education (olrloL 
Please contact the achool 
for further detalla and an up- 
pllcatlun form. 

WELLINO SCHOOL 
Else Road, Welling. Kent 
DA 1 6 1 LB 

Tel: 01-304 8331 , . 

Rnqulrad for S'FHmser 
1986, or January 1887. 
teacher of P.E. and Mathema- 
tics, Scale f. Both eubjecta 
are campuisury for oil pupna- 
The P.E. curriculum •n c,u “ i ?5 
educational ^ danea 
health-related G*"®**; 

Mathematics la „f; 0 2S 

the S.M.P. acherne with an 
Increasing emphasis ^.” 
problem-solving end in vast, 
uetlonal work 
groups, Ini luding the !*■•_?£ 
computers. Both department* 

“ r \ r ““ ur ^« d * letter w 


Specia^Edi«a«" 
Seals 1 Pos* 8 . 


V1NIO H OUSE W iow 

C»«A?Circhlld«[P.r . iul l« 


e well reaourcea. *? xdl. CI« 

Applications by Id**; Ext- Vg86- 

tJtff fiv.% . . 


..vi£ Vbi 'l-'l t.f r.wi.v 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 

cntlniitul 


OXFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
SPMNGFI ELD SCHOOL 
g Moorland Close. Wllnoy 0X8 
3LVV 

Requirod for Suptnmbor 1986 
for ono yonr ,hi,< lo adi-oiui- 
ment. a tompurury tuuclinr for 

■ class of Infant ado children 
with severe lonrnlnu cilfficiil- 

■ las. Applicants slioiild hold nn 
additional nunliricHtloi, | n 
teaching children with sovurn 
learning dlfflciiltlua und bo 
familiar with an object fvc- 
based approach tu ludl vldual 
programinna. 

An Internet In micro- 
computers would be an advan- 
tage. 

Further detalla and applica- 
tion forma from the Head- 
teacher. ( 1 3 1 21 ) 160022 


Independent Schools 

By Subject Classification 

Art and Design 
Heads of Department 


LONDON 

The American Callage In Lon- 
don eaekg Program Director for 
Ite Commercial Art Depart- 
ment. The qualified candidate 
will hold a dagron level 
■cadomlr qualification nnd a 
minimum of three years of 
profaislonal experience in in- 
dustry. Teaching experience 

K srrod but not easontial: 
ever, lutiniatn knowledge 
or Ihe American post- 
■saanaary educational system 
Is required . 

Please respond with detailed 
wrr'culum vitas to Box No. 
TE9 00394 Priory House, 8t 
LanB. EC 1 M 4BX. 
(13302! 1B12I8 


Economics & Business 
Studies 

Other Assistants 

Sussex ; 

WON SCHOOL 

p en dent Co- 
Mueattanuj 1>uy Klhllu , 
yBnr " 

FuiIh™? , r ° p Jeitanry, 1987: 
nibtimo tnachoi- nr Ecoiiutiika 
Wlcsni.2 0| .‘. A "Rcungaful np- 
winTrla rS nl 1 ■ ,,, bn **nd 
aaHlnt 1,1 l,,c ttarltlnn 
3 gj;™ n »" n t-""d-P(. ,|, lca tu 

“vullublo lur 
An B P i u rl S nc 1' 1 “PPl lean t) . 
rail c't Incliidlnq 

ifUi “?*}. t, * ,, nonioii nnd 

nDad - 

aBa> 182224 


Home Economics 
Other Assistants 


FIFE 

ST LEONARDS SCHOOL 
bt. Andrews. Fife 
Reqnlrud fur bopteinber 1986 , 
Hnu a r ,hU o toucher of 

home economics with 
enuihusia up COOKERY. 

■ w °d*4 bo realdun- 

eomn raaponslbllitios 
In p olrla boarding house, 
n "f lo,, “" ‘onotltar with 

pp,cu L ,,m vllao «nd tho 
nnnios. addresses and teli- 
phana numlinn of twa re- 

M551i.hf lu,d bo ® #, 1 t lo Tha 

St - Leonards 
Andrews. Fife 
K ' 1 6 9QIJ . 1 . 15352 I 1 B3024 


Mathematics 
Other Assistants 


Science 

Other Assistants 


DUNBARTONSHIRE 

LOMOND SCHOOL 
• Helensburgh 


A nraduoto Teacher or 
Physics Is required lor Au- 
ount, 26th 1986 or nn soon 
as possible thereafter to 
teach throughout the Senior 
School . 

Salary will bo paid at 
Lomond scale. Assistance 
with tlm to, ichlnn of Otology 
would be welcomed. 

Applications In writing, 
tuunthor with a curriculum 
vitae and tho names and 
addresses of two recent re- 
ferees should Un sent tu tha 
Hnadmnater. Lomond 

School , Ho Ions buruh G04 
9JX. (13583) 184824 


HEAD TEACHER 

Dorton House School 

Sevenoaks, Kent 

Applications are Invited for the post of Resident 
Head Ibacher which has recently become 

vacant. 

^ >ortor ' House School Is a residential school 
catering for blind and partially sighted children 
°f Primary and secondary school age, with 115 
Pupils on the roll. 

Tha Society has recently completed a £4m 
hTodBrnlsatlon of die premises at the school. 
A new classroom block has been built 
'"^ or P°ratlng the latest teaching aids for every 
Psaree of visual-handicap, and the residential 
Bccommodatlon has been up-dated to meet 
m °dem-day standards and requirements. 

Tha salary Is based upon Burnham Scale 
Qroup 7(S) plus responsibility allowance. 
p Cc °mnr>odatlon comprises a self-contained 
house In tha school grounds. 

Application forms and further details are 

^abtafrom:- 

MrSj. Pocock, Secretary-General 
The Royal London Society for the Blind 
109 Salusbury Road, London NW6 6RH 

Tb/ephone No. 01-6248844 
closing date for return of application forms 
Is 31 August 1986. 

THE ROYAL LONDON 
f 2 S IET Y FOR THE BLIND 


MANCHESTER 

""i" -v.linoi. 

I UK ul!( Lb 

Gruni|iii|iuri„i Rdutl. 
Mtiiiihostnr M14 4IIS 
tllluuniiMcJniii. n.S.A. ) 

h^'Vua* 1 '. ,r0P,,t,v ln STion- 
“1" P , , JH' ,,, . e ? v " p for in„mhar 
«»f blarr un Bilk Inuvn, Irmuiir- 
■iry Icurlior »r Phyilrn. Outnl 
uraditnln nuolll lent Wins nwi-u- 
ttal- bnlary sralo 2 lor 
approprlaiu nxpxrlL-ucnd 

®« h « p ,- Thosi htiol Is nrndcml- 
PJi , 1 l » ■eleellva. i-K-dlreri grant . 
Willi n large Slmh Furm. 

FI ease apply by lellar In Oiu 
Head Mlsstrons t-ncloninn tur. 
rlculum vltau nnd th* names 
and addrnasas nf two referees, 
. r *K , . h * r Information please 
ring 061-224 0447 (mornings 
only,. (13704] 184B24 


SUSSEX 

ftADHUHST COLLEGE 
Hoardl 1 !^ 1, SuBSOX 

B . n ? day school of 
evangelical Anglican 
foundation for 230 girls aqod 

Roqulred for September 1986 

MI&TRV P..u aCh " r of CHE ‘ 
* ■ Pull or purl-limb 

9c2h!? a^0d, SBUry Burnham 
Ploaao apply to tlio Haad- 
with full C.v. and 

Ff sWn , of ,hro *> referee*. 
113530) 184824 


SURREY 

THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL 

TSt° , . S . urr ®i’ aU27 1HQ 
(C8A 300 girls: 160 boarders) 
MATHEMATICS GRADUATE 
Urgently roqulred from flth 
September, 1986. for 6-8 
"-® 1 *® to teach to -O* and ‘A 1 
“® ve J, (London Board) whilst 
momber of stefr racuperailna 
after an oporatlon. 

Full time post or 2 purt- 
t, «V® r ® would be considered. 

Written epplicatlona by let 
September, with rull C.V. and 
namos and addresses of two 
rerereee to the Headmistress. 
Royal Naval School. Haalo- 
mero. Surrey OU27 IHQ. Tela- 

S hone enquiries from 1st 
entember. Hlndheod 34)3. 
interviews as soon as possible 
thereafter. (13524) 183424 


Social Studies 
Other Assistants 


SURREY 

E?»y TI . CS/ F OC,AL SCIENCES 
Enthusiastic graduate re- 

or . A/o ,ovbi in wo11 
» r| vate residen- 
tial Sixth Form Collage, com- 
mencing thla September. 
Apply with CV to Mr. 


v. ra . " V" IVI T, 

Jackson. Hurtwood 
House, Holmbury St. Mary, 
Dorking . Surrey. Tel: 0483 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Assistants 

LONDON W8 

LANSDOWNE TUTORS 
7-9 Palace Gate. London 
W8 SLS 

FULL-TIME CHEMISTRY 
TEACHER 

Roqulred Immediately. 

PART-TIME ataff lo 
teach tu A level In Phy- 
sics. Chomlsiry , Computer 
Scienca, Bioluuy. Law. 
Statistics, Maths, 

Accounts and Sociology. 

Applicants must be suit- 
ably qualified graduates 
with n minimum of two 
years relevant teaching ex- 

f iorlcnco to both O and A 
aval. 

Lei tare of application 
toaothor with C.V. and 
namoa and addresses or 
two referees should ba 
sent to tho Director of 
Studies (above address). 
(17972) 183624 


LONDON WC1 

Required starting September 
experienced tutorial for F/T A 
P/T posts to tench 'O* A *A’ 
level Statistics, Law and 'O' 
level Maths, Computer Stu- 
dios. Physics and Technical 
Drawing. 

For further details please 
write to tha Principal enclos- 
ing Curriculum Vitae. Central 
G.C.E. Tutorial College. 8 
Herbrand Bt.. London WC1. 
Tel: 01-278 6622 (opposite 
Russell Square Station). 
( 1 3349) 183624 


LONDON 

HAMILTON HOU8B SCHOOL 
Baling WS 

Required In Saptombar a 
auallflad class teacher for 
Junlora at Independent co- 
educational Junior School - 
ago range 3-1 1 . 

Apply In writing giving full 
qualifications and experience 
to date to the Secondary, 
Hamilton House School, 8 
Mattock Lane. Ealing W5 
5BO. Tel: 367-1294. 

(13878) 1 80 634 


Preparatory Schools 

By Subject Classification 


Art and Design 
Other Assistants 


BERKSHIRE 
ST. JOHN'S BEAUMONT 
Old Windsor, Berks. SL4 2jN 
(Roman Catholic 1 . A.P.S. 
Boarding and Day School Tor 
boye aged 7*13) .... 

Required tor January 1987, a 
qualified teacher of ART. 
Ability to coach Rugby and 
Cricket would be an advan- 
tage, 

Applicants should be willing 
to play a full part in the life of a 
bn S 7 aintr preparatory achool. 

‘ Burnham Scale with Govern- 
ment Superannuation. Accom- 
modation available. 

Applications with -namea. 
addresses and telephone num- 
bers or two referees to the 
HpadmasUr- (13530)- .201224. 


English 

Other Assistants 


NORTH YORKSHIRE 

GROSVCNOIIHOI'NE 

SCHOOL 

lllrsl with, llurr ntinln HG3 3JG 
Required In January 1987 EN- 
GLISH TEACHER to loath thu 
Hubjrct throughout (he School 
*«■ >5 yre. i to C.E.E. and 
P.S.S. level. Th« School is In 
tan tannery six miles from 
Harruaatd. Thorn urn 60 day 
boys and 35 boarders In tho ngn 
range u, bn (ought. Usual prn- 
paratory school (Julios. Bur- 
nhom Sr al a . [.A.P.S. Ponslcm 
Sc ho me. t 15894 , 202424 


Modern Languages 
Heads of Department 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

NEV1LI. IIOLT 

Market liiirburuugh. l.vlrn. 

LE16 BCG - 

KaquIrticJ Sfiptemliur for posa- 
Ibly January i II«-a<1 ot Frnnrh In 
rural ] A PS -it n<»r, I of 120. Some 
La 1 1 it und lu-lo with nut of 
Hrtianl ucilvitleu, uepeclally 
swimming, would, he unerul. 
Murried or alnghr acroinmoda- 
Hun. Salary at leHat Burnham. 
Interviews week • bcglnuinn 
I flth Auauit . 

Apply Mr. D.C.Sj Phillips. 
In writing, with c.v. and 
nemos, addresses a fid tele- 
phone numbers of Iwo re- 
fereas. ( 13339) 203618 


Other Assistants 


KENT 

t>T. MICHAEL'S SCHOOL 
Ot ford Court ■ buvenoaks, Kent 
ASSISTANT JtESIDENT 
TEACHER 

Required fur January. 1987 to 
he reaii'iualtilB for French nnri 
Latin ilirougliout this small 
expanding school for boys. An 
Interosi In Music and/or Games 
an advantage. 

Applications with C.V. and 
nmnos of thruo refereoa. in tho 
fluvil. Paul G. Cox at (he abavn 
addrrss. t 1 3338 J 203624 


APPOINTMENTS IN SCOTLAND 

DUNDEE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

LECTURER IN 
COMMUNITY EDUCATION 

with particular reference to 

YOUTH WORK 

This post offers an opportunity to join an energetic and 
Innovative team Involved in pre-aeivlce and In-service 
Iralnl ng for community and conlln ulng education, and to lead 
the training In the area of youth work/approaches fo working 
with young people. 

Applicants should be professionally qualified, have recent 
practical field work experience and have an Interest In 
training. 

Tha appointment In the first Instance will be from 1 October 
1988 until 30 September 1987 on the salary scale £9,321- 
£14,718. 

Application forms and lurther particulars of the post 
may be obtained from the Principal, Dundee Collage ol 
Education, Gardyne Road, Dundee DD5 1NY, The 
closing date for applfcatlone la 26 Auguat 1886. 

lOIOfTJ 


HM INSPECTORS 
OF SCHOOLS 
SCOTLAND 

£18,020 TO £24,300 

HM Inspectors of Schools arc concerned chiefly with tlie inspection of primary 
and secondary schools and cstablisliments of further and higher education. They may 
also be required to advise on matters of educational policy and administration and 
there are opportunities -for assisting with curriculum developments in most fields. 


Nfecancies in the following specialist fields will 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Candidates must have a degree with 1st or 2nd class Honours, or an equivalent 
qualification, in a field of Technology or Applied Science. They should also ha\c a 
good knowledge of curriculum dcwlopment ill the technological field. Relevant 
industrial experience is desirable. Candidates, preferably agpd betvrccn 30 and 45, 
should haw good and appropriate experience m school, further or higher education. 

COMPUTING ~ 

Candidates must have a degree with 1st or 2nd class Honours, or an equivalent 
qualification, in an appropriate field. They should also have a good knowledge of 
curriculum development in computing studies and of the applications of computers 
in learning and teaching. Candidates, preferably aged between 30 and 45, should 
hare good and appropriate experience in school, further or higher education. 

Both posts will be based initially in Edinburgh and the successful candidates 
will be required to take up duty on 1 January 1987, or as soon thereafter as can be 
arranged. 

Starting salat)' within the quoted range according to qualifications and 
experience. Promotion prospects to £27,065 and above. 

For further details and an application form (to be returned by 5 September 
1986) write to: 

Civil Service Commission, Aiencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants, RG21 1JB, or 
telephone Basingstoke (0256) 468551 (answering service operates outside office 
hours). Please quote reference G/6957. 

7 he Civil Service is mi equal opportunity employer. 
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Physical Education 
Other Assistants 


MIDDLESEX 
BUCKINGHAM COL. LEG li 
LOWER SCHOOL 
The llliltirwav. Kumun. 

Middx. HAS OLJ 
Ruqulred from bcplmnLi«r n 
lonchnrnt r.E. un<l buyn oninna 
to loin an on t liualimt II smff 
toum. 

Apply tiy Inttar with C.V. 
and naiiias and nddnmtan <it 2 
lolureui to the Hnndmastor. 
( 1 34 I 3 l 20-1224 


SUFFOLK 

T anchor reauirnd Sept. iSBb - 
mainly P. E. * Oaniua (Football. 
Hockey. Crlrkotl. 

WrltH with C. V. to Hoailmas* 
tor. Everaley School. Snutli- 
wold. Suffolk . ( 1 564 41 204224 


WILTSHIRE 

PRIOR PARK PREP SCHOOL 
Cricklade SN* SDH 
R . C . Coed Board/Day I.A.P.S. 

196 pupils . . 

Required in January 1987 
OAMES/P.E. specialist to coke 
responsibility of an expanding 
department In R residential 
capacity. 

Salary at least Burnham. 
Apply In writing with full 
C.V. nomlna 3 referoee to the 
Headmaster. 1 1 399 I > 204224 


Science 

Other Assistants 


WILTSHIRE 

PRIOR PARK PREP SCHOOL 
Crlckiudc SNA a li B 
n.C. Cnuil HDiml.'Ouy I . A . I' S. 
1 96 pup 1 1 & 

Required In Juiiiinrv 19 87 SCI- 
ENCE gradual" In Innli In 
C.E.E. P-S.S. IovrIh. 

The post luulcl lie raHili!ii- 
■ Ul. Salary ui least Burnham. 

Apply In writing with lull 
C.V. nnmlnti 3 referees to ihe 
Heatlmniir r. t 13.190) 304H24 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Assistants 


LANCASHIRE 

R06HALE J UNI OR. SCHOOL 
Plnetwooil. Lenrttenlre FI 7 
8JW 

Tel: 03917 4 I 33 
i An I.A.P.S. • o-educetlminl 
Prep. School of 190 pupils. 

board 1 no end day). 

Run ulred for JANUAIG IU87 
a teach or of Gnnnral Subjects 
With Gomes. Tills Beale 1 post 
would be suluiblc as a first 
appoint meat, and slfiglf or 
married accommodnilon Is 
avalluble. ,, . , 

Full details nre avalluble 
f rn m the Hpadmaslor to whom 
spplicatloiiB. With full curricu- 
lum vitae and the names and 
telephone numbers of two re- 
fers as, should be raiijlo, 
( 1341 6 1 203624 


LONDON N 16 

INDEPENDENT JEWISH DAY 
SCHOOL 

Requires lively, energetic. 
Junior School Teacher Septem- 
ber. Burnham Rates. Suitable 
position for aomaone who 
wishes to work In a pleasant, 
genial, challenging family 
atmosphere. Religious back- 
ground of no consequence. 

Apply in writing after 2nd 
September to: Lubevlich 

House School, 107-119 Stam- 
ford Hill. London N 16 SRP or 
Tel: 800 0022. Ext. 1 0. or 
evenings 265 0286/518 0354. 
113593} 209624 


LONDON 


Wanted for September 
1 986 an experienced and 
qualified teacher far four 
nnd five year olds. 

Please apply In writing 
with curriculum vllae and 
name* and addresses of 
three referBns to Mr. A.O. 
Bray, The Hampshire 
School. 63 Enntsmare Gar- 
dens, Loudon SW7 INK. 
t 139751 205624 


SURREY 

PARKS l OE SCHOOL 
Stake IT AUernoii, Cubliam. 
Surrey KT1 IPX 
Required a* tanii as pusalblo 
u quullflml Junior srlmol 
tern her. Ability to uniat with 
Deni'- a. an asset. 

Durnlinin bralti I plus outer 
London Fringe Allowance. 

Currie ilium vltue ton at her 
With (he iiumrs and iiildrrsnnN 
of two referee* should be 
mo n I to the Headmaster. 
1135401 205624 


County Council 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 

LANCASTER COLLEGE OF 
ADULT EDUCATION 

ST. LEONARD'S HOUSE, ST. LEONARDO ATE, 

LANCASTER 

Required lor September, 1988, 

ASSOCIATE LECTURERS 

(3 POSTS) (.7 of a Lecturer 1 post) 

1. EDUCATIONAL COUNSELLOR/COUNSELLING 
TUTOR 

2. MATHEMATICS TUTOR f'O’ LEVEL/OPEN 
C0LLEGE7ADULT NUMERACY) 

3. POTTERY 

Application form and fob description available from/retumable to 
The Principal at the College. (SAE please) 

Closing date lor receipt of completed applications: 22nd August, 1B66. 

(817881 


BUSINESS 

STUDIES 

DEPARTMENT 


Guildford ^ 
College of i 
Technology 


LECTURER GRADE I 
IN COMPUTER STUDIES 

Required for September or as soon as possible thereafter 
Lecturer Grade I In Computer Studies. 

The successful candidate wifi be able to teach C0BAL but a 
knowledge or other programming languages such as BASIC, 
C, and PASCAL would be an advantage. A knowledge of 
computer hardware woufo be beneficial. 

SALARY: £6,S43-£1 1 ,865 plus fringe area aliowance £282. 

Generous relocation expenses available In accordance with 
County Council s scheme. 

Aop caficn forms and further d at ails from : The Staffing Officer, 
Guildford College of Technology, Stoke Park, Guildford, 
£ j"o/ GUI i£Z rSAE requested - quote Post Ref: LI/COMP). 


Independent S> lioul renulrns 
ful l/p«rl-t line leacher for 
■il-iiftiI subject!, fop 6-8 jeer 

1,1 Write with full CV itnrt re- 
furnDH lu Box TE8 00592. 
Priory House. Bt. John n 
Lime. EC 1 M 4IIX. 

( 133451 203624 


Colleges of Further 
Education 

Other Appointments 

BERKSHIRE 

BRACKNELL. COLLEGE 

Application* urn Invllud 
from grnriiialfls op |irnf"»- 
slotiHlIy quell Had parsons 
for the following post, 
whlrh will bo a vn liable 
from 1 Snplambnr 1 906: 

LECTURER Grade 1/11 
In BOOK-KEEPING/ 

ACCOUNTS 

Tlie grade lit which the 
appointment will be made 
will depend upon tho ex- 
perience and qualifications 
or the auccesaful candi- 
date. 

Salary In accordance 
with Burnham Further 
Education Scales (£6,043 • 
£13 .656), plua London 
Fringe Allowance. 

Assistance with housing 
end removal expenses may 
be given. 

Further particulars end 
application forms, which 
should be returned within 
IQ days of the appearance 
of tills advertisement, 
from the Principal, Brack- 
nell College, Church 
Road. Bracknell. Berks. 
nC 1 2 1DJ. Tel: 0344 

420411. 

An equal opportunity 
employer. 113523) 220026 

CHESHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

MID-CHESHIRE COLLEGE 
OF FURTHER 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGINEERING A 
BUILDING 

LECTURER I IN 
ELECTRICAL/ 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

(Two goals) 

DEPARTMENT 111' 
GENEHAI. STUDIES 

It cqu il'cil 'IN mi, n ill 
l»is-dhl'- n 7 l.M l>« 'll A It 1' 
I. Lt: fl'ltl.lt I 1 1 ■ N'l 1 1. 
31.3.87) IN hl'LClAI. 
NERDS. 

For further .particular* 
uml H.n.o. IB X 6 ) Hi Ilia 
Principal . Mlil-Cliealilrn 
Col I nun of Fur llmr Educa- 
tion, lliii'tfoi’il < Unions. 
Niirtliwlrti. Cheshire CWS 
I I.J . to wltum completed 
forms should bo returned 
by 20th August 11)86. 
(13541) 290026 


DEVON 

SOUTH DEVON' COLLEGE OF 
ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
AND ADMINISTRATION 
LECTURER 1 IN OFFICE 
STUDIES (Ons-yeer 
temporary) . . , 

Applications nrs Invited ror 
the above post from Septem- 
ber 1986 far tutors capable 
of teaching s wldo range of 
Office SklMs/Buslness Studies 
subjects an YTS. Link and 
Secretarial courses In par- 
ticular. 

Salary Scale: Lecturer I • 
£6,843 • £11,869 (Burnham 

F.E. Report). Placing on 
scale according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication rorm for the above 
post can be obtained from;- 
Chlef Administrative Officer. 
South Devon Collage of Arte 
end Technology. Newton 
Road, Torquay, Devon TQ2 
3BY and returned not later 
than 29 August 1986 tS.A.E. 
please). <15643) 220026 


Nene College Northampton 


EAST SUSSEX 

EASTBOURNE COLLEGE 

OF ARTS A TECHNOLOGY 
St Anne's Rond, 
Eustboiiriin BN21 2HS 

Prlprlpul : J.H. Wllll'.ms 
M .Ed. . F.B.I.M.. F.lt.S.A. 

TEMPORARY LECTURER 

nrouired in GCF. Studies 
Depurtnu'iit us nuuii ns 
poisllili: for onn Vnur to 
lr it h prlnrlpidly G ElK'llA- 
PHY iU A- uml O-level. 

Hiilni'V £6.324 - £11.247. 

Au plia-atlin) form uml 
furtiii'r rialuilH fruni the 
Principal tl'O) Tull hUHl- 
buurim 10323) 644711. Ext. 
212. 113114) 220026 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

ST ALDANS COLLEGE 

DEPARTMENT OF 

BUSINESS STUDIES 

RE- ADVERTISEMENT 

LECTURER I required 
from 1 September 1986, or 
ns soon as passible thereaf- 
ter. on a temporary on«- 
, year full-time contract. The 
successful applicant will 
Join a small team of stafr 
responsible for tho opera- 
tion of the department b 
YTS managing agency. The 
ability to teach Retell/ 
Distribution and Numeracy 
Is essential, and Book- 
keeping would be advan- 
tageous. Recent commercial 
and tBBChing experience Is 
desirable. 

Salary settle: **'*15-: 

£11 , 863 /£ 13.696 plus £264 
London Fringe Allowance. 

Application form and 
further details Troni the 
Principal. St Albans Col- 
lego, 29 Hatfield Rond. St 
Albans. Harts. AL1 3RJ 
(Tel: St Albans 60423). 

Previous applicants will bo 
considered and need not 

■■o-npply. 

Closing date for appllt-u- 
tioiis: 29 Aunust 1986. 

I 13 1 19) 220026 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

METROPOLITAN 

BOROUGH COUNCIL 
EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 

W1II.FR1IN COLLEGE OP 

FURTHER EDUCATION 

A in»l l«ni Itin* nre Invlli-d 
I,"' UK' full'ivt'lll" iipIMilllt- 
iiinnl. duties In •-•inimniivu 1 
Bo),tainbar 10B6 ur its soon 
as poHstbln tlmrnnriar. 

DEPARTMENT Of COM- 
PUTER HTIIDII-.H AND 
OFI-TCi: TECHNf H.tlO V 

l.ECTIMtKIl (1 HA 1)1*. I IN 
INFORMATION TECH- 
NOLOGY ( Pont No. 1.VI) Hi 
tnai.li lnlormntlim Ti'i-linnl- 
oily niiidtile* nnd ullletl suli- 
Jorts an it ranne of roiirutiH 
Incliitlinn BTF.C Cuniimtar 
Hliidlea, GCE and VTH. 

Applicants for the pnst 
nhiiuld pnssens relovmU 
qimltflcatlons and prefer- 
ably be teacher trained. 

Salary In accordance with 
Burnham Technical Scale. 

Farms of application and 
rurthnr particulars era 
abtalnubla by sending a 
stamped and addreaand 
foolscap envelope to Tho 
Principal. Wulfrun College 
of Further Education. Paget 
Road. Wolverhampton WV6 
QDU. to whom completed 
applications (quoting poet 
number) muat be returned 
no later than fourteen days 
after the appearance of this 
advertisement. 

Wolverhampton Council 
welcomea applications rrom 
all aactlons of the commun- 
ity, Irrespective of an Indi- 
vidual's sex. ethnic origin 
or aolour and from people 
with disabilities who hove 
the necessary attributes to 
do the Job. (14177) 220026 


\T \ 


Clos'fiQ date B September 1886 


FACULTY OF MATHEMATICS 
MANAGEMENT AND BUSINESS 

Applications are invited for the following post 
which is available as from 1 September 1986 or 
as soon as possible thereafter. 

LECTURER 1 IN 
ECONOMICS 

The person appointed will be expected to 
contribute to the teaching of Economics at 
degree, diploma and professional level. 

Closing date for applications is two weeks from 
the appearance of this advertisement. 

For further information and an application form 
send a SAE to: 

The Dean, Faculty of Mathematics, 
Management & Business, Nene College, 
Moult on Park, No rthampton NN2 7AL (ouoej 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

METROPOLITAN 

BOROUGH COUNCIL 
EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 

WULFRUN COLLEGEOF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 

Alipll* iitlons lire luvltrd 
for thn following iippulnl- 
nit’ill . (Ilitli-H In comilittiic c 1 
October 1 9B6 ur us R"i)H UN 
pfinnlhlp tlini-piif im a . 

DEPARTMENT OF AP- 

PLIED HCIENCE 

Liicitiri"' rsi'uii" il: 
Ci'lil'i" Till nr In ttlln-Vnrt r 

r 111 I -t I 'O' li'vnl sUiilmilH 

I Pun No. fill). Ti'in-hlmi 
diit l c h In liirliiilc I'liyHii-* lit 
nil lev In nlnrlriiiilrs uml 
|-uliiti'(l subJni'U. 

Hulii ry In l■■-l'(>r(llllll '(1 with 
Bu ru hiiui T" clmlrul Hen I ii. 

For urn ul H|)|>lli‘utl(m uml 
further imrl ldiltir* lire 
iibiiitiiuliln liv Moiulliin ii 
h turn |iin! null mlilriiHMiiil 
fdiilKiup L<iiv»lii|Ki In Thu 
Prlili-lpill, Wulfrun c.:«il Iniin 
of Pm-lliur Fdiii'iiHiui, Pmi"t 
Rond. Wolviirliniiiitltiu WV6 
0DU, In wlinm cnni|»l" toil 
npp I Irnl InilH (quntlllli unit 
iiiiinltnr) must he rtitiirnucl 
no Inter tllini fniir I oml duyu 
after ill" ninieiimm-n uf this 
iidvertiseinniil. 

Wolvnrliainpluii Cum nil 
welcomes itpol Icuttuiis from 
all Borlluiis or tlie commun- 
ity. Irrespective uf an indi- 
vidual's sex, ethnic orinln 
or colour and from people 
with disabilities who have 
the necessary attributes to 
do the job. ( 13281 ) 220026 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

CASSIO COLLEGE 
Wutfard 

SENIOR LECTURER 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
MID-KENT COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER AND FURTHER 
EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF 
VOCATIONAL AND CRAFT 
STUDIES 

LECTURER GRADE I IN 
MOTOR VEHICLE 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post. Practical ex- 
perience In motor vehicle 
mechanic* anil body repair 
work Ih Bought • minimum 
academic q uni IM cal Inn for tint 
post In F.T.C. In motor vehicle 
work . 

Salary Brain : £6,32 4 

£1 I .247. 

Further dntnlln uml niiplU'n- 
tlon form nvulluhl" from tin, 
Prlnrlpnl. Mid-Kuui College of 
Higher uiul Further Elliii'Ut Ion . 
Unrated, MalilHlune. Hoad, 
Chntliain, Kent ME3 SIIIQ tTol: 
0634 44470. Ext. 240) to 

whom cuiiiplnted forms nlunild 
he returned by Monday 1st 
September. 1986. 

(13381) 22U02A 


OXFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
OXFORD COLLEGE OP 
FURTHER EDUCATION 
nxin'lix ltn.nl. Uxfm d OX I I HA 
l< •-■in I from He pie lit her 

I'lllfi nr iis *• mil as imnnllile 
thei'uuf inr: 

1.KC:T1IRT.R I ill CATIilUNIi 
mid RELATED STUDIES 

To tenrli Cm erlnu mid rn- 
Inlml Hiilijecl to craft and 
Tei liiili'lau HliiilniilK to 1ITF.C. 
I.evnl III niandnrll. Til" nhlllty 
to laiti-h f'alrrlitu Btmlnenn Htn- 
dlm (Inrluillng tianlr Front 
Ofllre urot'Ptlitres) I* essen- 

<lfl Nnlury: C6.H43 ■ £11.1165. 

I'm- Mien- tmrt Iruluru nnd i,|i- 
lillcatlon rorniii nitty , b" 
obtained from lh« Prlnrliml 
(DAK plnuan) to whom rom- 
pletnd np|>l lent Ion forma 
should bh returned l>V tint later 
than two week* from the 
eppeai'iiiirn of this advertise* 
nient. (13122) 220026 


WILTSHIRE 

SWINDON COLLEGE. c 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 

STUDIES 

TEMPORARY LECTURER 
GRADE I IN OFFICE 
SERVICES 

The post IS temporary for one 
year for s Lerturer Orudo I in 
Office Services to cum monte 
1st September. 1986. The 
candidate should be able to 
offor: Office Practice and 

Keyboarding. nactiptlog/ 

Telephone Duties. Ability to 
offor Bookeeulng would also 
be an advantage. 

Further details nnd application 
form (SAE please) from Mr. C. 
Brain. Principal. Tho collage. 
Regent Circus, Swindon SNl 
1 FT. Returnable within 14 


frlngu allowance £264 ' 6 + 
Applications are lnvi»a , 
those with suit able* 
t|«llt!l. upprnprlste taarh,?' 

“■ul Industrial oxparlen?*^ 8 
M." above post m "effidft 

Department, which ofrsnbLf 

smasi Trom 0 ?;, 1 

ss-^rjaSa 

II"IUI of Department st Vnotber 
hMhh’r: ° f ,hB ptoV 

Cioni ‘tile toil farms for B bo,. 
po*r Hliuuld be rsturned h, 

Mundiiy. 29th 5enternh.V 


LECTURER I IN pn 0F r, 
SIGNAL COOKERY ™ QFES ' 
SALARY SCALE: £A S24 
£1 1.247 (rising to tiYJjj 
I l»>u" £282 London Fr'lnie 
AIIOWHIICU ■ 

Applications are invited 
fram suitably qualified csndl- 
dat"H with good Industrie) u . 
purlanrn. to psrtlclpsia In Ui 
iluvnlopmont of tsnchlna as ■ 
wide range of courses, Includ- 
ing City and Ouilde. BTEC snd 
Higher Certificate. 

Previous teaching aiptrt. 
euro nnd qualifications desir- 
able but not essential. 

Closing date ror completed 
applications far shove post 
Monday 6th October. 

Application Terms and furtl. 
er details for bath posts msybi 
obtained by writing to: tbs 
Principal. Casslo Collsgi 
Langley (toed, Watford. Hem, 
WD1 3RH, enclosing sitsmpri 
addressed envelope. 

< 1 3 9 39 ) 220026 


days of the ad 
data. 

Salary Scale 
£1 2,945 par annum 


Mm a Ci| 0TiJ 

(131 25 > 


advertisement 

i £6.324 

Ul "‘ 220026 


COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
TH A N ET TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 

Applications are Invited free 
suitably quall/lod candldsns 
lor tho following Fixed Tarn 
Contract from 1st Septemlir 
1986, or as soon as possible 
after this dots. This vacant 
ni'lnna fallowing spprovtl o 
the present post holder is 
untlerlnke Computing C ootss- 
wurc Development within tht 
Callage . 

DEPARTMENT OF BUE1NEH 
A MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

Lecturer II (Salary £B,0H- 
£ 12.949) to teach Coioputins' 
Information Processing on t 
range of General Education 
unit Biislness courses. 

Application forms end (urn- 
ur dotal la relating to lbs phi 
are available on request frsa 
ihu Principal. Thanot Tachnlc- 
al CoIIboo. RamjMje Ro t & 
DrnadstaTra, Kent CT10 lrn 
(Tel: 0843 63111) » 
they should be returned Mist 
i tuning dete of. Friday 
Aunust. 1986. (13900) 2200 m 


Fellowships, 
Studentships and 
Research Awards 


uNiVERsnr 
OFDRISTOL 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

Applt c * t *° n 5 nne| 1 beg i |S- 

ro rS twp y«r, SflVdlvr d 

nlno In ihsrssiw, 

soon as posslbls * l J* r v B s 
to work on the 
iect . Candidates « d tt . 
familiar w “'!S? ,nd sbh » 
search nta*bodsan“ f dun . 
work in a vsrlsty 

tlonal . •® t 4? B ftksly t0 
travelling 1* ltK,,ir 
Involved. 

three f 0 t®ree»* 6iorB i,ri. 

addressed to The ■ U«l- 

school or 

verslty of Bf* Bristol K 

?5!e. y fr°om r wM“ * «*& 

SKi , . c n”. , a"i«»> " 00 



AthrofaGogledd-ddCy^ 
The North E Wales Instit 

of higher education 


PLAS C0CH, WREXHAMjCLWY® 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 

TEMPORARY LECTURER J 

IN COMMERCIAL DA 1 A 
PROCESSING 

" . ■ 

Applications are invited from s k^o u Id iifl« he 
for this two year full-time post- T* 1 ® T'Secreted*)'. , fl . 
lecturing to B.T.E.C. National Ixw i . 

Overseas and YXS- dutolim'*® 1 ^ W 
Computer Appreciation etc. The vpca y 
September 1986. ' fro® 

Further details and appIkadM iforffl Coch, 

Redstrir, The North EuJ W»le« 

wAxhea. CS51- «*- 

for receipt of applications sib 





THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 15.8.86 


Youth and 
Community Service 


SHROPSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

(Equal Opportunities 
Employnr) 

YOUTH SERVICE 

THIS POST IS FOR 

SOMEONE WISHING TO 
WORK IN A MULTI- 
ETHNIC COMMUNITY 

Applications Invited 
from experienced youth 
workara to research needs 
and develop with young 
people at Hadley AND 
Leeaamory through de- 
tached work and support of 
voluntary projects. 

Persons appointed will 
work In the North Wrekfn 
District Team. 

INSTEP approved Stafr 
Development Policy. 

Salary JNC Range 3, pts. 
2-6 £9.309 to £10.461 + 
£414 for approved addi- 
tional qualifications. 

Interviews will be held 
on 29th and 30th Septem- 
ber. 1986. 

Closing Date 11th 
September, 1986. 

Further details, Job de- 
scription and application 
torm from County Educn- 
Mon Ofricor (STA/I19), 
Shlrehnll, Shrewsbury. 
Shropshire SY2 6ND (SAE) 
Tel: 0743 254406. 

(13127) 440000 


WARWICKSHIRE 

YOUTH SERVICE TEAM 

North Warwickshire 

District 

Kanop 4 Points 1.5 
£9.898 • £ 1 1 .076 

aro Invited 
suitably qualified 
snd experienced youth 
workers, far this senior 
whinh" ll ?° Nortorn Ares. 

arlaca through in- 
ternal promotion. The 
team leader has b key roll 
In supporting and develop- 
jng youth work In tho 
Warwickahlro tlj B - 
* Including the work 
of four full-tlmo workers,, 
and rasponsibllity for the 
»= a .^ I L“ 7 1mo Df WQ rk at tha 
Centra IOy Gnaor Voulh 

- Application rorm and 
£«rthar details are avail- 
able from the Northern 
A, r *“ w Educstlon Office, 
Blackburn House, Bond 
Nuneaton CVI 1 
4DD. Closing data: 1st 

September. 1986. 

Warwickshire is Bn 
equal opportunities em- 
ployer. 1 1 5 876 ) 440000 


Overseas 
Appointments 


31 


GERMANY 

know! a ft on 8 C W A th «*collent 
01 German ro- 
SkLh d , !T. commercial En- 
allsh and direct method clas- 

nsioo^.Xe"-. MBrkt 29/51 


(13919) 


c nooo 


ARGENTINA 

ST. ANDitEW'h SCOTS 
SCHOOL 
iluenos Alms 

This prestigious IIMC 
■ 0 -uuumtionui day arhoul 
requires tha rullowltiu 
staff for March 19877 

»'E AD OF PE AND 
GAMES: Rugby spnclallst. 
Scnoal lias Impressive re- 
cord. 

TWO * ENGLISH 

TEACHERS: To GCE 'A' 
, P9R for 

right candidate. 

or married 
(teaching wives preferred) 
sonorous local salary end 
overseas bonus. BBnfflts 
include return passages. 
!£??.. . accommodation and 
utilities, medical schnma. 
luggage allowance. Two 

t ear contract. Interviews 
andon. end September 

l a B Q . 

For rurtlier InFormntlon 
end an application rorm, 

R lease contact Miss D. 

eard. Gabbltas-Thrlng 
porvicoa Ltd.. 6-8 Sackvll- 
J* Street. London W1X 
?jyV- ,T° ' 01-734 0161. 

(13374) 460000 


CHRISTIAN TEACHERS 

FOR AFRICA 

To touch Biology, Chemistry. 
Agriculture, TESL. Arts snd 
Commercial Subjects In 
Secondary Schools. Secondary 
tonchor or the blind and Car- 
pentry Instructors alna 
needed . 

Volunteer torma - two year 
contracts - air feres, prepara- 
tion courno. Insurance and 
overseas allowance provided. 

Apply to: Voluntoer Mis- 

sionary Movement. Shaniey 
Lane. London Calney. st. 
Albans, Herts. ALB 1AR. 
Jol: BawmanagroBn (0727) 

24853. (17282) 460000 


SPAIN 

Vnmn, let (nr t.F-L. tnutliui* 
nnd fined uf tlu'lli-i, Ort. H6 
tu Juiift ft 7 , 

A|i|ilL(.allu»s by expr »j«i* 
pimi. wliii full curriculum 
Vllnn. test I men lul*. pliutli- 
ur.ipli and loihul I phunu. In 
Euruxc h'ltiK. Flnguclro 2. 
yl no. Spain. Tel: (86) 201748 
knowl'idnn nf Spnnltli n*i,eii- 
tlul. (132501 4 ft GO GO 


SPAIN 

Oil'll Iflnd loi" hint required 
fur U< lulmr. 

Hand iippiltd t ion und C.V. 
to Octnvli) belles Angulo. The 
Kngllah .liliuul. RamLIs 
N»vn. g« 106 LI*. Tnrrauuna, 
bp ui n . nr Tel: Old 34 77 

2IZ2 I 2. l 13108) 460000 


SPAIN 

TEFI. pout available from 
boot ./Oct. In Ca 20 ("lingua 
BthuuU In Spain. Applicants 
nhould be graduates aged 21 - 
35 und he prepared to teach 
all a<mv. Training In tha fn- 
llnoua method available <3 
i-itiirsns remaining). 

Phlilld: Inllngua Teacher 

Service 021-455 6465. 

(13572) 460000 


The Centre for British Teachers 






BRUNEI 

EFL SECONDARY TEACHERS 


cSSSS^hllh? fLeUl ,U " 8W,nfl ' ThlS 8n e,KallBnt °PP° rtunlt y fDt EFL teachers to Join a very successful 


Contract Datea: 

From 1 December 1986 or 4 January 1987 until 31 
December 1988. 

Salary: 

Bruneian $3050 - $4070 per month tax free 
(B$3.2 = El). 

Benefits: 

Briefing In London; Orientation Course In Brunei; Faroe: 
Baggage Allowance; Subsidised Furnished Accom- 
modation; Family Allowances; Free or Subsidised 
Education lor School Age Children; Free Medical Care; 
Interest-Free Car Loan: Not Loss Than 7 Week's Holi- 
day; Tax-Free End-of-Conlracl Gratuity; end Resettle- 
ment Advice. 


Duties: 
Successful si 


- — j — *-r liC8 £! 9 English In Lower Sec- 

ondary Schools In Brunei. There will be ample oppor- 
tunny to produce teaching materials, develop 
professional skills and lake an active part in Centre 
in-service training and seminars. 


Qualifications: 

Applicants musf have an Honours Degree, a PGCE and 
a rmnimum of 5 years' leaching experience Including 2 
years TEFL. 

Preference will be given to single teachers or married 
teaching couples and applicants should possess a cur- 
rent driving licence. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND AN APPLICATION FORM, PLEASE CONTACT: (Quoting 

Hef. TBS 2) 

• .. The Centra for British Teachers Limited. 

Quality House, Quality Court, Chancery Lena LONDON WC2A 1 HP 
Telephone: Ot-242 2982 


(01011) 


■ 


Posts 

Overseas 

Korea 


Burma 


Two English Language Instructors 
language Research Institute 
Seoul National University 

Duties: to develop and teach courses on a pilot 
project to improve the English language 
proficiency of SNl > undergraduates. 
Qualifications: degree, RSA Dip TEFL or PGCE 
with TEFL and minimum two years' EFL 
teaching experience. Some experience of ESP 
an advantage. Candidates under 35 must be 
British nationals, preferably single. 

Salary: 700,000-800,000 won per month 
( 1,367 won - SI ). 

Benefits: rent-free furnished accommodation, 
fares, passage-paid leave. 

Contract: two year, renewable, commencing 
October 1080. 

Closing date for applications: 20 August 1983. 
Reference: 86 13 43-44 T 


Key English Language 
Teaching Scheme 

The KELT Scheme is part of Britain's Aid 
Programme to developing countries 


Oman 


EW Inspector 

(Curriculum and Examinations) 
Ministry of Education and 
Youth Affhirs 

Duties; under the direction of the Head of the 
ELT Unit to: assist in alt aspects of national 
examination preparation, Implementation, 
assessment and evaluation; in conjunction 
w*tn senior advisers to research and devise 
formats for all promotion of non-national 
jptenu nations; assist In all aspects of collecting 
i~,'u on local purpose-written EL 
textbooks; assist in the up-dating of the 

ELT Unit's curricular specifications, 
'jwwincations: candidates must possess a first 
uf 8 *!®® 111 Engllsh/Modem Languages followed 
jy either a PGCE plus 7 years' post-PGCE 
Whence or an MA in Applied Linguistics/ 

5 P 031 MA experience. 

j-wMIdates who have pursued MA options in 
1 8/ ( examinations preferred. Previous 
rS?" ce ofth e Middle East desirable, 
'^raidates must be male, British with a 
&» B ~ U ^ onai background. 

^ffiome’Sf^ 13 ^ per annum of 

allowances: £l,428-£7Q54 depending 

baton*? aru *. ma rilal status. 

(wi r iPPetotment: I September 1986. 

®c^ ,y for tW0 yeara wJth ^ 

P^tog date fbr applications: 

^September 1986™ 

.. “® r e*ertcei86K74T 


Department of English, Teacher 
Training College, Rangoon 
Post: Senior Lecturer/Co-ordinator in English 
Duties: teaching English/TEFL and 
methodology to graduate students Tor 10-15 
periods a week; contributing to the training of 
primary and middle school teachers of English 
in all aspects of TEFL; collaborating with 
Burmese colleagues in staff development; 
assisting with the selection of books and 
materials for classroom and language 
laboratory use and advising on methodology; 
assisting with the running of short courses, 
seminara, workshops and correspondence 
courses etc; co-ordinating the in-service 
training of tutors at the Ibacher Training 
Colleges. 

Qualifications: candidates must be UK citizens 
with a British educational background. Hiey 
must liave a first degree and an M A In TEFL 
or Applied Linguistics together with 10 years' 
experience in TEFL overseas and at least five 
years' teacher training experience. Familiarity 
with South East Asia would be an advantage. 
Salary: & 12,0984 10,933 p.a. free of UK 
income tax. 

Overseas allowances: n 11-52,198 depending on 
salary level and marital status. 

Reference: 86 K 86 T 


Burma 


Department of English, Teacher 
Training College, Mandalay - 
Post: Senior Lecturer In English 
Reference: 86 K 87 T 
Department of English, Tfeacher 
Training College, Moulmeln 
Post: Senior Lecturer in English 
Reference: 86 K 88 T 

Duties: for both posts, as for Senior Lecturer/ 
Co-ordinator in English, Ibacher Training 
College, Rangoon, but without the co- 
ordinating function. 

Qualifications: for both posts, as for Senior 
Lecturer/Co-ordinator in English except that 
only 6 years* TEFL experience overseas and 
3 years' experience in teacher training are 
required. 

Salary: Tor both posts & 10, 728-S 13,023 p.a. free 
of UK income tax. 

Overseas allowances: for both posts, nll- 
£2,376 p.a. depending on salary and marital 
status. 

Date of appointment: all posts, not later tlian 
January 1987. 

Closing date: ail posts, 20 August 1986, 


Indonesia 


English Language Consultant, 
National Institute of Administration, 
Jakarta 

Duties: the Consultant will be based in the 
Institute's new Language Centre which has 
been set up to run pre-departure EngliBh 
Language training courses, courses in EL for 
technology, ESP courses in conference 

negotiation skills, EL training for in&titiite 
postgraduates, and EL self-access courses. The 


Consultant, working closely with the National 
Planning Agency, will conduct needs analysis 
for new courses; set up, monitor and revise 
courses; act as a consultant in the 
establishment of similar courses In regional 
language centres throughout Indonesia. 
Qualifications: candidates must be British 
citizens with a British educational 
background. They should have a first degree 
and an MA in Applied Unguistics or ELT with 
a strong ESP background and substantial 
overseas experience including at least 4 years' 
involvement in aduit/tertlary level materials 
preparation. Qualifications or experience in 
public administration and/or management and 
the writing of ESP materials for government 
officials woukl be particularly useful. 

Salary: £12 I O08-£IG I 933 p.a. Tree of UK income 
tax. " 

Allowancesi nil-£2,853 p_a. depending on 
salary and marital status. 

Starting date: September 1986 or as soon as 
possible thereafter. 

Contract: for 2 years initially with tlie British 
Council. 

Closing date: 29 August 1986. 

Reference: 86 K 86 T 


Djibouti 


English Language Teaching Adviser, 
Ministry of Education, Djibouti 
Doties: to develop in-service teacher training 
at secondary level; to teach 3 hours a week 
in a secondary school for the first year; to 
participate in the development of on-the-job 
training for graduate (untrained) teachers of 
English; advise on dlfferehl approaches to 
TEFL, including EBP in technical education 

g rogrammes; co-ordinate British Government 
rtiolarahip and book presentation 
programmes; to advise the Ministry about 
English teacher training options; both in- 
country and overseas; to assist In the 
adaptation of tho English curriculum. 
Qualifications) candidates must be UK citizens 
with a British educational background. They 
should have a first degree plus a teacher’s 
certificate and an MA in Applied Linguistics/ 
TEFL; at least five years’ relevant experience 
In developing countries, Including 
Francophone Africa. Previous KELT 
experience would be an advantage. Good 
spoken and written French Is essential. 

Salary! £12 1 098-&16,fi33 p.a. free of UK Income 
tax. 

Overseas allowance: £ 1 ,389-54 ,910 pa. 
depending on salary and marital status. 

Date of appointment: October 1986. 

Closing date: 6 September 1086. 

Reference: 86 K 03 T 


Somalia 


methodology; to train English Language 
teacher training counterparts; to collaborate 
with other KELTS and their counterparts on 
the design and use of English language 
materials, other teacher training programmes 
and the provision of other ELT services. 
Qualifications: candidates must be UK citizens 
with a British educational background. They 
must have a Dip TESL or an MA in Applied 
Linguistics and five years' English Language 
teacher training experience of which at least 
three should have been gained overseas, 
preferably in developing countries. 

Salary: Sl0,728-S13,023 pa. free of UK Income tax. 
Overseas allowances: £3,703411 1 ,646 
depending on salary and marital status. 

Starting date: October 1686. 

Closing date for applications: 29 August 1986. 
Reference: 86 K DOT 

Mauritius 

Lecturer In English, Mauritius 
Institute of Education 
Duties: to assist in the development of ELT al 
primary level by revising teaching materials, 
developing in-service courses Tor teachers, . w 
producing supplementary readers, lecturing * "P 
for up to six hours per week on the Institute’s 
Primary Certificate courses. 

Qualifications: candidates must be UK citizens 
with a British educational background. TTicy 
must have a university degree in English plus 
a leacherfe certificate with specialisation In 
language teaching, preferably at primary level, 
and an MA in Applied Unguis tics/ TEFL, They 
should have wide experience teaching English 
as a second language and developing English 
language curricula in developing countries. 
Experience in schools and teaciier training 
institutions is desirable. Knowledge of French 
desirable but not essential. 

Salary: il0,728-£13,023 pa. free of UK income lax. 

Overseas allowances: £437412,071 depending 
on salary and marital status. 

Starting date: as soon as possible. 

Closing date for applications: 26 August 1986. 
Reference: 86 K 80 T 

Benefits fbr all of the above posts: salary free 
or UK Income tax; free family passages; 
children^ education allowances and holiday 
visits; free furnished accommodation; outfit 
allowance; baggage allowance; medical 
scheme; employer^ contribution to a 
recognised superannuation scheme or an 
allowance of 1 1% of salary In lieu. 


For further details and an application form, 
please write, quoting the post reference 
number, to: Overseas Educational 
Appointments Department, The British 
Council, 65 Davies Street, London W1Y 2AA. 




In-service Tfeacher Trainer of English 
Curriculum Development Centre, 
Mogadishu 

Duties: to design and run a programme of 
INSETT visits, workshops and seminars for 
school teachers of English; to provide INSETT 
programmes fbr teachers of ESP in technical 
schools and to participate in training 
meetings; to visit secondary schools to 
Observe nnd advise on teaching strategies and 
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OVERSEAS POSTS 

conllnuad 

FINLAND 
SCHOOL MANAGER 
Intorne tlona I Language 

Teaching Organisation re- 
quires a Manager from 
September. 1986 to run a 
small. executive Language 
School In Finland. 

The Coursoa are often in- 
tennlve nnd Involve a high 
proportion of lii-rouipany 
tendilng. 

TIid School Manuaer In re- 
sponsible to the General 
Manager. Finland for the 
Pedagogical and Commercial 
Management of the School - 

Candidates should have a 
good educational background. 
Preference will bn given to 
those cendlclatns with EFL 
teaching experience and qunl- 
iricatEonn and relevant man- 
agement experience. 

Applications In writing to: 
Mlsa Angelo Lilley. Interna- 
tional Racriiitmant Manager, 
53 Hail Mall, London SVV1V 
3JH. (13 7 09 » 460000 


SPAIN 

TEFL teacher required In 
October. Excellent conditions. 

Apply with C.V. and pkoto 
to: Annin Centre. Place 

Clara. 12 Olot, 9k r nonn 
(13126) 460000 


SPAIN 

Teachers required for (lie 
academic year 1 986-87. 

11 Inf ant/Junlor teachers, 
preferably with at least two 
year's experience, to teach 
English and other subjects Hi 
English to Spanish children. 

2} Experienced E.F.L. 
teachers, for age range 9-16 
and adults. Some knowledge 
of Spanish an advantage. 

Apply by latter to The 
□ Erector. Chester College. 
Moniou to -Too. Santlngo de 
Compostela i Coruna). Spain, 
enclosing C.V., address and 
telehone number, a recent 
photo and full details unc. 
lal. number) of two referees. 

Interviews to be held In 
London. ( 13570* 460000 


SPAIN 

Enollsh young Tofla qualified 
teachers required lo Mart In 
October I9B6. 

Send recent photo. 

Write: Tlio Oxford Cenirn. 

San Minimi 16, 50001 Zai-nno- 
in, Spain. « 1 3355) 460000 


TEXAS 

'f CACHING IN TEXAS 
The S<il wy n School, l)t*iili»u, 
Texas (founded 1957. HuHan/ 
fort Worth area) has vnramim 
for two MoiilBssnrl toachrrs 
fur Snplonibnr In) Nursory. 
ansa av»«S IU| Primary, aims 
6-8. Salary accnrillnu t<> «'*- 
fierleiire- 

1-nrifier details lelppluuin 

{ oliu Doncaster Ailuust ll> 
Sill At 01-325 0803: or 

lUchard Tnmpklns III Texas lit 
817 -383-67 7 i . „ „ 

(13642) 460000 


TURKEY 

Experlanced teachers of 
Mathematics and niolooy re- 
quired for a wall eatabllshnd 
private school in Turkey. 
n.E.S. Number asaantlel. 

Write with c . v. to Box TEH 
00590, Hr lory Hou*o. St 
John's Lane, ECIM JBX. 
(14190) 460000 
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UNITED 

ARAB EMIRATES 

INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLS 
OF CHOOEIPAT 
United Arab Emirate* 

A I Ain. Abu Dhabi. Sharjah 
Applications ere Invited from 
Qualified teachers for Septem- 
ber, 1BB6. Chouelfet Schools 
era International and take 

f iuplls from 3*18 years, alfar- 
na London University O.C.E. 
■O' and 'A* levels and the 
International Baccalaureate. 

1, Mathematics. 

9. Primary. 

5. Mualc. 

Annual renewable contracts 
Include free air conditioned 
accommodation. Annual Sum- 
mar leave with fares to Lon- 
z don. Ebd of service benefits 
-v after 2 years. No taxes. 

Applications should Include 
full C.V.. photograph, a tes- 
timonials. names of 8 referees 
end be addressed to Interna- 
tional School or Chouelfet, 
Aahwlcke Hell. Marshfield. 
Nr. Chippenham. Wiltshire 
SNI4 BAG. marked far the 
attention of the Registrar. 
(13706) 460000 


GREECE 

English Language School In 
Greece urgently requires 
Teachers or Master* of English 
as « Foreign Language for Pat- 
ras which Is i he third bigger 
I own of Greece. 

Grnd complete curriculum 
vltse as well as recant photo- 
graph to. Mr. Con. Mergoupls 
- 924 Corinthou Str 86891 
Fairs* - Greece. „ „ „ ... 

t I 353 6 J 460000 


GREECE 

If At HINf, It.' fillLJif.C 
Fri-et*- jDdvuS'jt at Ii'j'jI *n 
V.-it ■ ■, orliin is Ortf «■ 1 
graiuMr i* ,i« tit r w*l*i«blv 
a i**. fLFL ril.r tit# 1 * 
l I'lrase send s lull • * ■■»*** a 
- r nt ”> K1r . A .tV'"' 

...» 4<* M \-ri« 

■ 15-.' a. 4€,0*)Ub 


INTERNATIONAL 

HOUSE | 

Has the following vacsnclaf, 

1. Halifax, Canada. Director 
of Studios needed preferably 
with experience of running 
RSA Prep course. I or 3 year 
contract from Sept. /Oct. 

3. Cairo. Egypt. /Assistant 
Director of Studio* .with possi- 
bility or bocnmlno D.O.S. In 
1987. 2 year contruct starling 
Oct. let. ■ J 

3. IndonoNlu - 3 teaching 

posts 

I. TOEFL/butil nofia Ennllsli/ 
General Engllah 

3. Oenei-al English/ 
Children’s coursoa 

2 Yr. contracts atarilnu 
a.s.a-p. experience necessary. 

4. The Brliish Council Insti- 
tute In Quito, acuadnr and nrl 
Lanka hove vncnncloi Tor 3 
teachers. 2 yr contracts, starr- 
ing Sept ./Oct. 

9. Madrid hue vacancy fur 
experienced tench or of Busi- 
ness conrses/Geiiernl English. 

6. A limited nu. or other 
teaching posts exist In Portug- 
al. Turkey and Spain. 

C.V-B to Internal lonsl 

House. Teacher Selection De- 
part man t, 106 Piccadilly, Lon- 
don W1V 9FL. (13388) 460000 


ITALY 

BAHI, ITALY . _ „ , 

Authorized school of Engllah. 
also using English through 
Theatre, requires experienced 
EFL teachers. Applicants 
should have a degree. Teaching 
certificate, reinvent experi- 
ence teaching Engllah to fore- 
igners. some knowledge of Ita- 
lian and the Inernallonnl 
House or equivalent teaching 
diploma. _ 

Salary: approx. 6.500,000 

Italian lire net for night month 
period lOctobor to Moyi. Ex- 
tras Include subsidized accom- 
modation and passage from 
Bri Man , 

Interviews will bu held In 
London from Angus) 12th tit 
B8th. 

Write enclostmi telephone 
number und address, full c.v.. 
recent photonruph. two refer- 
onrts anil photo* oiilm or 
(legrees/dlpltiniaa to. Thu 
Director. Lard llyron College, 
c/o International Modulus 
House , 229 Grrtil I'lirclniul 

Street. London WIN 3)1 n. 
U4214) 460000 


ITALY 

H.F.A. Dip- Teuchor required 
from October in small school In 
N. Italy. Artominodatlon 
available. ...... 

Flense Hpnd c.v. to Eiigllah 
St ml In. Crrai I'lnvn 49/8. 
I JO.I I A J till If ‘ N ). IHlIV; 
I|.1L'46) JMlllflll 


ITALY 

Itumn. Flurancn. Helna 
• l.ANCHI AGIa lNHTHIJLTOlt 8 
M ii mi bu Dy n (trull 'Actor types 
With HTHONII clear voices, 
mature anil eoiniiiillrul Saiit. • 

l>f silltl CV ph till), refs, it HAH 
to B.H.F..C., IB fa e II till Ok Hi.. 
London Wl . II 70731 46O0DO 


KENYA 1 

llll.LCUEBT PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL | 

Nairobi. Kenya 1 
Tali Nairobi 724782 
IKeadmnetaT 682673) 

Urgently required, etaacliorar 
Mathematics apt! Physics to 
Common Entrance, with possi- 
bility or a little English. In- 
terest. in. and aptitude for, 
Oimoi la Important. Interest. 
In Drama welcome. 

Apply with C.V. end Photo- 
graph to the Deputy Headmas- 
ter. 4 1 London Road. Pem- 
broke Dock. Dyfed, South 
Wales. Tel: 10646) 684039. 
<15639) 460000 


September 1986. 

Small ■ very happy claasaa. 
Rent free house with swim- 


Administration 
Local Education 
Authority 


KENYA 

MATHS (or CHEMl 
London A-leval teacher, pre- 
ferably single and under 35. 
min. 2 year tour, starting 


BERKSHIRE 

ROYAL CO UNTV OF 
BERKSHIRE 

CAREERS OFFICER 
(TEMPORARY) 

£7.437 - £8.697 

Required at ihn Handing 
Cnroari orflcc. You muni 
ba qunliriad or hnvn passed 
Pari I of Ilia Diploma In 
career uulrimicn. 

Application fornn and 
rurtlior details (enclosing 
SAE) from the Director of 
Education fC). Slilre Hall, 
Shill Held Park. Roudlng 
MGS 9XE. 

An Equal Opportunity 
employer. ( 1 3559) 480000 


HAMPSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
CAREERS SERVICE 
CAREERS ADVISER 
(Employment - EducoUonal 
Liaison) Scola3/6 £7.920 • 

£9 591 

Post No CE/1 1/223 „ 

TAKE AN IMPORTANT ROLE 
IN THE IMPLEMENTATION 
OFAN EMPLOYER 
STRATEGY PLAN 
Da you have the ability and 
commitment to develop effec- 
tive contracts with employers. 
tliB unemployed end those on 
Trnlnlnti Tor (skills - Youth 
Trelnlnn Srliemn on babul r or 
the Cnrenrs Service? If an this 
post might lie Tor you. 

Till- work will tie Imseil III 
Portsmouth nnd Inrludns 
liaison with tialaliliuurlnu 
areas. Tills la an area where 
there Is a wide variety of 
employers Including n growing 
high technology sector unci 
offers the suvcnnsriil amilicuiiL 
nn opportunity in ilevnluu the 
work of the Careers Service in 
Employer - Edurnllnil Liaison. 
Wo would expert applicants to 
hold the Dlplanui III Careers 
Guidance. 

For further details and ap- 
plication forms pinnae contort 
the Administrative Assistant 
(South East). The Divisional 
CarunrB Office, Merefleld 
House. Nuifinld Place, Port- 
smouth POI 4JY. Tel: Port- 
smouth 756523 quoting rafor- 
Bliro 6932. Closing dale 2Dlh 
August 1986. 1 13521 I 4 80000 


Miscellaneous 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

TEMPORARY CAREERS 
OFFICER - MILTON KEYNES 
OFFICE 

Solary: Scale 4/5/6 £6.900 - 
£9,591 

Owing to maternity leave a 
temporary vucancy lia« arisen 
in the Milton Keynes office for 
a Caroers Officer. The pnuthol- 
d»r will be exported to under- 
take a full range of Careers 
Service duties. The aiiirnsslii] 
candidate inoat hold this Diplo- 
ma 111 Careers Gtililuiiru . A full 
currunt tlrlvlne llreitL-u Is also 
omeallal. 

Application rung und lul* 
d esc r li>t I on avullitlile from 
Ciller Education Ofricer. 
County Hull. Aylesbury. Btick- 
InalimiiBliIre IIP20 IUZ. (Tel: 
0296 3000. Ext. 5321. 

Applications Hhoulil ha re- 
turned nut later than lat 
Bop t umber 1986. 


WALES 

FOOTLOOSE 

Mltl Wales Schools and 
Community Dnncu Company 

Ap plicatloiiB lire Invited 
for tlm posts of 

DANCF.n/TEACHERS 

Tc nrli Inn/per rorroancti 
expert mien, Drlvlun nasen- 
tiai. 

Write or phuiln for dn- 
talla rrnin: Adiiilnlstrutor. 
Footloose. Drama Hrhoul. 
Trnmom Rond. Llamlrln- 
ilod Wells. Powys. Tel: 
059 7 4444. Closing Data 

28111 August 1986. To start 
mid Heptombor. 

113571) 660000 


A 


County Council 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

(An Equal Opportunity Employer) 

ASSISTANT EDUCATION 
OFFICER (CAREERS) 

Salary Scale P 02/3 (El 1 , 050 - £ 14 , 025 ) 

Applications are Invited for this senior management post based 
afCounly Hall. Applicants should be qualified Careers Officers 
with management experience end hold a current full driving 
licence. 

The successful applicant will dapullse for the Education Officer 
(Careers) and make significant contributions lo policy. There will 
be responsibility for training, alaff development, and 
Implementation of policies. An Interest In Careers Service 
computer developments will be an advantage. 

Car user allowance la payable and a car loan schema Is 
available. Removal allowance la payable In approved cases. 

Application form and further details from Chief Education 
Officer, County Hall, Aylesbury, Buoklnghsmshlre HP20 
IUZ. Telephone: Aylesbury (0296) 5000, ext. 532. 

Completed application forms should be returned within 17 
days of this advertisement. 

ioimi 


Buckinghamshire 


mlng pool at Collaga. lo mtq. 
Nairobi. Car loan, low coat 
living, ass world's bast gams 
parka. 

Tsl: (06073) 2328. 

(15767) 460000 


KUWAIT 

For So pto mb or/D« comber 1986 
- Two primary teachers re- 
quired . Two year contract (re- 
newable), tax free salary, 
annual leave passage, free air 
conditioned accommodation, 
plus other benefits. 

Sand Immediately brief c.v., 
recant photograph and contact 
taiaphona number to: The 

Headteacher. Bhorna Cottage, 
Hoi Ilna Lana End. Rlppondan 
HX6 4LL West Yorkshire . 


MALLORCA 

Qualified and 


experienced 

TEFL Teacher {University 
Graduate) wanted from Octo- 
ber 1986 to June 1987. 

Bend c.v. photo. R. Wood. 
20 Ring Road. Lancing, w. 
Suiter. Tel: 0903 764886. 

0 2358) 460009 


SPAIN 

Qualified. . _ 

leather* required for Madrid 


Careers Officers 

2 POSTS 

To enhance work with Ethnic 

Minority Groups 

E7.B2O-e0.5gi (+C315 for Slough post) 

Qualified and experienced careers officers required for 
UiBBenewposls lo develop services to those from Ethnic 
Minonly Groups and to ensure the provision of equal 
opportunities lor all. The posts cany small caseloads but 
win be concerned with outreach and community links. 
Evidence of a marked inlBreBt in work with black 
communities Is sought and for one post en appropriate 
Asian language may be an advantage. 

The posts will be based In Reading and Slough. 
Application forms and further details (encloae SAE.) 
from the Director of Education (C), Shire Hall, Shinfiald 
Park, Reading RQ2 9XE. 

Closing dote 1st September. 

Re advertlaemeM 

An Equnl Opportunity Employer 


A SALKS CARBKR with Bun 
Life of Canada offering an 
Intareatlng and rewarding fu- 
ture, combining security and 
real opportunity. Full train- 
ing, unlimited prospects and 
executive Inca mo. Suitable 
applicants, aged between 84 
and 49, can be employed In 
the area of their choice. 
'Phono 01-U30 5400, Ext. 

267 or write Mr. H.J- Collny. 
2/4 Cockspur Street, London 
SW1 Y 5UH . (16419) 660000 


LONDON 

Unique rovnUHlqnury ulnetrlc 
HKltiir liiiprovleutlnii enursns by 
(iHtubllHliatl Mission rix;k 
aultitrlHt. Stylus from lltmdrlx 
to HolUSWOPtll IO llolUMMt. J«« 

ihuory Inclmlntl ulus 
tnclinlqiin nxorrlimH. 1 
John Mlxarulli 452 3B2H. 

(14164) 660000 


All advertisement 
arc subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies ofwhich are 
available on request 


Somerset County Council 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
STRODE COLLEGE, CHURCH ROAD, STREET, 
SOMERSET. BA16 0AB 

CHIEF ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER 

(P0 2 - Salary Range £11,604 - £12,513) 

Applications are invited for the post of Chief Administrative Officer 
at this College. The person appointed will be responsible talh# 
overall control of College administration including financial and 
statistical activities, all non-teaching personnel and the proviskni 
of a range of clerical and other support services. In addition, the 
post holder will act as Clerk to the College Governing Body and 
Secretary to the Academic Board. 

This Group 4 Tertiary College Is responsible for providing a wide 
range of general, vocational and leisure courses for post IB school 
leavers and adults In the mid-Somerset area. It has almost 100 full- 
time teaching and non-teaching staff and a larger number ol part- 
time employees. In the presentlinancla! year the College will nave 
a gross expenditure in excess of £1 V4 million. The post therefore 
offers excellent all-round experience in a friendly and busy Tertiary 
College for a candidate of graduate or equivalent professional 
level seeking a progressive step In educational administration, 

Further particulars and application form (s.a.e. please) miy 
be obtained from the Principal at the above address. 

CLOSING DATE 20th August 1986. 


Careers Officer 

(Unemployment Specialist) 

£8,61 3-£9, 390 , 

Through its taam of two centrally funded | 

officers and 1 V» careers assistants, Bromley caraw 
Service has developed an excellent working relaw* 
ship with the MSC. local Job Centres, man^liWJ 
and sponsors. YT8 continues lobe a W^r jpM 
many school leavers of a wide range ol abOtty. 1 in an 
wharo fulMImo employment Is still evaHabte i o mwy. 
Professionally qualified, you will be 
Iho full range of work with the young unemp^o^ 
ing lho promotion of Y.T.S. review of | mgm 
guidance Into permanent emptoyrr^nlor fu w ^ 
Ing, as well as continuing the development 
the longer-term unemployed. 

Join the weekly duly rota aarvng the ne^3of 
Centra callers ol all levels of abllty. 

Therefore a flexible approach to client neeos 

essential. 

contact Chief Personnel Offc^ BromteV CMC 
Rochester Avenue. Bromley BRI ^ hod 

mmtrnm 


POWYS COUNTY COUNCIL 
SOCIAL SERVICES DEPARTMH^ 

SOUTH POWY 8 INTERMEDIATE TRSATME Ml ’ 

PROJECT CO-ORDINAT J 

oMwoyear8 ' .*.—**£; 


isnsumg* aciiool. 9 month con- 
tract* lo start In October. 

bend C.V. wltli Photo to 
Llnaua&ec. Uruouay. 13. Mad- 
rid 280 Id. Spain. • • ■ - 

r 1 SS64 i 460000 


be Range 3 of the J.N.C. scale* 

£10,122 p.a. uab|8 

Generous relocation expenses pay® 1 "*, 
appropriate. --rtiV8 |libi* 

Further partlculere and *PP n ^® %ssuW^; 
from the Chief Executive and J 

sons*! Section, Powys 
Wells, LD1 5LG to whom compJ^ B ^ ci aon^ 
returned In envelopes f^Jllnday, 8th 
Appointment* 1 by no later than Mono»y. - 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

TECHNICIAN (AUDIO 
AND VISUAL AIDS) 

£6,927— £7,449 Inc p.a. (pay award pending) 

Required for the servidng and repair of overhead and cine 
prolectors, tape recorders, radios, hi-fi sound 
television, video etc. Appllcanis should havean nSS; 
City and Guilds certificate or equhralent.^ and^ iSfiJSfS 
working In this field with a minimum ofsupervisb!? 

Please encloae a stamped addressed envelone fnr furihor 
particulars and an application form. Forms aSble fr<X.I 
Administrative Assistant (Personnel), Smond upon ThSr^S? 

5 lh Sept^nbQ° n | gaT ^ ckenham 7S J. Returnable by 


■ 


(An equal opportunity employer I 


misckllanhous 

' 'iiitliincd 


LIVERPOOL 

, f ' l - A '- Tlf AIJtllOlllTY 
Employer j* J,lpur M,,, l 1 x 
OFF| L CE t R |,nOKIOT,ON 

Fr..n,..,lo,, 
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Outdoor Education 


English as a ' 
Foreign Language 


UOURNKMOUTII 

MANAGEMENT 

INTIHNA1IONAL 

H-SA CO muses at it tc 

Ll-IH-jI Hi (mui h Enqil^li 
"J » furslon Innnuaqi- nl 
(no IniRrnuilonnl Tiio>-|iit 
I mlnillu Ciihl r«: . Ilndrilr-- 
muiitli. Tiiu Crnirii run* 
rf-ijiilnr 4 wi.ol' InlroduL- 
lory ruurtei lenilinn ip the 
(loyul Sorluiy of Aris Pro- 
paraiocy Certlfh-nTb in 
Tcot-hlnn Ennli%>i as n 
T oral (,n Lannuaiic . 

. ° r ilolBlla wrlic lu 
1TTL. 674 Wlinliornc 
Hnuii, Iluurneinuuih ur 
Tnl: „ »t»203» 52S337. 

192528 l 700000 


CAMBRIDGE 

ll Is nr&i><jsr:d t n establish an 
EFL rolk/iue here In 198 7. 
AdylMiry. ICdchinu * otlirr 
stnff (full 4 purl tlmni will 
bo n-iinlr':il. 

Inti>rn«tcd Knrtunii nlionlil 
wrlia. iilvlnn brier dr-toll* ol 
ux i»ur I mii l-o. <|uolil lira thnis A. 
p«y. lo flux No. TES 00591, 
Prlnry House, St. John's 
Lan»‘. EC1 M 4 fix . 

1 13 1 I 7 • 700000 


A TEACHING OPPORTUNITY IN 
THE . COMPUTER INDUSTRY 

We manufacture, sell and support compulers for business 
and industry. Training of our customers and staff is an 
important face! of our business. Would you (ike to join us 
In this Interesting and growing activity? 

We are looking for a teacher with a maths.'technical 
discipline and a sirong interest, preferably some 
experience in computers. In return we offer a salary at 
least equivalent to Burnham Scale 2, interesting and 
rewarding work plus Ihe benefits of a large organization. 
Contact: John Boutderstona 
ABS Computers Ltd 
North Street 
Portslacfe 
Sussex 

A Trafalgar House Tel: 0273 421509 

Company 1003991 


'Considering a change 
of career? 

A HIGH INCOME: You will earn 
over £12,000 in your first year with us if 
you meet the basic targets. Our better 
consultants earn over £18,000 p.a. 

SECURITY: Working for a £4 billion 
financial services group, you will be on a 
regulated earnings scheme of £7,000 
(negotiable) and based in LONDON. 

If you are aged 22-35, positive, hard 
working and well spoken, ring: 

01-828-2462 , 


r MANAGEMENT ^ 
TRAINEES 

London and the Home Counties 

Leeds Permanent is one of the leading national Building 
Societies, employing over 3,500 staff and with a branch 
network throughout the United Kingdom. * 

Asa result of our continued success and growth, we are 
86 m 9 10 a PP° int a number of highly motivated and 
Si. us trainees at locations throughout London and 
*ne Home Counties. 

An intensive and comprehensive training programme has 
£een designed, and successful applicants can anticipate a 
rnanagerfat appointment within two or three years, 
mw u ales ’ ma * e or fernale, and probably In their 
anrt'k nUes ‘ must educated to at least ‘A level standard 
with |S P^ous work experience, preferably gained 

a financial, commercial or educational environment 
«Penence In selling or an aptitude For customer service 
be an advantage. 

a lw as,c salar y °f c. £6,400 is offered, together with 
Satnrl? 1 Allowance and additional payments for 

willh?U y . Work,n 9 w ^ ere appropriate. Salary progression 
and u 1 ^ 10 Performance during the training period, 
attract. u Won ' lr ®lnees will be eligible for the usual 
°^8r£tion nefItS associated 8 ma J° r financial 

Interviews for selected candidates will be conducted at 
Intprl . j atk>ns ,n London and the Home Counties, 
form u? d carj d|dfl|es should writeTor an application 


J.B- Mr 8. Dll worth 

Regional Manager 
I MI|V| Leeds Permanent 

Building Society 
14 Waterloo Place 

IMMANENT London SW1Y4BA 


ihould be msiked ‘SUffConWen 


Envelopes 

onfMennl'. 






CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
ORGANISER 

nospoiislblp tor a nrunremmi: 
or rocrantional. spnrtx und 
cultural actlvltiax und evonis 
fo {_ “dull forclon BtinUintn. 

Tna aetlvltlen arranaad by 
trio Barlal Oroanlsor nro Boon 
as Doing an Impbrtant rum- 
plornont in the School's 
Bcndomlc function bb they on- 
S ble •tudania to maximise thn 
baneritx of iholp stay In Bri- 
tain. 

A background In Eduro- 
uon, the Arta or Flecrenllon 
Management essential. Candi- 
dates should be able to de- 
monstrate good communica- 
tion and organisational skills, 
soma evening and vvaoknnd 
working necessary. Salary In 
range £7.416 p.a, - £9,738 
P-Q. 


n fi p E iJ L to . : Tho Bursar. The 
fi al J School of Languagea. 1 
529 4™** Lane, Cambridge 


(13118) 68D000 


DORSET 

Poole and Dorset Adventure 
Contra require a Chief In- 
struct or to help run a de- 
veloping and expanding Can* 
tra. The paraon appointed 
will take charge pf a rirat 
class team or six instructors. 
Must have some administra- 
tive ability and apoclallst 
qualifications In canoeing, 
sailing, rock climbing otc. 
Would Bull a person who bbbb 
their career In outdoor octlvl- 
tlea. We are looking for 
someone with enthusiasm, 
determination and drive to 
help develop n new project. 
Married quarters available. 
Also required a permanent 
Instructor over 21 years or 
aae who is interested in 
working with young people or 
all ages In a positive way. 
Artlvltlaa undertaken are 
canoeing, rock climbing, ex- 
pedition. awlmmina end 
camping. Must hold a dean 
driving licence and be single. 
Accommodation available 
with full board. Salary 
£4,000 par yoar. 

Further details for both 
positions from Peter Cun- 
ningham. J.P.. 

Director. Poole and Dorset 
Adventure Centre, Hercules 
Road. Ham worthy. Poole, 
Dorset DH1 5 4JA . Closing 
date for applications 29tn 
August 1986. 113411) 680000 

THE ANQL888Y SCHOOL OP 
88 A CANOBING. Residen- 
tial Multi-Activity Courses. 
Tel: 0407 860201. IN. 

Wales). (14908) 680000 


Educational 

Therapist 

Defence Services Medical 
Rehabilitation Unit, RAP Headley Court, 
Epsom, Surrey 

You will join a team of Therapists in die Head Injuries Unit dedicated 
to providing a course of intensive rehabilitation to make die most of die 
patients’ abilities, and help them to function at tlieir greatest capacity. 

You should preferably have a degree, or an equivalent or higher 
qualification in a relevant subject and be able to demonstrate an interest 
in the practical application of learning psychology. 

Salarv: Lecrurcr II £10,600-06,520 (Burnham scale including a 
pensionable allowance for the longer working year). Starring salary 
within the range according to qualifications and experience. 

For further details and an application form (ro be returned liy 
8 September 1986) write to Civil Service Commission, Alcucon Link, 
Basingstoke, Hants RG21 1JB, or telephone Basingstoke (0256)468551 
(answering service operates outside office hours). 

Please quote ref: G/6978. 

The Civil Service is an equal opportunity employer 


Ministry of Defence 


m 


Have you realised the true value of 
your science or engineering degree? 


Are you reaping the full benefits of all the hard 
work you put into getting your degree? 

Are you aware that your degree could be of 
immense value to the Royal Air Force? 

As one of our Education and Training Officers. 

New advances are constantly being made in 
electronics, computer technology, radar, electrical 
and aeronautical engineering. 


These advances can only be applied effectively 
if they’re communicated effectively. And this is 
where you come in. 

Whatever level of rank you’re addressing you’re 
involved with highly motivated 

aren’t already expert- Education 
encecf, we’d teach you the art of 
teaching. And train you to take 
on a wide range of other activities 


as well 


You’d 


centres. 


courses. And we’d encourage your own post> 
graduate studies. 

What now? 

Ideally you should have a degree in an engineer- 
ing subject,- physics, mathematics or a computing 
discipline. 

,^tematively you may apply if you have an 
HNC or TECHC in an engineering subject. 

A — . lI. I j_l_ _ /“T /m l/M 8 Van ■■ . - ^ 


Education & Training 




together with a GCE ‘O' level ip English Language, 
(or equivalent), or a teaching qualification with 
mathematics or physics. 

n _ . You can apply for a four- to 

SL Training Six-year gratuity-earning Short 
berviee Commission or indeed, 
a commission for a longer period. 




RAF Officer 


iVm ^Y«lfrVi»mmrn7r7n fl» ITT l 


OfeiTett, OBE. at (TK)' Officer 
Careers ( 602 /U/ 0 S), Stanmore 
HA7 4PZ, or call in at any RAJ 1 
Careers Information Office. 

Please include your date of 
birth and your present and/or 
intended qualifications. Upper 
age limit on entry is 39. 
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ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN 

LANGUAGE 

rnnl Inunil 


EAST SUSSEX 

Graduates with ru conn land 
TEFL niiuMf leal Ions unci nxprtr I- 
kiico rucjulri'd for temporary 
post a now and In uuiiimn, I'luud 
Mlurfns. 

Apply to: Meads Soliual ur 
English, 2 Old Orchard Eloud. 
East ban mo. East Sun mix I1N21 
inn. Tli I : (0323 I 34355/6. 

Ainu 2 7 2 76 or 223 S3 uvenlniis. 
113334) 700000 


Fruin 1.0. 36 - two (iill-tlnie 
Pasta far TEFL tnucliora nn 
lillilily Into naive rent tie ill lu I 
ninrw fur business executives. 
Applicants should hove 
appropriate TEFL quullflcii- 
llons, oxpnrlanco uf kcArliliiu 
executives slid be tnturesird In 
total In vol voment . t-ourno do- 
slan and materials writlnu. 

Appl I cants should reply with 
references. C.V.. passport 
photograph. deinlls af |irc- 
vIqub salury, cun tact uddrnss 
"i - and telnphuue number as soon 
as passible to: ■ The □irei iur of 
Studies. Vale House School uf 
English. 19 Westcliff Hoad. 
Ramsgate. Kent CT11 yjP. 
<131091 700000 


SURREY 


Professional Com- 

munication Services, Surbi- 
ton will be engaging ESP 
Teachers far short term 
contracts abroad and In Hie 
U.K. 

Only suitably qualified 
and experienced teacher 
should send for application 
form to: PC9. Suite 5, The 
Snnctunry, 23 Oaklilll 
Grove, Surbiton KTfi finU, 
Surrey. « 13133) 700000 


LONDON 

Wanted for September u 
DIRECTOR of Studies for 
T.E.I'.L. Experienced up Itv 
PltOFlCI ENCY li’Vtil. 

Write tn SI Guorgus Cullriie, 
182 Seven Sinters Rond, Lon* 
don N7 . ( I38B9) 700000 


WORCESTERSHIRE 

„ ENGLISH E.F.L. - 
' INDEPENDENT SCIIOOI. 

fli'uiiii-tiri Icir S«ptnmbnr l*)Mfi, 
n rrhldriktlnl teacher i»f E.F.l . 
all levels. lit-itimierM to mlv- 
niiii-il. Sniiie i-iin-rli'in'c «>1 
(i-iti liliin I. (Kill'll) r>u A- ml 

|iiiii>i>-.i-s ila-Hli-uhli- 

■A i ■ i* I v ivilli a .V .nut tin- 
1 1 il 111 i* n .1 111! ■■ a 1 a 1 1 .-s-ti-s III lv.li 

relrrnrH to lli-ncl ni nn t er . Alibi'V 
In l nriirat liiiinl (.'atlloitr, Mat* 
vern Wells. Wciri raierahirn 
WI1I4 4J1 .113764* 7 0011011 


Educational Courses 


LEARN TO TEACH 
ENGLISH <EFL) 


One wmiklntrodunory 

Cnursua 

AT KENT UNI VKRSITV/ 
CANTERBURY 

The Course f Ol> Jmci J v<* : 

To give you ai [irncticul end 
thur oiin h I nt reduction to 
Troidilnu English its n Foruinn 
Lanniiiiao In uni week. 

Hr malar euurxnK until end 
Eieptember. Taos fruni E90T- 
vnt. 

Terry Edwards. Pilgrim*, 
Tonc-ll ar Train Inn Courses. 8 
Vernon Place, Canterbury. 
Kent CPI 3YG. Tel: 0227- 

433486. (167B3) 760000 


L1NGUARAMA 


T. E.F.L. COURSES 

Llitaunrama with aver 
forty-five schools world-wide, 
offers one- weak I n tensive 

Courses In Teaching Emjllsli as 
a Foreign Language In London, 
Birmingham, Manchester and 
Canterbury. Ideal Introduc- 
tory courses far those wishing 
to enter the profession In tho 
U.K. ar abroad. 

Fur full rtetolla send largo 
SAE to: TEFL Dept.. Llnnusra- 
■ni Ltd.. 16 Waterloo Street, 
Birmingham B2 JUG. 

(14266) 760000 


LONDON 

R.S. A. mplomu III TEFL. 
Part-tlina evening course Ori.- 
May. Fen £500. 

R.S. A. Preparatory Curtlfl- 
cutr 111 TEFL. Mill-tlnui 
courses throughout tlin year. 
Part-time ovenlna tmirmit 
Sept. -Dec. and Jon. -May. Fuat 
£340 + £23.60 It.K. A. riig- 

littratlon (no, 

Information anil iipgllcullcin 
Tor ms from: Marble Arch 

Tearlicr Training. 21 Star 
Street. London WA IQ B. Tel: 
01-402 0273. <179621 7 60000 


MULTILINGUA T. E.F.L. 

COURSES One-work Intnn- 
slvn rnnrspi . tn give n tlmr- 
uugll i ntrnil ua-tl on IP tlin 
prtia-lli.il I Im1 tin »■ *a til 

la-in hum I ii ai 1 1 s li n 

I' mill 1 , 1 111111,1 Mr 

I 111- <|. l.iN-t «' a llir ill t Multi* 

,0274)735714. 


Awards and 
Scholarships 


LONDON EC2 

TRAVELLING GRANTS 
C.runts of up to £2.500 tiffururt 
from July 19B7 to mai-lien* i>r 
nui'Oiuliiry school ngml clilldron 
I nr Niibballcal term's iravu]/ 
smdy to iiiilargii horizons anil 
ss rufroBhmout ; plus up to 
£2.300 fur subs t It ii tn ' i sulary. 
7 years lunching n:«|iijruil. 

Write The Cliirk. Clulil- 
sml Ills' Hull, l-'uster Lime, 
Limduii EC2. i 1353 I I 7B0000 


Personal 

Announcements 


10096 MORTGAGES and re- 
mortgages through major 
Building (facilities. Up to 34« 
X lolnt Incomes- HOME- 
TOWN < Licensed Crndlt 
Brokers) 01-446 343 1 . 

(09438) 800000 


FED UP WITH TEACHING? 

Join the ESCAPE COMMIT- 
TEE. Details: Weavors 

Press. (Dopt. TES 22). 
FREEPOST. Cronbrook. 

Kent TNI 7 JBR. 
i I 3272) 800000 


HOLIDAYS AND PERSONAL 
LOANS. front £100 

arranged without security 
ur delay. Camiioll A Robson 
Ltd. I0A Guildford Road, 
Waking. Surrey. Write, 
phone ur cnll for written 
to ruin. Tnl: 04862 21436. 

(18106) BOOOOO 


SALARIED PERSONS POST- 
AL LOANS Ltd. Loans from 
£SO - £300 ni- n tit n cl same 

day. Nn fcni-urlty required. 
Fur wrllli-n mm ( u apply 175 
Regent Street, Lmlilun Wl. 
01-734 3310. 

(0987 1 > BOOOOO 


SAMS DAY LOANS A POST- 
AL LOANS. Unsecured £!OU 
• £2.000. FULL MORT- 

GAGES slid remortgages for 
Ti’iicllt’i-s. Arrears i-iUipm 
« •■ nHiiii-i-i-i|. I'm- writ t mii 
ifiiaU.il hui It I* limuml In- 
vi- s l mi- ii I s Mil.. -I 7 hi’ 

(i rainii . lilt linimnl, Kurrny. 
Tnl l 01-040 Q8aS/2U2U. 
lietabllshnil 1934. 

(52330) H00U00 


Worthy Down 
Lectureship 

A Commitment to Worthy Down’s 
success in Accountancy 

The Royal Army Pay Corps Training Centre administers a range of 
professional management and accountancy courses for serving officers, 
soldiers, civil servants and sponsored overseas personnel. The Centre 
maintains a high academic standard Cvidi a 90% pass rate in 1CMA and 
ICSA examinations. The following post is based at the Centre’s Worthy 
Down site near Winchester in the heart of the Hampshire countryside. 

Burnham Lecturer II (Financial Accounting) 

You will teach your subject as a member of a four-strong team 
responsible to a civilian Senior Lecturer. You should normally hold or 
be eligible to apply for a recognised accountancy qualification, leaching 
experience is desirable. Although the appointment will be made in the 
grade of Lecturer II, a well-qualified and experienced candidate may have 
the opportunity to teach for a substantial pan of their time at Category I, 
II and III levels in order to proceed from the maximum of the L II salary 
scale to the 4th (bar} point of the Senior Lecturer scale, by annual 
increments. 

SALARY Lecturer II £10,055 - £15,975 1 Burnham Scale including 
.i pensionable allowance for the longer working year). Starting salary 
within the range according to qualifications and experience. 

RELOCATION EXPENSES UP TO A MAXIMUM OF £5000 
MAY UE AVAILABLE. 

For further details and an application form ( to be returned by 
4 Sep umber VtHCf write to Civil Service Commission, Aim con Link, 
JJasingstuki-, Hams KG21 1JB. or telephone Basingstoke (0256) 468551 
i anv.s ering service operates outside office hours). 

Please quote ref: G-'6970. 

The Civil Service is an equal opportunity employer 


Ministry of Defence 


Pirongs Diaries 

for the Educational Year 

Write or phone for 

full colour descriptive leaflet 

Pirongs Limited 

Newton Abbot'Devon-TQ12 SNA 
Phone Newton Abbot (06261 62665 


TIME FOR A CHANGE? 'Wllnt 
i-iiii ii toucher ill* i»xi:ni*t Iihii-Ii 
IpIIm vim vvlmt li» ilii. Nnw 
■•lliilon imly £3.30 Ini'. I’AP 
fi-iun lliistc HklllH Unit 1.1(1.. 
C.T.A.I). Unit 43, Clifton 
IniliiNti-iul P.Hlutr. Clmrry 
■ lint tin ltd. . Cumlii-Uliii* cill 
•IF II , ( 1 I BOB) BOOOOO 

WRITE mill Null C.'lilliIrnit’H 
Blui-lr*. Mall lull Ian Hulun 
aHMlHtnin n, Fran hunk lot 
Chlldmii FnulnroH. (TES), ft/ 
9 Barkley Hqiiiirr. Sulfurd, 
ManrliOHlar M3 61)1). 


For Sale 
and Wanted 



FREE OFFER 


CARPETS anti Cunint Tllnn 
nlmuHt trniiii lirltoN. MunI 
niukoti. Frnu ilollvrry. Cordo- 
va Cai-pota. H 7 Croti Gratni, 
Formby. Nr. Llvnrpnol. Tol: 
07048 74B39 A 71165. 

102624) 860000 


Holidays 

and Accommodation 


HAMPSHIRE 

Vlniinn. Halsburn, Wanlonilorr 
Aria Tainr rililll I n . Iioljlt. till- 
I Ion 17-24 Annual £27(1. 

I )a-l ii II a - t'llrla |iuv(-»it. 32 
llf-.i *i I i>r 1 lid.. A lilni-alml Cal 1 13 
OA/. Tali 0232/61 / 1311. 
(13903) R8UOOO 


Business Opportunities 


START AN IMPOnT/IXpOBT 
AGENCY. I‘nr( nr rnll-iiina. 
No miiliul, no I'lak. Hniiii for 
frua llnnklat. Fxniirl/liiitmri 
Mil.. !».«. Ilox 334. l-onilaan 
W5. (120431 9200(1(1 


Properties 
for Sale 
& Wanted 


PRIVATE NURSERY SCHOOL 
Wlrrol area. Approx. 120 
clilldron on roll, plna wuitliia 
llata. Four bedroomau wull 
oppolntod living accommoda- 
tion flliavn. FroaliolU. Going 
coiicnrn £68.000. Writn Box 
TES 00303, l'rlory Huuan. St. 
Jahn'i Lana, EC1M 4BX. 
(13346) 940000 

WEST COUNTRY SCHOOL 
PREMISES - £160.000 

Freahold. Subst. dot. coun- 
try Houso - trading until 
recently as Special hcIiooI • 
Ideal ra-CBtb au oduc runlro . 9 
DORM plux 3 BED PRIVATE 
FI. AT . Spaclona Recap 
Room* nlun additional CLAS- 
SROOM BLOCK. 2.3 ACRES. 


Lovely HRitlna. 

TREMENDOUS POTENTIAL 
- Furnlihlnus and nquipmfmt 


avnlluhlo If renulrnd - altar- 
natlvaly suit other uni<n IsuliJ 
to I'Pi. Full dotalln soi.e 
AGENTS UNDERWOOD 
WAKMINGTON , 6 Brid'ie 

Buildings, Tim Hnuare, Barn- 
staple. North Devon. Tel- 
(0271178731. 

(13891) 940000 


TO 

ADVERTISE 

YOUR 

COURSES 

PLEASE CONTACT 

JOHN 

LADBR00K 

ON 

01-253 3000 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONALS^PPLEME^. 


WOULD 
ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE NOTE 
THAT THE 
COPY 

DEADLINE FOR 
29TH AUGUST 
1986 ISSUE 
WILL BE 
4.00PM FRIDAY 
22ND AUGUST 
1986. 


•^rr\-v 


Y* 


STUDENT. 

TO FILL THEIR HEADS, 
YOU’VE GOT TO 

FILL YOUR PLACES 

Education Courses Review isuspecialseriwo^ 
articles and features examining a wide range oi ^ 
in further education. . „ fuiher 

If you're a student considenng going o 
education, it had belter be on your readI 3 Jnciirce 
Especially as this year The Sunday T jjJT 

.Service introduces a unique feature whic ^^ 

remaining degree courses available at polyl«" ^ 
Ahernaljvely, if you're a college wjMg? 

So reserve space now. Write to 
Group Advertisement Department, J 1066- 

Virginia Street. London El. or telephone W** 


THE 


sCnM^ 


EDUCATION COURSES 


THET/MES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 1 15.8.86 


nviHUVUI TVU 

and we’ll give you a 
few thousand! 



Say “yes” to ayear’s 
subscription to The Times 
Educational Supplement and 
we will send you our special 
anniversary edition 
of the Longman Concise ; 
English Dictionary, 
worth £9.95 free! .vi;, 

Just complete and ; 

return the coupon ;f!;f ' 

below, together with 
your cheque or postal . ^ 

order for £36 and 


■ Unrivalled in its 
coverage of today’s 
English, this is the first 
British Dictionary of its 
size to be based on 
evidence gathered from 
hundreds of books, 
periodicals, newspapers 
andjoumals, covering 
subjects from all over the 
world. 

■ A team of more than a 
hundred experts and 
qualified editors ensured 
that its 100,000 
definitions are the most 
reliable and up-to-date, 
while a computer 
maintained accuracy and 
consistency. 

® It fids 100 fuUpage 
illustrations and a unique 


we’ll send you 52 issues of 
The Times Educational 
Supplement and your copy of 
the Longman Concise 
English Dictionary. 


sISipiMiail 




:-' 'i • l; -1 

■ ^ f '.'. !•: ■ 






-. . J - . '.M - :V/t ; 

•' . >. --.s5 5. V 


? - pronunciation system, 

). based on the alphabet 

; ; ^ rather than phonetic 

symbols, specially 
C designed to be easily 

1 understood. 


To; Linda Bartlett 





I one year (52 issues) and my free 
copy of the Longman Concise 

I English Dictionary. 1 enclose my 
cheque/postal order for £36 




THE TIMES 


Educational Supplement i 


Name: 

Address:. 


Signature: 

Date: 

Open to UK subscribers only. Ceases on 
• . • September 30 1986 ... 









